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LETTER OP TRANSMITTAL 



Madison, Wis., Mabch 1, 1913 
To His Ezcellencr, Fbancis E. McGovebn, 

Governor of Wiiconsin. 
Dbar Sib:— I have the honor to transmit to jou berewltb the Fortt- 
third Annual Report of the Wieconsin State Horticultural Socletr- 
Respectfullr, 

Fhedxbic CBAmriGLir, 

Bocretary. 
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COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

J. A. Haya, term expires Jan. 1916. 

N. A. RaamuBsen, term expires Jan. 191&; 

A. W. lAwrence, term expires Jan. 1914. 



LOCATION OP TRIAL AND DEMONSTRATION ORCHARDS. 

Wauaau, Maratlion county, 10 acres BatabllBbed 1897. 

Medford, Taylor county, 3 acres Establlalied 1903. 

Poplar, Douglas county, 7 acres Establistied 1904. 

Maple, Douglas county, 3 acres Established 1906. 

Manitowoc, Manitowoc county, 6 acres Established 1907. 

Gays Miile, Crawford county, 8 acres, (1 A Grapes) . .Established 1907. 

Whitehall, Trempealeau county, 5 acres Established 1908. 

Lake Geneva, Walworth county, 8 acres Established 1908, 

Sparta, Monroe county, 1 acre (Orape Station] Established 1908. 

Pewaukee, Waukesha county, 3 scree Established 1912. 

Baraboo, Sauk county, 3 acres Eatabllshed 191S. 

The Improvement ol Rural School Grounds. 

Dlst No. 6. Town ot Baraboo, Sauk county. 

DIst. No. 5. Town of South Lancaster, Grant county. 

Dlst. No. 10. Town ol Manitowoc Rapids, Manitowoc county. 

Dlst. No. 3. Town- of Sevastopol, Door county. 

Dlst No. 2. Town of Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac county. 

Dlst. No. 1, Town of Qenesee, Waukesha, county. 
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LIST OF FKUITS RECOMMENDED FOE 
CULTURE IN WISCONSIN 



The behavior of varieties of frolts Is In&uenced very largely by 
environment. Tbe co&dltionB oF soil, exposure and latitude over aucb 
an extensive area as tbe state ol WlBconeln vary greatly and no list 
can be given tbat will prove satisfactory in all locallUes. The follow- 
ing provisional lists were prepared by the Trial Orchard committee. 
Hardiness of plant and fruit bud has been the leading thought in the 
selection of varieties. 



APPLES (General List). 

Alexander, Astrachan (I{«<l), Autumn StrawbMTy, Dudley, 
Fall Orange, Fameuse (Snow), Gtriden Rossett, HIbenud, 
Lotvland Raspberry, Longfleld, Lnbsk Qaeen, Mcintosh, 

Mallnda, McMahan, Newell, Northwest«m Greening, Ol- 
denburg (Du<:hess). Patt«n Greening, Perry Bnssett. Plnmb 
Cider. Scott, TetofskI, Talman (Sweet), Utter, Wealthy, 
Westfleld (8e«k'no-Further), Windsor, Wolf River, YeJIow 
Transparent. 



APPLES (Lake Shore List). 

In addition to tbe above many otber varieties Including the fol- 
lowing may be successfully grown In the southern part of 
the state in the conntles bordering on Lake Michigan, Baldwin 
BurekA. Falla water. Oano, King, Northwn Spy. ~ 
wankee. Willow Twig, York Imperial. 



APPLES (Commercial Orchard List). 

It Ib generally conceded that a commercial orchard should consist 
of but few varieties; tbe following are suggested: Dudley, Famense, 
Lougfleld. McMahan. Mcintosh, Nortiiwestem Greening, 

Oldenbnrg, Scott, I'tter, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent. 



APPLES (Five Varieties lor Farm Orchard). 
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NATIVE PLUMS. 



EUROPEAN PLUMS. 



JAPAN PLUMS. 



CHERRIES. 
£arly KIohtnoiKl, MoDtmorency, 



BLACKBERRIES. 

Bilton (AncleDl), Eldorado, Snyder. 



STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties starred have Imperfect flowers and must not be planted 

Aroma, Bederwood, ■Crescent, Clyde, Dnnlap, Enhance, 
tiandy. Glen Mary, •Haverland, Lovett, •Sample, Splen- 
did, *Warflelrt, 



TWO VARIETIES SRAWBERRIES FOR FARM GARDEN. 
Dnnlap, *Warfleld. 
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List op Fruits. 



RASPBERRIES. 



Black: Gonrath, Cumberland, Qregg, Older, 
Red: Cathbert, Tiondon, Marlboro. 
Purple: Golninbliui. 



CURRANTS. 
Red Cross, Red Dutch, Long Branch Holland, Victoria. 



Perfection. 

White: White Grape. 

Black: Lee's Prolific, Naples, 



GOOSEBERRIES. 



PEARS. 



On account of the prevalence of blight and winter killing, pears 
are not generally re com mended for WlBConsln. Good crops are OC- 
casionally produced undor favorable conditions, especially in the 
BOuth-eaBtern part of the state. The following list includes both 
early and late varletlee. 

Anjou, Bartlett, Clairfteaa, (3app FavorltA, Early Bergamot, 
Flemish Beauty, Idaho, Kieffer, Laurence, Txiiiise, Seckel, Sheldon, 
Vermont Beantif. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED 



EVERGREENS. 

For screens and wfndbreakB — Norway Spruce, White Spruce, White 
Pine, Austrian Fine, Scotch Pine. 

For hedges and screens tor shearing — Norway Spruce, American 
Arbor Vltae, Red Cedar, 

For lawns— Norway Spruce for backgrounds. For groups — American 
Arbor Vltae, Red Cedar, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine. 

For small lawns^-Arbor Vltae, Savin Juniper, Mugho Pine. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

The more desirable ones are starred, and a further selection of five 
is indicated by double stars. 

•♦American Elm, Boi Elder, Blacli Cherry, Carolina Poplar, ••Green 
Ash, •Hackberry, Honey Locust, L^rch, **Linden, ••Norway Maple, 
•Scarlet Maple, "Silver Maple, 'Sugar Maple, Scarlet Oak, •White Oak, 
White Ash. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

This class Includes smaller deciduous trees of more value for orna- 
ment than for shade or defense. 

Crab (native), also Bechtel's double flowering crab, Cut-leaved Weep- 
ing Birch, Tartarian Maple, Qlnnala Maple, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Russian Mulberry. 



LIST OF SHRUBS RECOMMENDED.* 

Common Name. Scientific Name. 

. Thunberg's Barberry Berberls Thunbergit 

Common Barberry Berheride vulgaris 

Purple-leaved Barberry Barberis vulgaris var. atropurpurea 

Purple Filbert CorylUB maxima var. purpurea 

Welgela (rose) Diervilla fiorida 

Weigela (white) Diervilla Candida 

Weigela (Eva Rathke) Diervilla hybrids 

Desbois Welgela Diervilla hybrldia var. DcHbolsil 

Silver Berry Eleagnus argenta 
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Trees ani> Shrubs Recommended. xiii 

strawberry Tree Euonymus Europaeus 

Althea HIbtacua SjrlaeuB 

Sea BucfethOTD Hippophae rbamnoldeB 

Garden Hydrangea Hydrangea panlculata gr. 

Ruprecht'B Honeysuckle Lonlcera Ruprechttana 

Tartarian Honeysuckle Lonlcera Tartarlca 

Tea's Weeping Mulberry Moru» Alba var. 

Mock Orange Phlladelphus coronarlus 

Qolden Mock Orange Philadelphua coronarlua var. aurea 

Mock Orange, large fl Pbiladelpbus Inodorus 

Shrubby Cinque Foil Pontenltlla frutlcoea 

Ruaslan Almond Prunus nana 

RhodotypoB Rhodotypos kerrloldea 

Smoke Bush Rhus Cotlnua 

MlBBOurt Flowering Cnrrant Ribee aureum 

Rose Acacia Robinla hl^da 

Japanese Rose Rosa rugoaa- 

Golden Elder SambucuB nigra var. aur^i 

BulTalo Berry Shepherdla argentea 

Bumalda Spiraea Spiraea Bumalda 

Anthony Waterer Spiraea Spiraea Bumalda var. 

Blllard's Spiraea Spiraea Billardll 

Douglas' Spiraea Spiraea Douglaml 

Japanese Spiraea '.. Spiraea Japonica 

Meadow Sweet Spiraea Spiraea sallcllolia 

Van Houten'a Spiraea Spiraea Van Houtte 

Persian Lilac Syrlnga Persiea 

Chinese Lilac Syrlnga vlllooa 

Common Lilac SyrUga vulgaris 

Amur. Tamarix. .Tamarlx Pallassi Desv. (Tamarlx Amuretwe Hort) 
Snowball VibMmum Opulus vr. sterile 

' from bulletin 108, Wisconsin Experiment Station, by F. CraaeScld. 



Hardy garden — Harrison Yellow, Persian Yellow, Madame Piantler, 
Twelve varieties hybrid perpetu^^Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. Lalng, 
Gen. Jacgnemlnot, Dins more, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquettes des 
Blanches, Earl of DuIFerln, Jules, de Margottln, Vick's Caprice, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, General Washington. 

HoBB roses — Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Pontine, Henry Martin. 

Climbers — Prairie Queen, Russell's Cottage, Seven Sisters, Ijlem of 
the Prairies, Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins. 

Five bylH-ld perpetual roses for the garden: Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Magna Charta, Margaret Dixon, Mrs. John Lalng, Paul Neyron. 



COMPARATIVE HEIGHT AT MATURITY OF DIFFERENT SHRURS. 

"nie height at maturity of the different species must be considered 
when planting in groups or borders. IltiB will depend so much upon 
their environment that It Is difficult to give the height In feet that 
any species may be expected to attain- When .different kinds are 
planted under like conditions it may l>e assumed that relative heights 
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The following may serve aa a partial guide in 



Tall— 10 to IE Peet 



Barberry (Common) 
LUao, Common 
Lilac. Japanese 
Oolden Elder 
Lllao Joaaika'B 
Honeys ucfele, Fly 



Mock Orange 
Honeysuckle, Slender 
Sea Buckthorn 
Hooeysuckle, Tartarian 
Siberian pea tree (tall) 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian wbfte 



Medium— 6 to 10 Peet. 



Barberry, purple 
Crandall Currant 
Silver Berry 
Honeyeuckle, Blue 
Strawberry Tree 



Spiraea. Billard'e 
Lilac, Chinese 
Lilac, Persian 



Spiraea. Douglas 
Purple Filbert 
Spiraea, Three-lobed 
Rose Acacia 
Spiraea, Van Houten's 
Russian Almond 
Weeping Mulberry 
Siberian Pea tree (dwarf) 
Wiegelas 



Dwarf— 2 to 6 Feet. 



Althea 

Spiraea, Anthony Waterar 

Barberry, Thunberg's 

Spiraea, Aeh-leaved (Sorbaria) 

Cinque Poll 

Spiraea, Bumalda 



Honeysuckle, Albert's 

Spiraea, Japanese 

Hydrangea 

Spiraea, Meadow Sweet 

Rbodotypoa 

Spiraea, Plum-leaved 



Common Name. Scientific Name. 

Bearberry Arctostaphylos Uva-ural 

New Jersey Tea Ceanothus Amerlcanua 

Button Bush Cepbalanthus occldentalU 

Prince's. Pine CImaphlla umbellata 

Round-leaved Dogwood Comptonla asplenlflora 

Red Oiser Dogwood Ooraus stollnlfera 

Leatherwood (Wickopy) DIrca palustrls 

Trailing Arbutus Eplgaea repens 

Wahoo BuonymuB atropurpureua 

St. John's Wort Hypericum pyramidatum 

Winterberry (Holly) Ilex vertlcillata 

Trailing Juniper Juniperus procumbens 

Sweet Qale Myrlca Oale 

Ninebark Phyeocarpos' opnlKolia 

Buckthorn Rhamnus cathartlcus 

Staghom Sumac Rhus Typhlna 

Smooth Sumac Rhus Glabra 

Dwarf Sumac Rhus copalllna 

Wild Red Currant .,7." Rlbes Rubrum 
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Trees and Shrubs Eecommended. xv 

Wild Black Currant Ribes florldum 

Wild Rose Ctall) Roea lucida 

Wild Rose (dwarf) Rosa blanda 

Purple-fiowered Raspberry RubuB odoratus 

White-Flowered Hi;s;>berry Rubue NutkanUB 

Common Blder Sambucua Canadensis 

Scarlet Elder Sambucus pubens 

Snowberry Symphorlcarpua racemosus 

C.ira! "■ .' >■ SympborlcarpuB vulgaris 

'-'■— .'1 r^ciLlcck Taxus baccata' 

':Pi:tcrry , Vibumnm tenta£o 

Liack Haw Viburnum deatatum 

J Viburnum acerlfolium 

Bush Cranberry .Viburnum opuluB 

Prlnkly Ash Zantoxyium Amerlcanum 



SIX SHRUBS POR HOME GROUNDS. 

The following are all reliably hardy In any part ot the State: 
Common Lilac, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Rosa Rugoaa, Mock Orange 
or Syringa, Van Houten's Spiraea, Common Barberry. 



THREE HARDY PERENNIAL VINES. 



SPRING PLOWBRINO BULBS. 

Tulips, Single dwarf; Due van ThoU pink, scarlet, white. 

Tulip medium; red Artus, yellow Chrysolora pink Cottage Maid. 

Hyacinth single: pink Charlea Dickens, white BaronesB von Thuyll, 
blue Baron von Thuyll. 

Narcissus (daltodll). Von Lion. 

Crocus: Mixed. 

Tulips and other Holland bulbs must be planted in September or 
October and bloom early In spring. 
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BLACK LIST 



A- LIST OF SHRUBS ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN TESTED ON 
THE GROUNDS OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION AT MADI- 
SON AND FOUND UNSATISFACTORY. 

Common Name. Scientific Name. 

Rhododendron Azalea arborescene 

Rhododendron Azalea yiscoea 

Azalea Azalea nudlflora' 

Azalea Azalea mollis 

Sweet-scented shrub Calycanthus florldus 

Blue Spiraea GaryopterU Maetacanthue 

White Fringe Chitmanthus Vlrglnlca 

Sweet PepperbuBh Clethra alnllolla 

Bladder Senna Colutea arborescene 

Flowering Dogwood Comus florlda 

Janapeee Quince .' Cydonla Japonica 

Daphne Daphne Cneorum 

Daphne Daphne Uezeream 

Slender Deutzia Deutzia KraciliB 

Oouml Eleagnus longipes 

Pearl Bush Exochorda grandlflora 

Gkriden Bell Foreythla auspensa 

Snowdrop tree Haleeia tetraptera 

Virginia Willow Itea Vlrglnlca 

Kerrla Kerria Japonica 

Common privet ". , Ligustrum vulgare 

Paulownia Paulownia imperialls 

Purple leaved Plum. . ..Prunua ceraslfera var. (Prunne plBsardi Hort.) 

Flowering Almond -. Prunus Japonica 

Flowering plum (double) Prunua triloba 

Arguta Spiraea Spiraea Arguta 

Thunberg'B Spiraea .Spiraea Thunbergll 

The planta of certain of the above named varieties made a good 
growth each year but have not blossomed unlese given thorough win- 
ter protection. In this class are Bladder Senna, Flowering Almond, 
Flowering Plum and Golden Bell. 

The Japanese Quince is hardy of bush but has not borne flowers 
except when given winter protection. The Goumi will only bear fruit 
when protected in winter. The double-flowered Almond will blossom 
freely if given thorough winter protection, otherwise it will kill baolc 
severely. The double-flowered Plum grows well and after a mild win- 
ter will bear flowers In advance of the leaves; unreliable, however, 
four years out of five If unprotected. 

The others ot this list have either died outright or else barely eur- 
rived- 
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POISONS USED TO DESTKOY INSECTS IN 
ORCHARDS AND GARDENS 



FAKIS GREBN. 



Formula 



Paris Green 1 to 2 lbs. 

Freeh (unslacked) lime 1 Ih. 

Water ''. 200 gale. 

One-half pound of pure Parle Green to 50 gallons of water ia Buffi- 
cient to destroy codling moth and other insecte In the orchard and 
fruit plantation if properly applied. 

Add ^ Ih. ol Paris Green to every barrel of Bordeaus mixture and 
make a complete spray. 

ARSENATE OP LEAD. 

(A Poison for Biting Insects.) 
This poison is better than Paris Green for the followlne reasons: 

(1) It remains longer In suspension. 

(2) It adheres better to the foliage; one thorough application belnE 
sufficient for the entire season. 

(3) It may be used In any reasonable Quantity without danger of 
injury to the foliage. 

Use at tlie rate of 2 to 3 lbs. to 50 g^ls. of water or Bordeaux. 
Add 214 lbs. of Arsenate of Lead to every barrel of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and make a complete spray. 



WHITE HELLEBORE. 

(For Biting Insects.) 
Used to destroy currant and cabbage worms and on fruits and vege- 
tables where more poisonous substances cannot be used with safety. 



Powdered white hellebore 1 oz. 

Water 2 to 3 gala. 

It may also be used in the powder form mixed with flour, gypsum, 
soot, etc. 
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BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 
The Universal Fuogiclde. Not a cure but a preventive of fungous 
diseaeeB. 

Fnrmnla 

Copper suiphate 4 Iba. 

Vreeh (uaelacked) lime 5 lbs. 

WatM- 50 gals. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in 25 gals, ot water in one barrel or 
cask. 

Slake the lime so as to make a paste wtiich dilute to 25 gals, in 
another barrel. 

The lime water should be strained to remove coarse particles wtaicli 
clog the nozzles In spraying. 

Pour these two solutions together Into a third barrel and the re- 
sultant mixture Is Bordeaux. 

Add 2 to 3 lbs. of Arsenate of Lead to every barrel and make a 
complete spray. 

Caution: Use only wood, copper, earthware or glass vessels in 
making Bordeaux. 

Stock Solution for Bordeaux. 
The above formula and directions may be followed when only small 
quantities are used. When ten barrels or more are used at one ap- 
plication always employ stock solutions. 
For example: Dissolve 100 lbs. sulphate In 50 gals, water. 
Slake 100 lbs. oC lime and dilute to 50 gals. 
Then use the following formula: 

Water (approximately) 45 gale. 

Sulphate Solution 2 gals. 

Lime Solution 21^ gals. 

LIME SULPHUR COMPOUND. 



Commercial Lime Sulphur. 
Lime sulphur in commercial form Is generally more desirable than 
the hcmemade product, particularly that made In Wisconsin since 
our lime does not generally contain a high percentage of Calcium. In 
fact commercial lime sulphur can be purchased for very little more 
than the cost of the ingredients which are used in the homemade 
wash.— Pro/. J. O. Sanders. 

Homemade Lime Sulphur 
(From Bulletin 16, W. S. H. S.) 

Formula 

Fresh (unslaked) lime 15 lbs. 

Flowers of Sulphur 15 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons. 

Directions for preparation: In a kettle of at least forty galtOM 
capacity heat twelve gallons of water. In a separate vessel mix 
Ofteen pounds of sulphur with water enough to make a thin paste. 
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Poisons TIsed to Destroy Insects. xix 

Pour the paste ioto the heated water and when the mixture Is near 
the boiling point add fltteen pounds of lime. After the lime bae com- 
pletely slaked, boil for one hour, stirring to prevent caking on the 
Bides ot the kettle. Then strain into the spray tank (or barrel) and 
add sufficient water to make fifty gallons of the mixture. 

Lime-sulphur wash diluted as above Is used only on dorma|Dt 
plants. Where large quantities are used a steam cooking plant la 
almost a necessity. 

8ELP-B0ILED LIMB AND SXH^PHUR, 
(Bulletin 213, N, J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Sept., 1908.) 

"In this combination only the heat of the slaking lime is relied 
upon to unite It with the sulphur, and the formula is: 

Lime, best quality 40 pounds 

Sulphur — flowers 20 pounds. 

Water 50 gallons. 

Place the lime in a barrel and dust in the sulphur with it, so that 
the two may be well mingled. Add boiling water enough to start a 
brisk slaking, and cover with a, heavy blanket to confine the heat. 
Add hot water as needed to keep up the slaking and stir occaslonallr 
to aid the combination. Keep this up until the lime is fully reduced 
and mixed with the sulphur. Then let the combination stand covered 
for an hour to maintain its heat; afterward dilute with warm water 
to the desired strength and spray at once. 

It should be remembered, in making all these mixtures, that 
enough heat la needed to melt the sulphur and bring it into combi- 
nation with the slaking lime It matters little whether the beat comea 
from a fire or from slaking lime or from caustic soda. For the mliturea 
made without Are. the water used in slaking. should be boiling hot. 
If cold watCT is used the heat ot the slaking lime Is used up in heat- 
ing the water, and not enough remains to combine the sulphur. It 
1b only the sulphur in combination with the time that acts as a 
scale-killer. The uncombined sulphur helpB nothing and the sarplufl 
lime Is a positive drawback, since It makes the wash too thick to 
penetrate well." 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE WORK OF THE WIS- 
CONSIN STATE HOKTICULTUKAL 
SOCIETY 



The Wlsconein State Horticultnral Society, conducts field work at 
sixteen different pointB as Indicated on the map. 

The work was be-gun tn 1897 at Waueau lor the purpose of testing 
the hardlQcsa and adaptability of the different varieties of tree fruits 
In the northern or "cut-over" regions of the state. 

These orrharda comprise B9 acres and 5,945 trees In addition to 
two acres of grapea. 

The orchards at Wausau, Medford, Barron. Poplar and Maple are 
"Trial" Orchards, being for the purpose above indicated; the Sparta' 
vineyard is also in this class. 

The remaining orchards are located In sections where tree fruits 
are known to thrive and are designed as "Model" or demonstration or- 
■chards to show the best methods oE culture, best varieties (or market. 

An account Is opened with each of the "Model" orchards with the 
«onfldent expectation that a decided margin or profit will be shown at 
the end of 10 or 12 years. The orchards should then yield profitable 
crops tor 20 years longer with but moderate expense for maintenance. 

In these two ways the Society hopes to demonstrate the possibilities 
of fruit growing in WlBconsin. 

The Society has recently undertaken the task of improving the 
grounds of the 7,000 rural schools of the state. A comprehensive 
plan has beenadopted and the Urst steps taken. 



Organized in 1865, being the legitimate successor of the Western 
Fruit Growers' Association, which was organized in 1853. 

Chartered by the state of Wisconsin in 1871. 

Purely an educational Institution. 

Its purpose the advancement of every branch of horticulture 
throughout the state. 

Alms to accomplish this through publications, Individual . help 
and Conventions (two yearly.) 

Issues an annual report (250 pages) containing articles by experts 
on orchard culture, small fruit and vegetable gardening and the dec- 
oration of home grounds. Sent free to members. 

Issues a monthly magazine, Wisconsin Horticulture, which Is sent 
free to members. 
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WE ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

Individual help is furnished through the Secretary, who obtalns- 
from reliable sources information on any horticultural topic. Uty 
charges for such services. 

Receives an annual appropriation Irom the state lor the support of 
the field work and other activities. 

Extends an urgent invitation, a promise of help and the band of 
fellowship to all who want to learn about the growing of fruit, flowers 
or vegetables; to all who love the beautiful In nature a hearty welcome 
is assured. ' 

CordialJy Invites every person In Wisconsin who wants to Itnow 
something about fruit, flowers or vegetables to become a member as- 
such persons are needed to help along the splendid work in which the 
Society is engaged. 

J. S, PAX.MEB, FABDEBIC CBANEFIELD, 

President W. S. H. S., Secretan/ W, S. H. S., 

Baraboo, Madison. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 

SUMMER MEETING 

BAYFIELD, AUGUST 21-22, 1912. 

MORNING SESSION— August 21. 

The meeting was called to order at 9: 30 a. m. by Vice Prasldent C. L. 
Richardson, wbo introduced the Mayor of Bayfield, Mr. William Knight, 
as the man who, while others were caviling and arguing as to whether 
or not the northern rim ot Wisconsin could grow apples, dared to set 
forty acres or apple trees. 

Mr. Knight: I extend to you the hand of fellowship on behalf 
of the people ot the Bayfield Peninsula. We are pleased to have you 
here, for we feiel that we are going to be benefited a great deal from the 
experience and linowledge that you can impart to us. Remember that 
we are only just beginning the development ot the fruit proposition 
in the Bayfield Peninsula. It is only about six years ago since com- 
mercial planting commenced, hut In the home orchard we have from 
25 to 30 years' experience. It is not necessary for me to say much, 
but we want to prove to you by our acts tliat wo appreciate your com- 
ing and that our welcome is sincere. 

TRANSPLANTING HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Mb. W, a. Toole, Baraboo. 

Tra- .planting is the process of removing a plant from a place where 
you do not want it to grow, to a place where you do want it to grow. 

With many herbaceous plants it is a saving of time and space it 
seedlinga or small plants may be planted on a small area of well pre- 
pared and well tended soil, later to be transplanted to a more perma- 
nent location. 
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Tbis talk might veil be prefaced by some remarks on the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, nnd seed sowing. I will only aay: when it Is 
known tbat the small i>1ants or seedlings are to be transplanted later, 
a better root system will be formed If the soil Is not too rich, and con- 
tains a modernte amount of sand. It should also be well worked up 
so as to be in the best of condition or tilth. 

Before transplanting, the atill to which the plants are to be removed 
should be thoroughly jireparfld. Experience in transplanting several 
millions of plants has taught me that this previous preparation of the 
soil is very important, not only for the better future growth of the 
plants but also for greater speed of transplanting. For small or deli- 
cate plants that nre fo hff transplanted into flats or greenhouse benches 
the soil shoald be sifted through a sieve with a medium sized meeh. 
With outdoor jjlanting If the area is not large, or the plants are small, 
the soil should be well spaded or forVed oyer, raked, Brraed with a 
roller or by triimplng, and if necffssary to obtain resaits, again forked, 
rolled and raked. In field planting, trashy stuff or manure should be 
plowed under, or well disked in. After plowing the soil should be well 
disked, harrowed and rolled or planked as may be required to put it 
In the best condition. If the planting is to be done some time later, 
the ground should iie harrowed weekly to conserve the moisture and 
preserve the texture of the soil. 

If (he ground is in ideal condition for planting it will be moist 
enough to hold its form when squeezed in the band but not wet enough 
to pack or bake. During dry weather this may be accomplished on 
small areas by watering: and stirring the soil until the right condition 
is reached. On larger plots of ground where It la not practical to 
water the whole surface it may be possible to water the rows or hills 
that are to be planted. If only the surface soil Is dry, with plenty of 
moisture beneath, there Is danger that the dry dust will drop Into th^ 
opening and absorb the moisture from the roots. If not practical to 
water along the row tht? dry soil may be scraped aside before making 
the hole for the roots. 

The plants to be transplanted should be thoroughly watered' some 
hours before being dug so that they will be well filled with water when 
moved, and so that they will separate with better roots, We find It a 
great help with most plants to lay them out in a row on the ground, 
as they are dug, and sprinkle the roots with a Scollay sprinkler or 
email force pump and then scatter soil over them. The soil sticks to 
the roots and holds the sJrplus moisture that will keep them from 
drying out as quickly. We prefer this method of puddling as It leaves 
the roots spread out and in a better condition to handle. 

If the plants have become drawn from crowding, or If the tops are 
out of proportion to the size of the roots the tops should be cut back. 
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If the roots are too large to handle easily it may be well to trim them 

Plants that have heen received Irom a distance should be unpacked 
at cnce. Lay them out in rows and eprlakle tbe roots with water and 
soil as described before. In case they cannot be planted out at oace, 
heel them in until they can be planted. If the plants come with tbd 
roofs encased in a hard ball of earth, as small potted plants are often 
received, loosen the soil somewhat by squeezing with thff Bngers, and 
. then sprinkle the roots thoroughly several tlmea, or set them to soak, 
in water before potting up or planting out. If thia dry ball of earth 
is not thoroughly moistened before planting, new roots will be very 
slow to form and the plants will be slow to start into active growth. 
The following rules should be observed with plants that are to be 
packed for shipping. Pack so aa to keep the tops dry and the roots 
moiBt. In warm weather allow access of light and air to the tops if 
possible. Pack tightly enough that the plants cannot shake about in 
the package. 

There are a few general principles to be observed In the procesa of 
transplanting: The soil should be pressed firmly enough about the 
roots that they are in close contact with the soil and soil moisture; 
the hole should be of such size and shape that the roots are not doubled 
up or bunched in a wad. Most plants should be set to about tlie same 
depth that they were before being moved. 

Moat of my experience in transplanting has been with a trowel. 
This should be strong enough at the neck to prevent breaking or bend- 
ing In hard ground. I also flatten out a new trowel and change the 
"hang" or angle between the blade and handle, to suit my own ideas. 
Be sure that the edge is sharp and the blade well polished, as this 
makes a very great difference in the speed and ease of planting. In 
making the hole, drive the trowel well Into the soli, slanting it but 
slightly. Do not pry the trowel over to make the opening, but draw 
tre whole blade toward you so that the bottom of the opening will be 
nearly as wide as the top. This allows the roots to drop their full 
length In the opening. Then take np a plant with the other hand, 
holding it Just above the neck or place where the root and top Join, 
drop the roots into the opening and hold the plant at the right height 
while th^ trowel Is being withdrawn. Then with the handle of the 
trowel or knuckles press the soil up firmly about the roots, giving a 
slanting pressure that will close the opening the whole depth. It the 
pressure is placed too close to the plant, only the surface will be firmed 
and the plant may be snapped off at the neck by the downward pres- 
sure. The amount of pressure necessary depends very much on the 
variety of plant and tlic contirtion of the soil. 

Many plantei-a prefer the dibber or some modification. A dibber la 
of a heavier build than a trowel. Instead of a thin blade, ag with a 
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trowel, the dibUer is round and pointed, or flat and mucti thickened at 
the center. The size varies with the plants, and they may be made of 
wood or pollBhed steel or Iron. This is thrust Into the ground to the 
proper depth, given a twist to Arm the soil about the opening, enough. 
to prevent looee soil flllitig tlie hole, and the plant inserted as the dib- 
ber Is removed. Ttie Koll is then llrmed about tbe roots of the plant 
by thrusting the dibl)er into the ground a short distance from the plaut 
and prying the soil over against tbe roots, I have not used a dibber 
much except when transplanting small seedling lettuce plants Into flats. 
For this purpose we use a round blunt pointed stick a little larger than 
a lead pencil. Our secretary, Mr. Cranefield, taught me this method 
of planting while he was at the College of Agriculture, 

A market gardener near Buraboo uses another way of planting large 
quantities ot seedling plants. When planting Into flats a furrow la 
made with a straight edged piece of metal of convenient length. The 
plants are laid against tbe edge of this furrow tbe proper distance 
apart and the roots, covered by pressing over the Boil with the straight 
edge, which partially makes the furrow for a new row. He uses tbe 
same idea In planting onions, early beete. etc., In the field. Tbe fur- 
row is here made with a plow attachment to a band cultivator. The 
furrow Is run partly full of water and then the plants are laid against 
one side of the furrow and soil thrown back against the roots with tbe 
hand plow, 1 have tried this method and it works well but I have not 
had enough experience to do either very rapid or very smooth work. 

Every planter has some special way of doing some of the processes, 
and methods differ largely with different sections and wltb the char- 
acter of the plant. Often in loose soil, the fingers are the only tools 
used to make the opening for tbe roots. For larger plants a spade is 
often used. Practice and common sense are most needed it large quan- 
tities of plants are to be set by band. 

Planting machines are oftcd used to transplant strawberries, cab- 
bage, tobacco, and tomatoes when metbod and extent of culture make 
their use possible. Tbey seem entirely practical under certain condi- 
tions and are a great labor saver. I cannot give detailed information 
about their use because I have never had experience with them. 

After transplanting, further care is necessary to insure a good start. 
Where It is possible to do so, watering and shading help to establish 
the plants, unless c^loudy or rainy weather prevails. If watering Is 
done at all it should be enough to really reach the roots, A light 
sprinkle does little but form a crust on the surface of the ground which 
allows more rapid drying out of the soil. If watering is done, stir tbe 
soil well as soon as dry enough. When the plant is once established, 
cultivation is much more important than watering except in times ot 
extreme drought. 
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1 should like to call attention to an implement to be uaea In trans- 
planting that I have found very convenient and that Is the point or a 
lead pencil. Perhaps some of you like to experiment with some of the 
very small seeds like begonia, and after you have had success in start- 
ing them. It may become neceaaary to transfer them to boxes ot fresh 
soil. In such case having put the soil In. good shape, take them up 
with the point of a lead pencil and press them carefully into the loose 
soli, and it fa surprising how they will improve after being removed. 

The Chairman: I think Mr, Toole raised one very good point in his 
paper when he spoke ot transplanting at the time the roots were suffi- 
ciently moist 80 that the ground does not cling too tightly to tnem, 
causing the tearing off of ail the fine fibrous roote that there are on 
the plants. Under those conditions you can leave the main root system 
of one of these small plants apparently, to the view of the naked 
eye, almost intact and yet you can have if so stripped ot the mliiute, 
fine fibers of roots that you have cut down the root surface of the plant 
immensely. 

The Chairman: Have any members ever used the sharp-pointed, so- 
called mason's trowel with success In setting strawberry plants? 

Mr. Sullivan: 1 have used the trowel for the last ten years in pref- 
erence to any other tool. It is th« best tool I can get hold of. A thin 
blade, worn-out trowel is better than a thick one. If you get a new 
one it had betta* be cut oQ an inch and rounded a little at the sides 
and sharpened, and it makes a very nice tool. 

The Chairman: I had very good success setting 5,000 strawberry 
plants using one of the old-fashioned mason's trowels. 

Mr. Irving Smith: What is commonly known as the garden trowel 
is, to my notion, a great deal too much curved for moat plant setting. 
It you can get one of them that is only a little curved, it adds Tery 
materially to the strength of the trowel. It will not bend like tne 
brick-layer's trowel and at the same time is not sufficiently curved to 
make the dirt stick to il much. It you can get that kind ot a trowel, 
which is not very common on the market, I admit, though we find 
them sometimes, 1 think it is very good in that line. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: The kind of trowel that you are apt to find in the 
hardware store is not suited for the purpose, but In one of our local 
hardware stores I noticed, looking over the catalog, they had what 1 
thought would just about suit me and had them send for some. They 
cost about ten to fittfeen cents apiece, made ot a pressed steel, and the 
handle is driven into the curve. They are In such shape that they are 
almost straight as far as length is concerned and curved more than 
on? needs. Possibly It Is very easy to hammer them Into the shape 
you wish and grind them sharp. They make an Ideal tool for the 
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purpose. I am going to asi: Mr. Longland how many leaves a plant 
ought to have wiieii triinsplanted. 

Mr. Longland: Plant them when the third leaf showt, that la, tbe 
first leaf that shows after the two seedling leaves. 

The Chairman: What rule would you lay down as to the amount ol 
moisture? 

Mr. Irving Smith: Give them what they want. When you water 
them, water them good, and then stop. 

The Chairman: Wliat would your rule be as to the amount of 
water in the soil for best tTansplantlng condition, how wet should the 
ground be from which you tahe a plant? 

Mr. Smith: 1 would Just as soon take them from dry soil, bo th4t 
the soil would drop from it. If the soil is heavy you might break the 
roots. Of course you water them after transplanting, and in 24 hours, 
almost, the seedling will start again In fair shape. 

Mr. Hildeman: AC what time should strawberry plants be set out, 
after they start growing, or as early as possible? 

Mr. Smith: We have set out strawberries for a good many years, 
and we notice habitually, we might say, unless there are some counter- 
acting circumstances, that the plants that were set earliest were the 
beat. I set out some plants this year the latest that I ever set them 
out for any bed at all, it was in June, owing to exeeBslve rainfall the 
ground was simply mud, we could not get at them any sooner. Quite 
a good many of them died and for no apparent reason other than that 
they were too far along to set. When they start the first new growth, 
let it be In their new location, then there is no disturbing of the 
growth. That has been the eiperlenee of a good many this year. 



Prof, A, C. Bprbiij., Dept. of Entomol(«y. 

I have beeu considerably interested in my trips about the slate in 
the great problem of the fruit and grain growers as to how mneh the 
birds eat or injure the Rmall fruits and the grain. However much we 
may deplore this loss, we are bound to take note and contrast with 
this loss, the examination of more than 35,000 bird stomachs by the 
experts of the United States Biological Survey and others. We need 
to remember that this very taste for seed-bearing fruits as the rasp- 
beiTy and cherry, has caused these same blrd-apecles to eat the mul- 
berry, nut, aeh and lunlper berries and later in dropping their excre- 
ment, scatter their seeds in barren places, doing incalculable good in 
reforesting areas old and new. Greater than this good is their power 
to check insect pests. How many of you have become sufflictently Im- 
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pressed with the enormity of this insect menace? In these later ysars 
of farm decline, the annual loss aeeniB to increase, despite many efforts 
to reduce It. The danger Is made worse by a great decrease in the 
number of our insectivorous birds Just when we need them most. 

I believe the annual loss is now over a bilUoa and a tialf dollars, 
and as far as entomologists are concerned, we should add the loss 
through insects spreading diseases about ¥400,000.000. So the whole 
insect problem with which birds have much to do approaches the two 
billion dollar limit. Against this 1 must array the best obtainable 
figures, that ia the last forty years our native birds have decreased in 
numbers from 20 to. 40 per cent, and during the same time that nHser- 
able English sparrow has Increased nearly 40 per cent of the total 
bird population, ousting our native birds from our (arms and gardens, 
and does not do the job of Insect destruction half as well as the birds 
be has displaced. I do not say that he does not eat Insects, he does, 
he [eeds his ycung the first two weeks almost entirely on Insects. 

Let me remind you that birds are only one of the five chief checks 
to this insect loss, and, as I will try to show you, are by all odds the 
one moat easily, controlled and that at the least expense. These five 
checks are the weather conditions, fungous or bacterial dlaeaaes, para- 
sites, predators and good farm management, especially clean cultiva- 
tion. Of these five great checks to Insect pe'ets the bird Is the only 
one which offers relief at least expense. 

The English sparrow, which was Introduced Into North America in 
1850, refused to do the work for which he was imported. Htf is aj) 
unmitigated pest. After Michigan and Illinois have spent (100,000 in 
one-cent-a-head bounties, they have just as many sparrows left at the 
end of that time ae before. The pugnacious little scamp drives out 
our native birds, pitches their young out of the neat, preempts our 
bird bouses and musses up our eaves. 

To protect birds by law, to tolerate them, merely, and reduce hun^ 
Ing and unnecessary disturbance of their nests, to muzzle our cats or 
otherwise dispose of our feline peril' (for each cat matches on the aver- 
age 50 birds a year) is not nearly enough. We must wage active war- 
fare against their enemies, especially the tramp cats and English 
sparrows. It Is a case of conservation; we have to do definite tilings 
to make the birds come baclt. "Where people are willing it is more 
easy to take care of the English sparrow in aome country towns than 
in the big cities where it Is hard to get cooperation over large area*. 
There Is one' forriula of one dr. strychnine dissolved in three quarts ol 
water, put In native wheat to soak It up, dry it and save It for the 
winter, then make some feeding station in a back yard or town grove, 
or some good place to collect birds, feed them good grain for a little 
while during the winter season; then you ought to iiave somebody In- 
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tereeted ia the work who l;nowa somelhing about birds to make sure 
that the bIrdB that come to the hanquet at the time are Dot our native 
birds, then after some enow storm put out the banquet of poisoned 
grain, and you will get a large share of the local population ol spar- 
rows. That Is the only way that tho present otters of controlUns the 
English sparrows at little expense. 

But we must attract our native birds by choice nesting sites, food 
and building inaterlals. One- of the nicest ways of attracting birds Is 
to plant on your town property, or about your farms, such fruit trees 
and wild berry bushes as you know the birds like. Then I am sure all of 
you enjoy building bird houses and taking care of them. You have 
to show the wild birds where they can come, have the apartments 
ready tor them, and then you have to be on the watch that the Eng- 
lish sparrow does not come first. 

The bluebird can be attracted, if you have no natural cavity in your 
orchard or shade trees, by putting up a little bark box beside an orch- 
ard tree. Arrange the box so the whole side will come oft when we 
want to clean It annually, or drive out sparrow nests. The bluebird 
Is one of the birds whose food Is mostly insects, 76 per cent, of which 
23 per cent is beetles and 22 per cent is grasshoppers. Of beetles be 
often gets the flat-headed apple tree borer which does so much harm to 
orchards and shade trees, killing hundreds of trees every year, and 
that, with the horned beetle, causes more loss to the trees of this state 
than any other one Insect. I do not say loss to the fruit, but the tree 
itself. We are glad to have the bluebird with us then, because he eats 
such things. Ha comes earliest on the job and he sticks through the 

The robin Is another early arrival which every grower ia more in- 
terested In from the damage standpoint than the bluebird. For in- 
stance, one-half of all that be eats is made up of insects, and the other 
half of grain and fruits. I can talk about the robin all morning, be- 
cause there are a great many things we know about Mr. Robin, and 
most of tbem are good things. It is an interesting thing to remember 
that a young robin will ©at 20 feet of cutworms a day, that he cats 
his own weight every twenty-four hours, and It Is fortunate for us 
that we have such a bird as the robin to be here at spring plowing to 
clean those things up. The only people who can do anything better 
than to have the robins and blackbirds to follow the plow are those who 
train the chickens tu follow the plow. The robin is death on cutworms 
and also death on raspberries. One of the growers at Baraboo told me 
that during that heavy rain that we had one Saturday the end of July, 
when It was said over two Inches fell in eight hours, that the picking 
of their raspberries had to be postponed until Monday morning. They 
started bright and early, but the robins had been there first, and they 
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reckoned they had lost hetwcen six and eight crates on account of 
Btcoplng and letting the i'oT)ina get their innings first. That meant a 
I0B8, probably, ol twenty dollars, but I think where you may lose one 
dollar a day from the birds during the ripening season, they have been 
giving you five dollars a day in the proceas of cleaning np. It is still 
an open question how many sound cherries tie robin eats. Dr. Hodge, 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., thinks tbey peck largely the 
wormy nherries. Of course, the robins steal many of the earliest to 
ripen, but these ripen absad of time frequently just because worms 
and decay hav« started In tbem. Unfortunately the robin is not hold- 
ing his own, despite protective laws throughout the northern tier at 
states, fer he Is slaughtered In numbers and by methods similar to 
those by which we lost our famous passenger plgdons. It is only 
about three years ago that Mrs. Russell Sage gave (15,000 for a cam. 
paign of education to see if they would not enact protective laws, 
but without avail, eo we must try to get Congress to pass a national 
law for the protection of our useful migratory birds. We mast not 
only use our local influence, but thd state and national influence in 
the protection of some of these birds. What applies to the robin ap- 
plies to many other birds that go south. 

The Baltimore oriole, with the orange body and black wings, Is an- 
other bird that needs greater consideration. He Uvea largely in the 
tree tops, eating the worms that defoliate trees. He, with few others, 
is willing to eat the hairy caterpillars which make large nests in trees 
in spring, and' the tent worm, making tents in trees In tha autumn. 
When you see rents have been made in the web worm's neBt, you can 
feel sure that the Baltimore oriole has been there. 

Another bird that destroys the same insects is the cuckoo. That 
bird is such a glutton on the hairy caterpillara that if he starts on a 
web he usually does not stop until the whole nest is finished. Every 
farmer on the edge of a forest should see that he keeps Baltimore 
orioles and cuckoos on his farni. Set out strings of colored worsted; 
do not make the mistake of putting out a long strand of it, because 
the bird often gets tied up in it. If you put It In short lengths the 
bird may have to do a little more weaving, but be will not get tangled 
up. The red headed woodpecker with the black and white body, some- 
times called the tri-colored bird, is often blamed (or stealing fruit, and 
he often does, but he likes nothing better than to take a June bug, the 
one that lays the eggs that make the white grub, and crack him open 
like a nut. We need to hav© the red-headed woodpecker, ,the crow 
and the blackbird on hand to took after the white grub, and the June- 
bug stage is'^bere the red-headed woodpecker comes in. 

The downy woodpecker is perhaps the most common one. The U, S. 
Government has just completed a survey In Virginia, published In this 
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year's !«»'« ot the Department of Agriculture, showing that the downy 
woodpecker Is responsible for killing 50 per cent of the codling motb 
or apple worm as it rests over winter under the bark, sometimes even 
85 per cent of the orchards were cleaned out by the downy woodpecker. 
The worm makes a little cell for Itself under the scales of the bark. 
Downy does not always stop to rip off the bark, but sometimes pierces 
right through and catches the fellow inside. 

Some people, including some good entomologists, still say that the 
power of Insects to multiply is eo great that we never can expect to 
get the birds to be an important check in holding them down. The 
late Prof. Smith, of New Jersey, published such a statement. But here 
Is one point on the parasite business, you cannot have parasites enough 
without pests enough for them to live on. The pest, or host. Is a neces- 
sity. And you cannot have predators like ladybird beetles and lace- 
wing flies without the pests on which they live. On the contrary, the 
birds are ready for attack without having neceesarlly to feed on the 
given pest in the past In order to grow to a stage where they are ready 
for attack. The birds are always ready. The predators and pests 
come In after the pest Is becoming epidemic. The birds are the 
"minute men," the predators and parasites the reserve forces for sup- 
port In the last attack. 

Of all birds which belong rightfully In the home orchard or the 
home grounds I can think of none to whom I would yield the palm 
sooner than to little "Bob White." Some of us looking at the beauti- 
ful colored birds often forget that birds In plain colors, drab or white, 
are frequently the beat home birds to have, they do not have to wear 
fancy clothes, it does not cost them much to tie kept up. "Bob White" 
eats a lbs, insect matter per year and S% lbs. weed seeds. He will eat 
10,000 weed seeds at one clip, he will eat 5,000 plant lice at one meal. 
They are today raised by hand from the egg, can be kept as chickens 
around the place, and if they have a proper breeding place, away from 
cat and dog, can be kept around the house. Chickens or "Bob Whites" 
are among the best ways to keep your plums from being stung by the 
plum curculio, unless you want to go through the daily process of jar- 
ring them oft. 

We need to have small houses in greater numbeis; we should leave 
some holes In the barn where the barn swallows can come in, and pur- 
ple martins must be given colonial bouses, you cannot keep a single 
pair very long, they are very sociable. We must suit the birds ac- 
cording to the type of birds Involved. At Warrensburg, Pa., they have 
two martin houses set by a tree, and that tree has never been sprayed 
and has no wormy apples, where other trees that have not been sprayed 
have been wormy, so it appears that birds have an important part to 
play. 
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Another ueefui bird of the air for whom we should provide room by 
open bam gables or Bhelvm under the eaves Is the barn swallow, who 
protects the horses and cattle from, horse flies, eating stable flies and 
the botfly, whose e^s an animal licks off and swallows, and the eggs 
hatch and caniier In the poor beast's stomach with hundreds of mag- 
gots. 

The brown thrasher, lll(e the robin, also steals fruit, but 63 per cent 
of all its food Is Insects. If v/e would plant more wild fruits they 
would forget our cultivated ones to a large extent. In laying out es- 
tates or landscape effects, morn attention could be given to combining 
' bird fruit trees with highly ornamental effects. Thus the mountain 
ash tree and sumachs, especially the stag horn, will tide birds through 
the unexpected and heavy late spring snows. Wild cherries and rasp- 
berries are all good, and the birds clean up all fruit tree pests while 
they eat. 

Both man and bird can occupy the same territory without much dif- 
ficulty. The ancient law forbade a muzzle to the ox that threshed out 
the grain. Some of the birds will demand toll for their work and this 
should cheerfully be paid. Others will demand more toll than their 
work Is worth, and these must give way. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was called to order by President Bingham at 8 P. M., 
the members having spent the afternoon on an excursion to the Bay- 
field fruit farms, guests of the Bayfield Horticultural Society. 

The President announced the following Judges; Fruit, I-. G. Kel- 
logg and A. W. Lawrence. Vegetabiea. Mr. Irving Smith. Flowers, 
Mr. William Toole and Mr. Ixingland. 



WHY WE SHOULD BEAUTIFY OUR HOME SURROUNDINGS. 

Mbs, E. C. Carver, BAYriELD. 

Thirty years ago a small town in Southern Wisconsin was in need of 
thorough renovation. Its lawns were surrounded by the old-fashioned 
fences of ttie day; they were grown up with grass and tangle); of 
shrublwry. Trees were untrlmmed and the town though beautifully 
located presented a dilapidated appeai'ance. This was the condition of 
things when a patriotic citizen, the pastor of the Congregational church, 
determined to appeal to public pride and awaken the citizens if pos- 
sible to the necessity and advantages of beautifying their homes and 
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the town generally. He therefore secured the town hall and called a 
public meeting of the dtlzena of the tovm to dlscass Its Improvement. 
Since he was an influential man,, the citizens attended this meeting 
in large numbers and listened to an address on town Improvement. 
As a result of this meeting a day was set apart for tearing down the 
old fences, cleaning lawns and ntreets, trimming trees and shrubbery. 

ThlB practice was kept up for a number of years until the desire for 
cleanliness and tor beautiful surroundings became a habit witli the 
people of this town. 

Tbe town became, and Is today, famous In Its region for its fine 
homes, Its oiled and paved streets and Itg beautiful trees and lawns. 
Any one who has visited Delavan, Wisconsin, In recent years and who 
saw it thirty years ago will realize what can be done when public pride 
ts once awakened to the Importance of beautiful surroundings tor its 
people and especially its children. 

I speak of this town In particular as it was my borne town for sev- 
eral years. What la true of this town, can be made true of Bayfield. 

Our schools and public libraries are endeavoring to create In our 
children love for literature and nature and our churches a love for re- 
Ugicm and spiritual things. A town or a city should see to It that its 
streets, its homes and Its public buildings aid and not hinder this 
educaUon which is being worked out for the children of our genera- 
tion. In this matter the citizens and the public school must work to- 
gether. 

Professor Batley, the well known hortlculturallst and lecturer said' 
once that tbe farmer of the future must be educated, and that his 
leducatton would furnish a background for his appreciation of the 
natural objects by which he was surrounded. He must know the 
botany of his grain, grass and trees. He must know the science of 
his animals, and then he would understand and appreciate his sur- 
roundings. This is true of all men and women and must be true of 
our children In tbe cities and towns of 'Wisconsin. They are the 
builders of the cities and towns of this new north Wisconsin for the 
next generation. How are they to build them? What shall be their 
model? Tbe public schools of Bayfield, Its fathers, mothers and the 
citizens must start them along the right path by furnishing education 
and beautiful surroundings which will create babits of pride and an 
appreciation of beautiful things. 

It is only necessary for the citlcens and parents to aid and foster 
the principles instilled in the schools to secure results from the chil- 
dren. 

Inteiest the children In tbe borne grounds and garden. Give tbem a 
little patch of ground and gome flower ur garden seeda snd let them 
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have it for their own. They will enjoy It immensely and it will help 
to keep them interested. The interest and evea affection which chil- 
dren acquire for trees and animala is a striking illustration ol what 
may t>e done toward their education in t^ese matters. 

A little girl who had been trained in the public schools and at home 
to love natural objects and to study their babita came home Irom 
school and found a tree cut down In her father's lawn. She burst 
into tears and said she liked that tree and thought it was beautiful 
and she liked to see it on the lawn. This particular tree was not a 
very beautiful one, and was not properly placed in the lawn, but the 
little girl had invested it with beauty and Interest, because she had 
been taught to appreciate and love natural things. 

The child was asked if she would not like to make a collection trf 
butteraies. "Sball I collect dead butterflies?" she said. When it was 
explained how she could collect and kill the live butterflies, she said 
she wanted them to live and would not kill one of them any more 
than she would her pet cat or dog. This is an illustration ot the fact 
that the school and the home education and surroundings are won- 
derful forces in training the sympathies and ideas of children with 
reference to the natural objects which go to make up their surround- 
ings. ,1 .... 

It is tha business of every community to see to It that the "streets 
and roads along which their children go to school shall aid the schoola 
in their attempt to educate the children to be town and city builders 
of the right kind, for the future. 

Nq region of our country has more natural beauty than northern 
Wisconsin. Nature has done her best [or us. We must do what we 
can as citizens to educate our children to an appreciation for, and 
an Intelligent interest in this, their favorable environment. 



THE CHERRY TREE. 
Mb. R. J. C0£. 

A few years ago there was very little interest taken in the cherry 
tree, we And that true In most parts of the state even to-day, but with 
the crops they have had In Sturgeon Bay the last few years, and the 
wonderful crops they are bound to get the next two years In Bay- 
field, an awakened Interest la cherry 'growing la apparent, and if we 
grow cherries, of course we must have trees to grow them on. 

A good many o£ ua have an idea that cherry trees are grown as 
apple trees are grown. They differ In this way, that apple trees are 
usually planted from root grafts planted In the spring and taken care 
of two or three years, as the case may bo. Cherry trees are, grown 
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from buds. Little seedling; trees are planted In the aprlng and along 
la July tbey are budded. Now, 1 suppoee some of us do not know Just 
exactly what budded trees are. or Just exactly how trees are grown by 
budding. Seedlings are planted )n the spring and when they start 
to get a nice growth the trees that we want to propagate from the 
branches that are grown this year, are cut otf and the buda taken 
from them. The little buds that grow In the angle of each leaf are 
the ones that are used for propagating. The budder taiiea ttie bud 
aticha from the leaf and before they go into the field the leaves are 
cut oft, leaving a little stem about a Quarter of an inch long. When 
the bark will loosen from the tree is the time to insert the buds, and 
these bud sticks are taken Into the field and cut as they are used. 
In a short time this bud will grow to the body of the tree. Of course 
that bud does not grow this year. It Just simply grows on to the tree. 
We do not know exactly why it does this, but it is one of nature's 
processes of healing. It will grow to the tree and nest year ia when 
it starts to grow. These trees usually grow in the first season, two, 
three, four or five feet high and from % to % Inch in diameter. This 
is the one year old tree, and that ia the one that is planted very 
largely. I think that Is all that Is necessary to say about the tree and 
I shall be glad to have questions asked. 

A Member: Does the budded tree branch the first year? ■ 

Mr. Coe: Yes, considerably. 

Mr. Toole: Does it make any difference on which side the stock ia 
inserted, whether next to the sun or not? 

Mr. Coe: It does not make any difference with reference to the 
sun, but you will find you had better bud It on the side toward the 
prevailing wind. In other wwrds. in Wisconsin, In our part of the 
state, the iprevalUng winds are from the southwest, it is better to 
bud on the south or southwest side, they are not so likely to break 
off by the wind. 

A Member: Something was said Just now about the appearance of 
a tree seven or eight years old. I noticed in the state orchard to-day 
some Oil the trees seemed to have long splits down the side of the 
tree. I am sure those trees are going to die. I lost over 100 trees 
that same way. I should like to know something about the cause of 
that split. 

Mr. Coe: There might be two or three causes. Probably the great- 
est cause is the sever© freezing last winter. The freezing of th^i sap 
in the tree espands it and spllta the tree open. Probably that is the 

A Member: Is there any way of preventing It? 

Mr. Coe: Last summer we had a very dry summer and a very wet 
fall, and the trees went Into winter green. In other words, the 
growth cells of the tree were not well filled with atarch or plant food. 
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The trees were green with sap anii with plenty ol molBture for the 
cold weather to expand. 

A Member; Would you cut as large a limb off a cherry as an apple? 

Mr. Coe: I think 1 would rather risk the apple in cutting off large 
llmbB. However, you will find cherry trees neal over almost as rap- 
Idl; as the apple, 

A Member; What size do you prefer for the stock? 

Mr. Coe; One that would be about 3/16 of aa Inch. 

A Member: What stock? 

Mr. Coe: I think I would prefer the Mabaleb. There has been a 
great deal said of late years about the Mazzard stock, but I have made 
quite a little inquiry, and the general opinion is that Mabaleb stock Is 
tnuch better. 

A Member: In planting the tree, would you plant it below where 
it was budded? 

Mr. Coe: I would plant it pretty deep, but that depends on your 
soil. It you have a heavy soil, likely to be tamped down well, I would 
not plant the tree much below the bud. 



CULTIVATION AND COVER CROPS. 

Thos. W. Boycb, Milwaukee. 

The speaker does not pretend to be a hortieulturallsL He was born 
and brought up a common farmer, but deserted the farm before he 
attained his majority to enter one of the professions. But the call of 
the land has been insistent and he has finally returned as part owner 
of a young cherry and apple orchard. Charged with the responsibility 
of overseeing the planting and care of some 17,000 trees, he has been 
busy during the last two years learning the A B C's of orchard care. 
The remarks that follow are prompted by his e^Kperlences, costly and 
bitter as some of them necessarily were. 



The proper cultivation of your cherry orchard will begin some 
time before the trees are planted. Land must be In good tilth to 
grow trees successfully. Trees will live and sometimes grow in sod 
or In hard, lumpy or baked soil; but a paEsing glance at any two trees 
or lots' of trees — the one planted in well worked land, the other in soil 
equall}' suitable for orchard purposes, but in poor physical condition 
— will convince even the beginner that trees will not prosper In any 
old place and that it pays to get your land In good condition before 
planting. 
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If possible, raise a cultivated crop oe the area you intend to plant 
to trees the Foltowlng spring and then see that this crop gets cultivated. 
If this Is not possible, deep plowing with thorough cross disking and 
harrowing will probably secure the required fineness and depth of soil. 

This preliminary preparation of the soil will show results in the 
orchard as the years go by. One effect will be to deepen the soil, 
thereby creating greater fori^ng and roothold area for the trees. 
The roots of a tree will follow the lines ot least resistance. If the 
soil is shallow, the roots will radiate close to the surface of the ground 
where every passing of plow and harrow will injure them and where 
drought first affects the soli. If the soil is in good tilth the roots get 
started right at the proper depth, forever out of the way of injury 
from plow, cultivator or drought. 

Another result of this preliminary preparation will be to fine the 
soil, thus presenting greater feeding surface for the roots and creating 
greater moisture holding capacity. All practical moisture In this state 
comes from the rains and snows of the seasons. The soil must act 
as a sponge to ai>sorb this moisture when It falls and hold it until 
needed. A soil In poor physical condition absorbs but little m<rtsture 
as it falfs, is soon streaked with cuts and gullies from the wash, and 
soon sufiFers from lack of moisture, even if a dust mulch is secured 
at once. It is surprising how much water a soil in good tilth will ab- 
sorb before it becomes saturated. This difference In moisture holding 
capacity of the two soils may nicely be illustrated as follows: 

Take two pails— bore a hole in the Iwttom ot each — fill one with sand, 
the other with good sized pebbles — pour slowly a gallon of water Into 
each pail — then measure the amount of water that runs from the 
bottom of each. There will be precious tittle in the one instance and 
almost the entire gallon in the other. Yet a particle of sand does not 
absorb moisture In a greater degree than a pebble. 

The rains and snows provide ample moisture for the orchard. The 
business of the orchardlst is to prepare his soil so that the moisture 
may be conserved for use as needed. 

Now that your preliminary cultivation has received attention and 
your orchard planted, what foUowsT Cultivate. Begin as soon aa the 
orchard is planted. Cultivate to improve the texture of tlie soil. 
Rocks may contain abundant plant food, yet very few plants are able 
to get their food from rocks. Hard, lumpy soli certainly contains the 
chemical elements necessary to support trees, yet the physical condi- 
tion of the soil Is such that trees will not thrive there. Cultivate to 
fine the soil, to keep it mellow so that your trees, through their roots, 
may avail themselves of the quantities of plant food stored there. 

Cultivate the entire surface of the orchard. At first, of course, the 
roots extend through but a small area. If the entire soil between the 
trees Is kept in good physical condition the extension ot the roots Is fa- 
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cilitated. la any healthy cherry tree the area of the root syBtem is as 
great or even greater tiaa the area of the top. A Aeo root aystein Is 
essential to the success of the tree. A glance at the tops of the trees 
in any healthy cherry orchard a few years old will Indicate that the 
roots penetrate to all parts of the area between the trees. Keep all 
the soil In good condition to aceommodalM the roots and nourish the 

Cultivate to conserve the moisture with which the snows of winter 
and rains of spring have saturated the ground. Remember, there Is 
sufficient moisture In the soil to last the tree the entire growing sea- 
son. If this moisture is properly husbanded for use as the tree needs 
It Every child of the farm knows or should know that the dry, soft 
soil on the top of the ground created by the passage ot harrow or cut* 
tivator acts as a nonconductor of moisture and thus prevents the 
evaporation of the moisture already in the soil. 

Do not wait until the ground Is dry and baked before you start your 
harrow or cultivator. It will do no good at that time. Cultivation 
never puts a drop of moisture into the soil — it merely conserves what is 
there. When once the soil becomes dry, rains must supply moisture. 
If there is a season of drought the trees are sure to suffer. 

Cultivate about every ten days, so as to preserve this dry mulch on 
the surface of the ground. Cultivate also after every rain so as to re- 
new this mulch. Never let the surface of the ground in your orchard 
become hard or crusty during the growing season. 

Continue this cultivation as long as you wish the trees to grow, or 
as long aa they may safely be permitted to grow. If the season Is un- 
usually moist, July 1 should mark the <end of active operations. In 
an average or dry season cultivation may continue with safety to 
July 15 or even August 1. Watch the growth of your trees and your 
season and govern yourself accordingly. 

This growing season has been unusually rainy In the Door county 
region. Trees planted in sod or among uncultivated crop, such as 
peas or rye, have apparently prospered this year. They do not look 
as thrifty aa trees that received clean cultivation, but they have 
maintained themselves. This exception, however, does not invalidate 
the rule that cultivate, cultivate, cultivate spells success In a cherry or- 
chard. A tree may maintain itself for a time in sod or among uncul- 
tivated crops if moisture conditions happen to be favorable; some one 
may point to an odd tree growing under such conditions and bearing 
fruit; but the wise orchardlst will not be misled by these exceptions. 
He will bear In mind that a modern commercial orchard Is an arti- 
ficial product in that he is endeavoring to secure an abnormal product 
In the way of fruit. He will maintain the artificial condition of tho 
orchard, not the natural conditions ot the forest. 
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Before going into this Important topic It may be well to answer the 
question, "What crops, if any, may properly be grown in tlie young 
clierry orchard?" The answer will depend upon the condition of the 
soil In your orchard. If the soil Is not mellow, keep to clean eultlva- 
tion, followed by a cover crop which will eventually be worked Into 
the soil to add humua. If the physical condition of the soil is good any, 
crop requiring clean and thorough cultivation may safely be grown for 
a few years, providing the plants are not placed too close to the young 
trees. Hay, grain or strawberries should never be grown, (or culti- 
vation will surely be omitted and then these crops make great de- 
mands upon the moisture in the soil that should go to the trees. Po- 
tatoes, beans, sugar beets or other jaw growing crops that begin to 
demand moisture from the soil ajter the trees liave made tbelr growth 
have been successfully grown between the tree rows and the trees 
have also thrived because of the Intense cultivation necessarily given. 
A three foot apace should be left around each tree the first year. It 
should be IncreaEed at least a Foot each succeeding year. Alter the 
third year the root system will have become so extended that no crop 
Is advised where trees are planted twenty feet apart. 

The danger In growing a cultivated crop lies In the likelihood of the 
orchardlst to neglect the sowing of a cover crop in the spaces around 
the trees. In our region cultivated crops are the rule In young or- 
chards and cover crops are rarely sown in the tree spaces. Last 
winter's severity levied a heavy toll upon the young orchards and 
hundreds ot dead trees this spring bore silent testimony to the neceSBlty 
for cover crops. ' 

A cover crop may be defined as any sown crop used in an orchard 
between the normal periods of cultivation, not for the purpose ot 
the crop itself, but to secure mulching and maintain proper physical 
conditions. The ends to be attained may briefly be stated as follows: 

First. — A cover crop hastens the ripening of late wood growth and 
thus prevents top-killing. 

Trees should have made their growth by July IB — they need the 
balance of the season to ripen the wood. Climatic conditions, how- 
ever, may be such that growth may tend to continue after that date. If 
this be permitted, the wood will not ripen and will be killed back dur- 
ing the winter. As stated previously, any crop grown among the trees 
will use moisture that would otherwise go to the tree. Take the moist- 
ure away from the tree by growing a cover crop and the growth will 
discontinue and the wood ripen Into condition to withstand the cold 
<rf winter. 

A remarkable illustration ot injury to late growth occurred with us 
last year. About July 15 a severe hailstorm vielted one of our or- 
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chardB, stripping tbe major portion of tbe foliage from the trees. 
Nature set to work at once to renew the foliage and the trees con- 
tinued to put forth new growtb until early fall, A casual observer 
would have tbougbt that the trees would survive the effects of the hall- 
storm. But we were obliged this spring to replace about J.TOO of tbe 
6,000 damaged trees. Mute testimony to the futility of late growth. 

Second. — A cover crop prevents deep freezing of tbe ground, thus 
preventing root injury. 

II the orchard has been properly cultivated during the growing, 
there will be few weeds to catch and baiA tbe snow. Snow Is a great 
protection to tbe ground, keeping the cold from penetrating to any 
great depth. If snow would only fall gently upon the earth in early 
winter and lie there until spring, possibly a cover crop would not be 
necessary. But the blizzards of winter sweep the snow from the 
open stretches and pile drifts In the roads and along the fences. A 
mat of vegetation Is of Inestimable value to catch and hold some cov- 
ering of snow. 

Third.-— Where land is at all hilly the rains of fall and spring 
will tend to wash the soli down to the lower levels, leaving the hillside 
streaked with gullies. It Is surprising how little washing will be 
found upon this same hlllBlde If a good cover crop is upon the ground. 

Fourth. — There is more or less sap movement in trees during tbe 
winter. If tbe ground has little or no cover of snow, the cold dry 
winds of winter will subtract much moisture from the soil. When 
the ground Is dry tbe tree top does not get sufficient moisture and 
top-kllUng results. A good cover crop will afford some protection to 
the soil during such a season. 

Fifth. — A cover crop will add vegetable matter to the soil. It Is 
well known that orcharding Is a method of cropping that returns 
little to the soli. Only tbe leaves fall to the ground. Any rank vege- 
tation grown during the late summer and fall and plowed under tbe 
succeeding spring will add humus and tend to keep the soil in good 
physical condition. 

Sixth. — A cover crop will keep down weeds. Weeds are of little 
value for cover. One of the obiects of cultivation Is to eradicate them. 
When cultivation ceases, as it should. In July, the weeds will surely 
grow unless there Is some stronger and better crop to take their place. 

The proper time to sow your cover crop will depend upon the amount 
of moisture in the soil. If your trees have made their normal growth 
by July 10, your cover crop may be sown at once. If tbe season has 
been dry, August 15 will not be too tate. Bear In mind that one of 
the objects of your cover crop is to discourage further growth and 
thus ripen new wood by diverting the moisture to this crop, that would 
othorwiae go to the tree. 
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Tour choice of a cover crop will depead somewhat upon the physical 

condition ot the soil. Where young trees are making all the wood 
growtH they ebnuld, some crop like rye, oats or buckwheat for cover 
purpoaee only will answer very well. On the other hand, it may be 
necessary to add fertility to the soil so that proper growth may be 
secured; In which, event a crop of field peae, vetch or clover may 
be grown and plowed under. 

Rye will grow in poor soil and can be used when a proper stand of 
some better fertility adding crop might not he secured. 

Oats, if sown thickly, cover the ground well. 

Buckwheat, produces a rank growth for cover, but should not be 
used persistently. 

Field peas and oats are a good combination for cover and for humus. 

Buckwheat and vetch seem to be ideal tor the young orchard. The 
buckwheat makes a rank growth for cover. The vetch grows until 
late in the fait. In the spring it forms a green mat 'Which, plowed 
under around June 1, adds unmeasured fertility to the soil. 

Clover is the ideal crop for increasing fertility. When sown, hew- 
ever, at this time, a cover crop should be sown. The catch is not at 
all certain. It sown in the spring, cultivation must be omitted In order 
to secure a catch, and tor this reason Its use is not recommended. 

In closing, permit this statement: It requires good sense, intense 
caxe. unlimited patience^ time and money to grow cherry trees. A 
successful cherry orchard' la not an accident. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 

PLANTING AND PRUNING THB FIRST SEASON. 
A. W. Uawbesce. 

I am going to presume in this paper that the tree has been selected, 
age, size, variety, etc., so that all there Is to do Is to begin planting. 
The ground being prepared for me, which ought to be free from roots, 
stumps or stones as far as possible, so that the planting can be done 
right 

There are many theories and Ideas about tree planting. In order to 
get a good stand, but after superintending the work of planting a good 
many hundred acres, I find that there are a good many theories that are 
only theories, and that tree planting Is only the exercise ot good clear 
common sense, well applied. 

The" getting down on your knees and working the dirt among the 
roots of a tree, as shown In Illustrations, looks all right on paper, but 
doesn't work out in the field, with the busy man. He must plant right, 
he must plant In season, and If he has much to do, he must accompllsli 
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sometliing. Therelore tie begins to use bis bead, and we find that 
wlien he begins to tblak that something Is going to be done, unless ho 
is naturally careless— In that case, he will never have an orchard any 

I have seen people let trees lay around exposed to the sua and wind 
for several bours. then spend Sve times tbe amount ot labor necessary 
to plant a tree and the tree would die. Perhaps In the time he spent 
planting tbe tree by bis methods he killed it. Trees are like all other 
plaJits that are transplanted, a little neglect here, and a little there, 
is what causes tbelr death. 

Of course tblg some-times happens before we get tho trees, but 
never In our esperlence have trees, that were in good condition wliao 
received and that did not get some unavoidable Injury, abown anything 
but a very alight loss, oCtentlmes planting thousands of cherry trees 
and not losing 1 per cent, while tbe same trees grown by tbe same 
man. packed by same party, loaded In same car and handled tbe 
same, until getting Into tbe hands of the planter, show a loss ot 20 
per cent. 

Now how do we plant a tree? We simply dig a hole large enough 
to receive the roots and deep enough to place the tree down to tbe bud 
union, throw In some good surface dirt, then fill tbe hole balf full or 
more and tramp it firmly. If the ground wtH permit thorough traiap- 
ing, otherwise we are careful about tramping too much on wet soil. 
The hole Is fiUed up and tramped again, then a shovel full put over 
tbe tramped surface. 

Now when I say tramped, I mean trampe<I down firm, using your 
heel Instead of a little pressure with your flat foot. Often we find trees 
are not tramped firm enough when planted and tbey do not live — prov- 
ing tbe work of a careless planter. This we usually watch for when 
pruning, which is done after planting, and all such trees are tramped 
firm again. 

Now I have the tree planted without pruning the roots, but I will 
let It go, it will live anyway, and beeides It was a tall dug tree and I 
didn't intend to prune the roots. If it bad been a spring dug tree, 
I would have pruned tbe bruised ends some, providing it bad not been 
dug long enough for the healing or callousing to start. Pruning the 
roots can be done in several ways. It you have lots to do, and many 
to prune, I find a good sharp hand axe and good block makes quick 
work, otherwise you could use a sharp knife. 

Pruning of tbe top Is a small Job and ten, twenty or forty acres should 
be accomplished in short order and done well. 

Here Is where the mistakes are made. Some prune while others only 
cut back. The cutting back method, without doing much pruning, 
may not be so bad. If followed up in after years with some system ot 
pruning. However, It is better at the start to prune with reference 
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to placing or eatablishlus a form to the tree, relieving as much as 
poBBible close clustering ol limbs, and giving some care as to location 
of buds. 

About three-fourtha of the top should be removed on the average 
one and two year tree. 

For example, take a well grown, well branched oae year tree, as It 
comes from the nursery. This tree usually has too many branches, 
and too maay heavy branches, several of the lower ones being nearly 
as large as the body at the tree. The head of the tree ought to be 
started about 16 or IS Inches from the ground, and In pruning for 
thj8 two or three of these large branches will usually have to be re- 
moved. 

We leave a leader on our trees, and as the one year tree Is generally 
pretty well shaped, there is not very much pruning to be done. 

The two-year-old tree Is usually a different proposition, it will 
Invariably be found with two or three limbs of about the same slao 
at the top of the tree. One or two of these must be removed eo as to 
add strength and vigor to the one most upright, wbicb should be cut 
back and left as a leader. Ever; limb on a transplanted tree should 
be cut back, the heavier ones from one to three buds and even thoee 
which are very small and abort, though left for their desirable posi- 
tion, should have the terntlnal bud removed. 



DISCUSBIOK. 

A Member: What objection do you have to pruning? 

Mr. Lawrence; We have no objection If the tree Is small. If you 
do not make too much of a scar. There would be no advantage In 
cutting ir the limbs were evenly divided on the tree, I do not think 
there would be any advantage in pruning them all off. In tbe care 
of the one year tree, tbe limbs are small, light, come out very uniform- 
ly, make nice shaped beads. 

A Member: Will you treat all varieties of cherry trees of different 
habits of growth the same way with reference to leaving tbe leader? 
Take the Morello and some other varieties that naturally have a 
higher habit of growth, do you treat them the same way? 

Mr. Lawrence: I think I would. We have had little experience 
with the Morello. I know of no reason why they should be bobbed 
off. We find In pruning tbei cherry we have a different proposition 
than we have with tbe apple. In the cherry the itmbs come out 
in clusters, to form the head. If cut olf abruptly It would tend to 
weaken that head. We find they decay much more rapidly with the 
head or cluster trim than they do with the limbs more evenly dlstrlbnt- 
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ed wltb a larger trunk. We Btrlve to get a lonEer trunk, the limbs 
more evenly distributed. 

A Member: Do you ever cut the leader from the tree? 

Mr. Lawrence: We do not now, we used to, in former years. Wo 
find on the older trees we have a great deal of trouble where the 
leader has been cut out 

A Member: Do you not cut the leader back at all? 

Mr. Lawrence; Certainly we cut It back but leave it longer than 
the aide branches. 

A Member: Do you advise trimming apples the same way? 

Mr. Bingham: On most varieties of apples we cut them back more 
severely than the cherry. 

A Member: You mean the second year? 

Mr. Lawrence: No, the first year, Never cut them back after the 
first year. Cut out limbs, but never cut back the growth. 

A Member. Do you cut any oQ at all after the first year? 

Mr. Lawrence: Not unless It hapipend to be growing In the wrong 
direction, unless too many side branches come out. We might cut out 
some of the new growth, but not if it Is in the right direction. In 
our locality we do not get too much growth. I hardly think, from 
anything I have seen here, you will get too much growth. There are 
sections of very rich Boil where possibly there Is more growth than 
should be left. 

Mr. Smith: In pruning, do you leave Just two buds on the leader? 

Mr. Lawrence: That would be plenty. 



PRUNING THE SECOND SEASON. 

President D. E. Bisgmam. 

Pruning the second season Is a short Job. After pruning the first 
year, as Mr. Lawrence has told you, beading back and thinning out, 
then the tree Is left to grow that eeaeon. The next year you will find 
that all the buds that were left on the tree do not start. Perhaps you 
have not been careful enough in pruning, because it 1^ necessary to 
go over your work rapidly and you do not get the limbs cut back to 
the best buds, therefore perhaps the tree la a little bit out of shape 
after growing one Beaeon; the terminal bud may not start; or may 
have been brushed off by your sleeve In pruning, all those things have 
to be watched. In pruning the tree the first year It Is necessary to 
watch that you do not knock off the end bud that you have cut back 
to, because If you do It is the next bud that Is going to make the 
growth. If that bud Is an outside bud, or running In the aide direc- 
tion, It will make a growth in that direction, but It may be that the 
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last bud that you left on that tree would be a bud maJilng a ahoot 
upward or toward the center of the tree. Going OTer the second 
seaeon we attempt to cut out those limba in the center that are not 
In position to make the proper form of tree. It Is a small matter, un- 
der the supervision of a man who knows what to cut out, to do the 
pruning for the second season, giving the top an outward spread 
rather than allowing it to cluster in towards the body and making a 
dense top. The tendency of all cherry tre<ea is toward a dense head 
and naturally the pruning the second year is to avoid that cluster- 
ing at the center, and of course, remedying defects we have overlooked 
the year before, taking out some more of the limbs that we find have 
a tendency to throw the tree out of balance and to get them properly 
distributed around the tree. We like to have limbs alternating 
around the tree, so our pruning the second year is merely to give the 
tree good form, cutting out the little branches that grow through the 
center. 



DISCUSSION. 

A Member: At what time of the year would you prune the second 
season? 

Mr. Bingham: This pruning is all done in the spring of the year. 
We figure on pruning before any growth starts, say along In Marcti 
or April. All this work la done with a good pruning knife. We may 
use a saw on the cherry after about tlie fourth year, before that time 
all the pruning can be done with a knife. I do not like shears, they 
are too slow. You cannot get down close to the body without bruising 
more or less, and a curved blade pruning knife is best. You take 
hold of the limb, bend the limb Just a little, and when you get used to 
cutting, cut at the proper point and never cut into the limb above or 
hack Into the body of the tree, and the limb heals over much better 
and does not leave a crushed stub, like the pruning shear does. 

A Member; Do you advise cutting back any after two years? 

Mr. Bingham: No, we do not cut after we get them pruned and 
headed back. You can, head back an apple tree, but not a cherry with 
good results. If a tree is growing very rank, long and sprawly. It will 
be advisable to cut back, but usually we have plenty of thick top, so 
we do not have to cut back to form the dense head. We aim to get 
an outside bud, or a bud on the bottom side of the limb, or a side 
bud, and avoid as much as possible the buds on the top of the limb 
that will grow toward the center of the tree, or spread out. 

A Member: You aim to cut close to that bud? 

Mr. Bingham: Yes, if you do not you will have a long stub that 
looks dead the second year. 
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A Member; What effect would it have on the cherry tree to trim 

Mr. Bingham: Well, you would remove some of the leaf surface 
which Is helping to build up the root system at this time, and I hardly 
think It would be advisable to cut off many of the leaves now. I can- 
not Bee any advantage in doing it now. Then, of course, the sears 
are not properly healed over, and you will perhaps have more winter- 
killing with fall pruning; 

A Member: Would you trim in June? 

Mr. Bingham: No, I would not, unless I iiad a reason for it. If I 
had a tree I wanted to experiment with to produce fruit buds, I would 
perhaps do a little summer pruning to remove some of the leaf sur- 
face, but I would not prune a bearing tree in June, because at that 
time the fruit ie on the tree, there would be no object in pruning at 
that season of the year. 

Mr. Richardson: You spoke of four large limbs below intercepting 
. the flow of sap to the leader. Do you find In the same way that tliey 
intercept the flow to other limbs above? 

Mr. Bingham: Yes, directly above. In pruning we avoid two limbs 
coming out on the body of the tree, one directly above the other, be- 
cause the bottom llmh is going to take the growth and the other will 
be dwarfed. That is why the spiral arrangement ol the branches 
when one is not directly above another, is better. 

A Member: Three limbs, as a rule, would not affect the leader? 

Mr. Bingham: Well no, not usually, if they are evenly distributed. 
We have very good trees of that type now. The first one year trees 
that I planted are of that type. 1 did not cut them all off, and I found 
I had trouble In those limbs getting so large, one season's limb would 
be almost as large as the balance of the tree and split down with the 
heavy load of fruit later on. I left those limbs too closely clustered 
at one point. We are avoiding that and seeing much better results. 



PRUNING THE BEARING TREE. 

Mk. a. L. Hatch. (Read by Mr. Ulsberger). 

Bearing fruit modifies a cherry tree very materially. The most 
Important modification, is In the vigor of different branches, as well 
as that of tbe entire tree. Those branches bearing the most fruit may 
become less vigorous than those bearing none. Sometimes excessive 
cropping produces complete exhaustion of a branch and It may fail to 
grow at all the nest season. In the early spring pruning, these ex- 
hausted limbs should be removed. -, , 
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Cherry trees now planted tor commercial purposea In WlEconsln 
produce ti'uit upon spura borne upon branches of one or moi'e years 
growth. Hence It Is easy at pruning time to see the probable crop 
of the coming Beason. This elves opportunity to thin or lessen the 
crop of the tree by pruning away the fruiting branches when they 
appear in excess. 

Bearing trees produce many small lateral or side branches of but 
one or two season's growth. These often die because poorly nour- 
ished, becauBe the larger branch from which they emanate monopo- 
ilaes the growth. These slender branches usually show no enlarge- 
ment or swelling of. bark at their base, while vigorous laterals al- 
ways do. The removal of these slender Umbe Is desirable. 

The tendency or growth in a fruit tree ia upward and outward, 
along and through the most direct and thrifty limbs. This tendency 
often causes one part of a branch to absorb more than Its share of 
strength, very much to the disadvantage of the other part. These over 
vigorous limbs sometimes need removal, cutting back or shortening 
~ in, and surely so If much In excess of the average vigor ct the entire 

While neglected and weak trees can be made more vigorous by prun- 
ing the Important thing In managing bearing trees is to maintain an 
even growth of all branches, and this can be done by pruning along 
the lines already indtca>ted. Properly done, at the right time, pruning 
tenda to develop fruit buds the following aeason. The right time Is 
early spring before the sap flows and after severe' cold occurs. 



THE SEASON OF 1912 IN BUGLAND. 
Professok J. G. San'd^bs. 

Possibly some of you know that I have charge of state orchard In- 
spection In addition to the entomological work of the station, and in 
that connection I want to call your attention to a few things which 
apply locally and to conditions which I think you ought to take to 
heart as much as possible. 

This Is a new country from a horticultural standpoint and naturally 
you have few fruit insect pests: less than are found In old orchard 
localities. You have that advantage, as well as some disadvantages 
that confront one In planting In a new country, but certainly a distinct 
advantage exists ^nd there is an opportunity for you to exercise great 
caution in the stock that you bring in here. Vou should be very care- 
ful where you buy young trees which are produced in various parts of 
the coimtry, and be sure that they bear inspection tags, which in a cer- 
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tain measure will Insure that they are free from Insect diseases and 

As 1 said, there are many insect pests In various parts ot the coun- 
try which are not represented here and which will be introduced If 
you do not use great caution. 

Prot. L. R. Jones, from the College of Agriculture, Is our plant path- 
ologist ; he untortunatel; is not able to be here this morning. Hla line 
of work is the study of fungous diseases, and he cooperates very ef- 
fectively with me In this inspection work. 

I think it has beea pretty thoroughly instilled Into the minds of ail 
of you that spraying Is an absolute necessity If you wish to produce 
perfect fruit. The- orchard lets and fruit growers here are of a pro- 
gressive type who have made It their business to read up on these prob- 
lems and put them into practice. There are a few things I want to 
mention this morning in regard to spraying. I have heard here and 
there several say that they spray while the tree is In full bloom. That 
Is a mistake. Do not under any circumstances spray a tree for insect 
pests while It is in full bloom, because you are very likely to ruin 
your setting fruit. Wait until the, petals have fallen, It does not mat- 
ter even If five nr eight days elapse, so you do not go beyond the twelve- 
day limit, you can spray with any arsenical poison, preferably arsenate 
of lead. That insecticide s not so well known to you as Paris green, 
but it is a far better material, because it will not burn the foliage, and 
you can apply it even stronger than the formula calls for without dan- 
ger. It has another side in Its favor, and that Is, that it will adhere to 
the foliage much longer than Paris green in case of heavy ralna. in 
fact, it will remain on for a month or sis weeks. If rightly applied. 

The all-Important thing In controlling the apple worm Is getting 
arsenate of lead down Into the calyx cup of the apple. If you will 
examine an apple flower carefully, you will And five large petals, and 
within a bunch of yellow stamens, in the center of which are long fila- 
ments and those Hlaments form a roof over the calyx cup; almost a 
solid root when the flower la young. Now, if you wait till the petals 
toll and then wait another three or four days, you will find those sta- 
men fllaments which cover up the calyx cup have dried, and opened 
up, BO the poison can be forced into the calyx cup. Here is the impor- 
tant thing to remember in controlling the apple worm. Eighty-live 
to ninety per cent of the codling moth larvae enter the apple through 
that calyx cup: If you have that cup filled with poison, you will kill 
them as they take their first meal. The second brood, which come 
out the last week in July in this country, I. should Judge, depending 
upon the season, will enter the apple ]ust as welt from the aide or stem 
end and also at the blossom end; where two apples are Joined: or 
where the apple is against a leaf or limb of any kind. About the 25th 
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to the 31st of July yoU should spray your apple trees again lor the 
second brood of codling moth, for this second brood really does the 
greatest damage to the marketable crop. The first brood cauaeB what 
we call the June drop, but frequently they do not do as much damage 
as one would think, because they frequently prevent the overloading 
of the tree. The secood brood infests the apple that we want to put 
upon the market, therefore we should be on our guard agaioBt it about 
the 25th or 3Ist of July. 

The plum eurcullo will do some damage, but I have not seen effects 
of very aerious injury in the orchards go far. A thorough, spraying 
of arsenate of lead Just as the buds are swelling in early spring, in 
conjunction with lime sulphur which will control fungous diseases, 
is very desirable. This will kill the plum eurcullo which hibernate 
around fences, under grass. In debris of various kinds, around forests, 
or wherever there is a large gathering of leaves. They come out In 
tho early spring and feed on the green bark of the twigs, and II you 
have them coated with arsenate of lead you will kill many hundreds. 

Right now you have In your midst a quite serloua pest, tho apple 
aphis, which is very abundant In «ome places and which curls the 
leaves. The best remedy is some contact wash like kerosene emul- 
sion, nicotine spray or tobacco wash, but you will get better results 
in using the nicotine spray and tobacco wash If you will use it com- 
bined with whale oil soaji suds. It seema to do more efficient work 
and is more effective. Somebody asked me about making a tobacco 
decoction. They said they, had been told by some tree agent that 
had come In recently to make It by taking a pound of tobacco stems 
and putting it in two gallone of water and boiling it tor two hours, 
Th« fact is that if you allow your tobacco stems to boll you lose the 
nicotine. Never allow tobacco stems to boil. Just let them simmer 
and steep in a covered vessel, because the nicotine passes out with 
the steam and, you lose the strength. Use one pound to two gallons 
of water, then dilute It and use It in connection with whale oil soap. 

The cutworm taaff been abundant In various parts of the state, but 
I understand has not been very abundant here, nor very destructive. 

The white grub has been with you at various points. We know of 
no remedy for this pest but we have to use preventive measures 
against it. Thorough cultivation of a field in the late fall, or summer 
plowing; continued cultivation of infested fields will check it by 
simple starvation methods. 

The house fly I want to speak of, although no horticultural peat, 
yet It Is necessary to call attention to it on account of the great 
danger in permitting the house fly to enter your house and attack 
the food. It has been thoroughly established that the house fly car- 
ries a multitude of dlEeases, especially those affecting the alimentary 
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tracts, including typhoid fev«r, dysentery, summer complaint, cholera 
infantum and many other children's dlaeasee. House flies will breed 
In, various kinds of matter which la allowed to decay, particularly In 
horse manur* about the stables. That is on** thing that should be 
removed and spread out on land at least once a week. It la perfectly 
obnoxious to see tl^e amount of various kinds of stable manure 
that is allowed to lie around and decay and attract houae 
flies. Not four blocks from this building are at least forty loads of 
manure decaying, and I venture to aay that aa high as 100,000 flies 
may breed out of that place every week. The fly is the filthiest In- 
seet that we have, throughout its entire life history, and I want 
to impress upon you the importance of keeping that fellow out of the 
house by means ot traps and poisons, more particularly by cleaning 
up all kinds ot filthy places. When we know that typhoid fever is 
carried quickly and rapidly by the house fly, we should be extremely 
careful. You have had a great deal ot typhoid fever in this city in 
the past, and I am quite sure that it does not all come from the 
water, but il there is one case of typhoid fever In the town and the 
offal of that place is not taken care ot properly, the house fly will 
visit it and carry it to other homes at some distance. 

Coming to another important point; 1 know o( several land com- 
panies, not only In this state but In other states, that are selling a 
great deal ol your land around here that is not fit for horticultural 
purposes. Many of you know, as well as T, that not all of the land 
In this county or in some adjoining counties, la fit for horticultural 
purposes. Four or five miles from the lake is the limit. II you per- 
mit companies to advertise and sell a lot of that land as Bayfield 
fruit land to people who invest a lot of money and make a total 
failure, your country will get a "black eye." The best thing you can 
do is to publish in your papers and spread broadcast the fact that 
there are certain lands being advertised that are not kortlcultural 
lands. I know of certain companies that are advertising land 10, 15 
to 20 miles from the lake, representing It as Bayfield land, which Is 
not Bayfield land in tlie true sense of the word. 

There are at various times during the season various agents coming 
In here making misrepresentations of their stock. That is the very 
thing we have been trying to drive out of this state. We have suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree, even beyond our fondest hopes, yet 
here and there some fellow creeps In and causes some mischief. Tou 
had an agent bere during the last few months who made some re- 
markable representations In regard to his stock, and induced people 
to buy stock at two or three times the normal price. He represented 
to many people that he was selling cherry trees grafted on pin 
cherry roots; said they were hardier than any other, and you should 
buy only of him. That statement was entirely erroneous. Z wroto 
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to hie company to determine whether they used any pin cherry In 
cherry growing. They Informed me that they used the Mahaleb 
Btoclc that other nurserymeii use. If any one ia dissatisfied with 
the contracts made with that agent through mlarepreeentation, the 
contract is null and void and you are not required to talte the stock 
at all; he cannot force you to take it if he has mieren resented the 
Btoclc to you In any way, particularly with reference to cherry trees. 
HIa cherry trees are no different from any others, and representa- 
tions that they were grafted on pin cherry roots are entirely wrong. 
.One of the duties that I have been trying to perform In the state Is 
to eliminate those concerns and agents that are trying to Impose upon 
the grower. We are trying to keep out the Insect pests as far as 
possible, Including the dangerous San Jose scale. We are also In- 
specting all Importations of stock from Europe, because we are 
afraid of introducing browntall moth and gypsy moth, and many 
other insect pests known in Europe that have not yet been Imported 
here. If there are any questions along these lines, I shall be glad 
to answer them. 

The President; I should like to have you give the formula for 
fifty gallons of tobacco and whale oil soap for the aphis. 

Professor Sanders: In using the nicotine preparations I think 
it is generally advisable to purchase that which is prepared by the 
companies In commercial quantities, although you can prepare It 
from tobacco stems, but so frequently failure follows efforts on the 
part of people to use the tobacco stem decoction, I think it Is better to 
use the commercial nicotine preparations and make a reasonably strong 
whale oil soap solution, perhaps using three or four pounds of whale oil 
soap to a barrel of water, rainwater or soft water, and th'en use about a 
pint of "Black Leaf 40," or perhaps a quart of some of the weaker 
decoctions. Follow the formulas on the different preparations, some 
are stronger than others, but about one part of nicotine to BOO parts 
ot the soapsuds solution Is advisable. You must be governed by 
the strength of the nicotine, or directions on the can, 

Mr. Richardson: How do you Bght strawberry leaf roller? 
Professor Sanders: That has been a serious pest in some locali- 
ties and la beat fought by spraying. Arsenate of lead has been very 
successtuUy used this year, and Is the generally advisable method 
of fighting the pest but you must start early in the spring and keep 
at It, If the infestation Is at all serious. Spray every new set ot leaves 
that comes up, every ten to twelve days until the leal roller has been 
eliminated from the fteld. 

Mr. Richardson: You would have to follow up until the second 

■ Sanders; Yes, you have to follow right along, because 
t of leaves affords an opportunity for the leaf roller to 
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work, and after lie has gotten In his work to a certain degree and folded 
the leaf over, It la liopelesa to try to reach It, because they fold the 
edge of the leaf and fasten it down with allk so you cannot get the 
poison inside. They never come outside of that folded leaf but 
feed from the Inside. 

Mr. Richardson: Is It not true that there is only a period of 4S to 
70 hours from the time they come out until they have that leaf suf- 
ficiently folded to be protected? 

Professor Sanders; I am not certain as to the exact time, but they 
are pretty fair sized before they fold the- leaf over, four to six days 
old. 

Mr. Richardson: If a man has four or five days, he can get at It 
with the arsenate. 

Professor Sanders: Yes, be has fully that time, even after the egg 
Is laid, I think a week elapses after the egg is laid and the larva 
turns the leaf over, you will find most of the larva as large as a knit- 
ting needle or perhaps as large as the lead in the pencil before it 
turns the leaf over. 

A Member: What strength of arsenate solution do you find ad- 
visable? 

ProtesHor Sanders: Not less than 3 lbs. to 50 gallons, four Is 
better on any of the low growing crops, I think four pounds of 
arsenate to 50 gallons Is more satisfactory than weaker solutions. 

A IHember; Then do you run your Bordeaux mixture right in 
with It? 

Prof. Sanders: Well, you could do that, but those two do not 
work BO well together as Paris green and Bordeaux. 

Mr. Richardson: Is there any chemical reaction that you can 
see? 

Prof. Sanders; Sometimes there is and sometimes there is not; 
sometimes good results have been obtained and again it has turned 
to a dark solution. I have seen It both ways. 

Mr. Richardson: Normally, should there be any chemical reao- 
tion? 

Professor Sanders: Generally there la some chemical reaction, but It 
Is seldom Buflicient to cause any harm. 

Mr. Richardson: If you are going to mix the two, do you use the 
attenuated solution instead of the concentrated? 

Prof. Sanders: Always. It la better to mix anything like that 
in the attenuated form. Tou should not mix arsenlcais with the 
stock solution of Bordeaux. 

A Member: Would arsenate of lead, four pounds to fifty gallons 
of water, burn the leaves without lime? 

Prof. Sanders: No, that is one of the advantages of arsenate of 
lead; It will not burn the foliage it it Is a good brand. II It con- 
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forma to tlie state law paased a couple of years ago, arsenate of lead 
will not burn foliage. Paris green has a certain portion of soluble 
acid which will burn the foliage It you do not uae Ume with It. 

Mr. Molsteln: Has it been your obBervatlon that the bull wasp, or 
hornet, playa upon the aphis? 

Professor Sanders; I do not know the esaet one to whicb you 
refer, but there are a number of smaller bees which do kill apbids 
and store them away. Sometimes you wilt find on the common 
sumac twigs cells filled with fifteen to twenty aphlds and an egg of 
the bee, that will be capped over with cut leaves, then there will 
be another cell, until you have ten or a dozen frequently, and per~ 
haps 500 or 1,000 apbids collected in one twig. 

The President: Is there some chemical action In mixing lime- 
sulphur with arsenate? 

Professor Sanders; There Is sometimes chemical action. 
The President: Is It considered a good mixture to use? Is It 
not almost Impossible to keep the mixture sufficiently agitated to 
spray it out on the tree? We find considerable trouble. 

Professor Sanders: Sometimes a precipitate forms which may 
prevent your getting the best results In the use of the combined 
spray of lead arsenate and Ume-sulphur unless severe agitation of 
the material Is kept up and that is not always prepared for In the 
manufacture of many pumps. 

A Member: Would It be possible to find an Insect enemy that 
would control any of these pests? 

Professor Sanders: No, I do not think that Is a feasible plan 
with any of our Insects. 

A Member: Can the beetle that produces the white grub be at- 
tracted to the light and destroyed? 

Professor Sanders: Tes, It can be attracted to the light aulte 
readily, and I do not know but finally we may have to resort to some 
such plan to control the white grub, but it is not best to try any such 
method on our leaf rollers or any small moths, because they can be 
controlled with spraying and the spraying Is efficient, not only for 
those, but any other leaf eating insects. There are two or three wee- 
vils that affect the strawberry that can be controlled by spraying. I 
think It is always safer to spray the crops; it controls a number of 
insects, and prevents them from multiplying. 

A Member: Are strawberry plants Inspected before selling? 
Professor Sanders: Our state iawa require that all strawberry plants 
offered tor sale must be offlcially inspected for insects and diseases. 
There is a root louse Introduced Into our state at various points 
from Michigan, Illinois and adjoining states. We have found it In 
a number of places, and In several places we have been able to 
eliminate it entirely by plowing up the old beds and starting new 
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beds. The presence of the root louse is best indicated by many ants 
which work around the base of the plant, attracted by the aphlds, 
and often carry the plant lice from plant to plant and take care 
of them. We And the infested plants by watching the ants, then 
by pulling up the plants we will frequently find the roots ol the 
plant covered with dark green plant lice. They are most abundant 
and do the greatest damage in sandy soil. We rarely find them In 
any quantity In clay soil. 

A Member; How would you protect trees against the rabbits? 

Professor Sanders: The beat plan would be to repeal the present 
state law protecting them. The best protection is to cover the 
trunks of your trees with wood veneer or something of that sort. 
Corn stalks can be tied around. There Is nothing that has been 
found which Is a thorough protection In the way of a wash that can 
be applied to the trees, although many companies advertise some bit- 
ter preparation that they will sell you at a good profit. 

A Member: How do you protect against mice? 

Professor Sanders: I wish I knew. Mulching the trees with any 
kind of grass or hay or straw Is more likely to cause damage by mice 
than with clean cultivation. The old metliod of whitewashing trew is 
not as foolish as It seems to many people. It protects the trees from 
borers to a certain degree. It doea not hurt the trees at all. 

A Member; Does tramping the snow help against mice? 

Professor Sanders: Yes, that will help to a considerable degree 
II the snow Is damp, piled around the base of the tree. That would 
he a considerable job with a large orchard, but would be worth 
white If you found damage was being done. 

The President: Last night we had a paper here on the absolute 
necessity of cover crops in the orchard. Now the question comes 
up here about the mice and you say mice are not very apt to.aftect 
an orchard that Is in clean cultivation. Those two do not work to- 
gether. 

Professor Sanders: They do not work well together. 

The President: We have heard a great many people advocate 
mounding trees to protect them from mice. Usually it is alright. 
Once in a while the mice will work up in the snow. 

Mrs. Howlett: In case the trees are girdled, is there any way of 
saving them? 

Professor Sanders: There is a method by which you can save 
them known as bridge grafting. It is rather tedious, but i( the tree 
Is valuable and is not too severely girdled, it may be worth while. 
Make a clean cut around the girdled place; take small twigs, cut 
them down to a knife edge and insert them above and below the 
wound, carefully bringing the bark in contact at the end of each 
twig. You could put In a number o( those and perhaps whitewash 
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over the spot, or give It a coat of paiat, coveriog up the espoeed 
wood and vrap it. Sometimea the trees will recover and the bark 
grow over It, but it is rather tedious to go over a lot of trees that 
way. Sometimes it may be worth while. 

The question is asked why only a portion ot this BaySeld penin- 
sula land is available tor horticultural purposes. H it were not 
for Lake Superior you would not be able to grow fruit up here at 
all, that is, many of our larger fruits. It is the influence of the 
water controlling the frost in both spring and fall which enables 
you to grow fruit here. Now, the Influence of the water which is 
strong enough to affect apple growing or larger fruit growing does 
not extend very far back from the lake. In some places the area 
that is affected Is broader than in other places and that must be 
taken into account. For instance, you may And a place where it ex- 
tends only a mile or two up some high ridge and back of that sharp 
ridge you may get frost a week earlier than on the water front. In 
other places that region may extend back six or eight miles, but 
rarely. It is not safe to count on any more than five or six miles at 
best In many places. Of course when you get out on one of the is- 
lands about here, where you are surrounded by water, then you 
have a tremendous influence exerted by the water both in the spring 
and fall. Many people cannot understand why water has influence 
on fruit growing. As I came up from Marshfleld the other day I 
saw many places where they have had heavy frosts many miles south 
of Ashland but there has not been any frost here and perhaps will 
not be for three or four weeks. That is the controlling Influence 
of the proximity of water. 

A Member; Can you get too closeT 

Professor Sanders: No, you cannot get too close to the water. II 
you are reasonably close to the water, on soil that Is adaptable to 
fruit growing, you will be perfectly safe. 

A Member: On low land, too? 

Professor Sanders: No, not exactly low land. Tou must choose 
your soil every time for fruit growing, and good air drainage is 
highly desirable. 

A Member: Going hack to the subject of mice, would lime-sul- 
phur applied heavily to the base of a tree have a tendency to dis- 
courage the mice? 

Professor Sanders; I think Hme-sulpbur used pretty strong In 
connection with a heavy whitewash would be more effective than 
whitewash alone. It could be painted on the trees and would have* 
a tendency to discourage the mice. But when mice get very hungry 
in the winter they will attack almost any tree or plant 

A Member: How would heavy ^r paper do fof protecting the tre« 
body Jn tile winter? 
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professor Sanders: I would never apply tar paper to a tree, ob- 
peclally cloaely to the tree. There seem to be chemlcala in tarred 
papers that frequently cause burniag of the bark. It you take the 
common felt paper something like that used for deadening floors 
under carpets, it might be applicable, but I would not put a tar 
paper immediately against a tree, because sometimes serious injury 
results. 

Mr. Richardson: Then the untarred building paper would be all 
right? 

Professor Sanders: That would be all right to a certain degree, 
but I like wood veener, or something like that that will not apply 
tightly to the bark. We do not want anything that will He abso- 
lutely against tbe bark. Better have It loose. 

A Lady: We have bad good success with burlap, tying it ratber 
loosely, spraying over the burlap, leaving It there till the burlap de- 
cays. 

ProtesBor Sanders: It Is possible that the burlap permeated with 
the spray has been a protection to a large degree. 

A Member: Do you injure the tree by leaving the wood veneer for 
several years? 

Professor Sanders: Not unless you get It too tight, so that it 
cuts into the tree. 

A Member: What about the flat-headed borer? 

Professor Sanders: You can protect your trees from the flat-headed 
borer, whlcb la perhaps your moat dangerous enemy to young trees 
in this country, by a thorough application ol thick whitewash In 
spring and keep It well whitewashed each year. 

A Lady: We have had good success In killing mice by soaking 
wheat in strychnine and placing tt around the trees where the mice 
will get it. 

A Member: Do mice bother cherry trees very much In the winter? 

Professor Sanders: They do not seem to bother cherries as much 
as apples, on account of the bitter bark of the cherry. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



WINTEK MEETING 

January S, 9 and 10, 1913. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. January 8. 

The meeting was called to order by President Bingham at 2 p. m. 
In the MadiBon Free Library, Madison, WisconBln. The President 
introduced C. P. Gary, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

ADDRESS BY MR, GARY. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I do not know why I have 
been called upon to-day, unless It la for one of two or three reasons. 
One Is, my ignorance of the subject, so that those who come after 
me may appear more brilliant. Another is the general good will 
of the people who are kind enough to wish to do me an honor now 
and then. 

While I know very little about the subject that you people are 
chiefly Interested In, I do know something about Its results, some- 
thing about its outcome. I no not know a great deal about the proc- 
ess, but it is the outcome that a great many people are interested 
in. In other words, the Irults, both figuratively ^nd literally, that 
come from your study and labor. 

I am especially under obligation to your society and the officers 
for the attempt In the last few years to help us In the matter ot 
decorating school grounds. It was very kind indeed of you to under- 
take to do something in that line. We have been trying In Wisconsin 
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(or a long time to Improve the school grounds of our country 
schools. In the first place, those grounds are entirely too small as a 
rule. Every year we send out an Arhor Day Annual, as It (s called. 
Indicating how trees may be planted, and what kind of trees and 
shrubs and various kinds of plants are good for school grounds, and 
yet the thing moves very, very slowly. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that moat country school 
grounds are exceedingly harren and uninviting places. I apeak 
o( your Interest In this because I am more familiar with this perhaps 
than any other phases of the work which you have undertaken, al- 
though I am aware that this Is just a minor and side Issue with you. 
It is not so with us. But the grounds In our country schools are 
anything but beautiful at present and anything you can do to help 
will be appreciated. 

There Is a county superintendent over the state line, by the way, 
who has done a great deal In the way of stirring up his people to 
look after the planting of trees. He has an illustrated lecture, 
stereoptlcon, and as he goes about and delivers that lecture he throws 
upon the screen Che school grounds, and then alongside ot that he 
often throws on a screen the yards ot some of the more prosperous 
and thrifty and painstaking farmers and the contrast Is really 
something very painful, something very much to the discredit of the 
school grounds. He will take a stretch of road with some beautiful 
trees, perhaps, or a little grove and throw that on the screen for 
the admiration of everybody, and then he will throw on the screen 
another school ground barren ot trees, or an old scrub ot a tree, 
perhaps, not a thing growing on the ground, and in that way he has 
been able to educate his people. To some estent we have been doing 
some such things In this state. We have In that particular a rather 
difficult problem, which I think your experience and your ability In 
tree growing will help us a great deal in solving. Our children ought 
to have the beautiful around them. 

One thing a child goes to school for Is to come in contact with 
superior personalities. I say, "superior personalities," you under- 
stand what I mean, I do not mean that the teacher la superior, nec- 
essarily, to the parent. Many times the teacher is sadly interior to 
the parent. But on the whole, according to our theory ot the way 
things ought to be, the teacher Is more thoroughly trained In the 
use of language, she is more careful In her personal appearance, she 
Is more courteous than the average run of people. If she Is not, 
she is scarcely the sort of person that ought to be brought In contact 
with pupils. You will understand, of course, that I do not mean a 
teacher should be an extremest in fashion, or a man should be a fop, 
anything of that sort at all. I believe In womanliness and manliness 
and character. > . 
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If we could make our surroundings of the Bcbool grounds beau- 
tiful, it will remain in tlie minds o£ our children as long as they 
live as one of the pleasant things in their early childhood, the BCbool 
with ell its beautiful eurroundings and Its appropriate setting. But 
the memory that many ot our children are likely to bear aboat 
their country schools Is very different from that. 

Now, coming a little closer to this subject in which you are Imme- 
diately concerned, I am telling you nothing that you are not aware 
of when I say that the people of this state credit to this Society a 
great deal of excellent work.in the way of increasing the amount of 
trult grown, and Improving the quality of the fruit grown in the 
state. 1 think your Society began some fifty years ago and with 
various upB and downs it has continued up to this time, perhaps 
never very large, but none the less efficient. 

There is one respect In which we are reaping the reward or benefit 
ot your labors. As time goes by, more and more the medical pro- 
fession is going to say to people that It is necessary for them to pnt 
Into their diet more and more fruit. They are coming to that point 
of view, that the acids of the fruit, the various Juices of the fruit 
are excellent for the health. It is becoming a necessity, not merely 
a luxury, to have an abundance of excellent fruit. Your labors, I 
suppose, are largely in the direction of showing people what can be 
done in the way of growing fruit here commercially, and ot course 
your labors in that direction are not over. You have a great work, 
it seems to me, to get the average farmer who does not grow fruit 
for profit, hut merely for his own use, to do more and more in the 
direction of having proper fruit trees and small fruits than has been 
done up to date. I am very sure that the great majority of farmers 
are not doing what they might do in the way ot raising choice fruits 
for their own table use. 

There is another phase of this question that I think perhaps your 
Society has not yet given any great amount of attention to, but I 
think as time goes on you probably will, and that Is the growth of 
vegetables. You may have given more attention to that than I am 
aware of, but there is a great field here, both in the direction of 
profit and use, more particularly In the direction ot the farm gar- 
dens and tbe gardens around the smaller towns and cities. Many 
people might raise a splendid little garden patch in Madison, for 
instance, which they fall to do. They might derive health and prof- 
it by reason of producing their own supply ot garden vegetables. 

Another thing is tbe flower side, all three things come under 
horticulture, but I think, with the exception of the gentleman who 
sits before me, who is known the country over as a raiser of pansles 
of the most splendid varieties, and a few others like him, I think 
the matter of careful growing of flowers is rather neglected in pur 
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Btate. It seems to me tbat tboBe two features ot horticultural work 
should be in future much emphasized by your Society. 

You know rar better thaa I that we have in the mala here a 
splendid state for the raisins of fruits. I think one of the things 
that becomes evident as we think about the products of the soil, one 
of the things that must impress US all is this fact, and I will explain 
what I have to say by a little story of an actual occurrence. Down 
near the Atlantic shore there was a tract of ground that was quite 
level and very fertile, but juat back of it on the bench or upland 
there was a tract of laud that was unfertile, nobody could do any- 
thing with It to amount to anything. One day a man came along 
and he saw that soil and he said to himself, "I think that we could 
raise the kind of melons here that they raise out at Rocky Ford in Col- 
orado." You remember what a splendid melon was developed out 
there that was found in our first-class cafes ali over the United States 
a few years ago, sold at high price and was an excellent article. 
So, this gentleman started on this piece of land that never had been 
able to produce anything and raised Rocky Ford melons of the same 
kind. It was close to the East, no end of market, he was able to 
make splendid money out of that land, and that became more or leas 
of an industry there. 

Take our own state, here around Chequamegon Bay they aro be- 
ginning to raise splendid at na wherries, and they are going to ripen' 
at a time of year when strawberries elsewhere are passing away, an 
excellent quality they are raising there, and around Ashland they 
are developing lands for the purpose of raising strawberries. You 
know how it is in Door county; land regarded as practically worth- 
less in many cases makes the best cherry orchards, and as time 
goes on I think we shall find that all over the face of this earth 
there are to be found spots that up to this time are considered prac- 
tically worthi«BB that will be of splendid usefulness in some one di- 
rection when we learn what that direction is, something that is imme- 
diately marketable and profitable. We do not know yet what to do with 
old Mother ^arth. We know in a way, that is, within certain limitations 
but we do not know fully. 

I will close my remarks by Just one illustration, and what was 
true in this particular thing is true in fruits, no doubt. I lived for 
some years in Nebraska, and while living in that place along about 
1S90, I bad as one of my best friends a physician who had a great 
deal of practice out in the country, and when I was not teaching 
school, that is, on Saturdays and sometimes on Sundays, sometimes 
at night, be would invite me to drive out with him into the country 
while on his professional trips. I was very glad to, do It, fresh air, 
good company, and so on, but there was one thing that was a dls- 
tresfiing fact to me, namely, that the farmers were esceedingly- poor. 
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they had seemingly very little to live on. They could not pay their 
debts, could not pay their doctor's bUls, could not pay their grocery 
bills, they had poor stock and poor houses, their children were rag- 
ged and their schools were poor, everything was In & run-dowQ con- 
dition. Now, that was not because the country was old and had been 
worn out, or anything of that kind. It was a comparatively dry 
climate and they did not know what to raise out there with success. 
Some years they would have very good crops, some years they would 
not. When I left there about 1893 they had had several years of 
exceedingly bad luck and everybody nearly starved to death. Some 
people moved away, could not stand It at all, but those who remained 
started in very soon after that to raise alfalfa, and they found they 
could produce several crops a year — splendid, heavy crops, and the 
hay sold at a high price. A few years ago I was back in that same 
community, and 1 went with that same doctor on a drive out in the 
country again, and I was amazed at the change. The farms were In 
the finest shape; here was a barn that had the most modern Im- 
provements, here were Bne cowa and good stock of all sorts, and 
these men bad their automobiles and they had their bank accounts 
and they were sending their children to college and they were do- 
ing all sorta of things that they never could have dreamed of doing 
before, and the whole secret was that they had learned what they 
. could bring forth out of their soil. That was the whole story. 

Now, you people have done a great deal of that sort of thing, 
and I have no doubt you could do much more of It. I suppose if I 
were to ask you; you would tell me there are portions ol Wisconsin 
that wilt never produce fruit to any great extent. I presume you 
would tell me that, and yet it may be that in ten years from now 
you would laugh at that Idea. I cannot teJl what may happen, you 
cannot tell what may happen, but when we come to this matter of 
raising fruit, or whatever it may be, thai the soil Is adapted to and 
that the climate is adapted to, we shall be successfully producing 
crops. Until we do do this, until we do And out what is the crop 
that Is suited, or the fruit that is suited, we are going to fall short 
of the largest success. 

Now, there Is one thing about this fruit production that a famous 
gentleman in California has pointed out to us, that is; that we 
can rapidly change our fruits and various kinds of vegetables, any 
kind of growth, for that matter, we can change it almost at will. 
We can change, as time goes on, our fruits just as they are chang- 
ing the com and just as they are changing their various farm crops, 
we can change It to suit our climate, our soil and all these matters. 
I am sure in this respect the people of the state regard you as 
public benefactors when you are working largely unselfishly, in- 
cidentally getting profit out of it yourselves, but you show the spirit 
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of caring for the welfare ot the state; and you have accomplished an 
Immense amount of good. Tlie state is helping you, and I hope U 
will help you as liberally as your needs may be, and I know of noth- 
ing that is ol more benefit to the state than this work that you are 
doing. 

REMARKS BY DELEGATES FROM OTHER STATES. 

Mr. R. A. Wright. (Mlnneeota). — I am pleased to be here, and I 
am free to say that I hope to receive some good from this meeting. 
If you people have the start of us in Minnesota, if you have got 
ahead of us in any way In raising fruits or marketing the same, I 
am here to gain on those points and take them home to our Society, 
and yet I trust that I will be able to do something that will help to 
make these meetings pleasant and beneficial to all present. 

Mr. H. G, Street. (Northern Illinois).— I do not feel as If I needed 
very much introduction to this Society. This is the first Society I 
ever belonged to, I live only a mile and a half from your southern 
line, just south of Lake Geneva, and being chiefly interested in secur- 
ing hardiness in fruit trees, I joined your society before I did our 
own. also the Minnesota Society. I always like to come up and see 
you people up this way. especially after a hard winter like last win- 
ter. We suffered quite severely down there, not having very much 
snow on the ground, and the frost getting three and a half to five 
and a half feet deep, according to exposure. Consequently this spring 
the tops started out In nice shape and when the roots followed up 
they were dead on many trees, consequently It showed root killing. 
So I wrote up to your Secretary before our northern meeting and 
tried to get some man that he thought would do us as much good as 
any one could, so he arranged for Professor Moore to come down. 
I was surprised in . reading over your last Wisconsin Horticulture 
that so many apparently thought that one root was as hardy as an- 
other, and it was not necessary to secure hardy roots, but I found 
that In the southern part of the state they had the same experience. 
I espect before we leave we will hear some one that will solve the 
question of hardy roots. 



BY-PRODUCT OF THE APPLE ORCHARD — EVAPORATED 
APPLES. 

Mb. B. W. Catchpole, North Rose, N. Y. 

I bring you the greetings of the fruit organizations of the Empire 

State. While some of our organizations are somewhat larger than 

this, poeslbly they are not doing any better work. I myself (eel that 
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our very test work has been done under adverse eonditiona, when 
our membership was very much smaller than at the present time. 
Conditions have lavored us. Some of the members have been mak- 
ing money in large quantities in very short periods ol time, and they 
are spending It very freely indeed and indulging in some of the lux- 
uries and are not devoting as much time to the development of the 
fruit industry. I think there Is danger of (ailing to realize our 
position in regard to competition in certain quarters. For instance, 
the Northwest with its enormous production of box fruit, the great- 
er competition from Southern Pennsylvania and the Virginias, which 
are strong competitors in the line of exportation. 

Taking up the topic assigned me, I think it Just aa well to analyze 
some conditions in the apple-growing industry before going into the 
by-products. Many of you know the enormous plantings in the 
Northwest, with only 10 or 12 per cent of the plantings now in bear- 
ing. You have a general idea of what that crop is worth now, 
there is hardly money enough left after paying all charges t. o. b. 
This great expansion Is true of Western New Tort, it is true of 
Southern Pennsylvania, it is true of the Virginias, way down through 
to the Western Carolinas. Fruit trees are worth more money in 
North Carolina than they are in the Virginias or New York Stat*. 
Then too, the sections referred to, especially those from New York 
State south, I think are giving better care to their orchards tlian are 
the people in Western New York. They are giving more attention 
to packing, the states themselves are spending more money, Bending 
out more men to instruct in the profitable growing and packing of 
fruits than is New York State or any of the Mid-West States at the 
present time. These things must be considered in the very near 
future. To-day the price of barrel apples is very close to the cost of 
production under the present methods as adopted by the up-to-date 
apple growers in Western New York and the sections referred to 
further south. These things are valuable to you people here In this 
state, as I understand your conditions where your orchards are com- 
paratively small, where there is comparatively little commercial 
growing, where your overhead charges are not aa great as in these 
specialized sections and chances to produce a fair grade of apples 
for less money than some others perhaps are producing them. This 
is one viewpoint, the opposite viewpoint, the argument generally 
used in regard to growing better fruit, being able to grow more 
fruit of which a large per cent will go into the barrel. (As to meth- 
ods there is quite a difference of opinion among prominent growers, 
one very large grower in New Jersey taking the view that weeds 
are nothing more than a cover crop and it does not cost {16 a bushel 
for seed as Is the case with clover. With high prices for barrel ap- 
ples, the argument that one should use the very best care, the best 
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orchard methods, liberal fertilizing, spraying, proper pruning, culti- 
vation, IC necessary, and the growing of this high grade fruit followed 
up in many cases now in the orctard sections with hand-thinning, re- 
moving of the lower grade of fruit, that would otherwise be used up 
in the evaporator or cider mill many feel that that is the Ideal meth- 
od of growing apples at the present day. Personally, 1 (eel that 
hand-picting should be considered as a regular orchard operation. 
I think it ia a good Investment, that la, if you are going to play the 
game, play It to the limit. But we have men in Western New York, 
as there are in other sections, who are growing Just a fair grade of 
fruit which is not good enough to barrel, which goes to the canning 
factory, or the surplus goes to the cider mill or evaporator. Some of 
those men I must admit, although I am a large grower, have been 
making a fair amount of money upon their investment and hot do- 
ing any worrying over it. They do not feel a hall storm. It only , 
means a little less money to them out of their money invested there. 
Now, in regard to the amount of the product of the evaporator, the 
value of the fruit handled in Western New York by the Western New 
York Fruit Dealers' Association was, In round numbers, $9,000,000. 
A large part of this was exported, 50 per cent of the exportation goes 
to Germany, about 33 per cent to the Netherlands and the remainder 
ia scattered widely. The price of evaporator fruit has its cycles of 
ups and downs. Unfortunately just at this time we are on the down 
cycle, the cost going down to four cents per pound. The last period 
of low prices occurred in 1896, when the lowest price went down to 
three cents per pound. During the intervening period prices have 
been sucb as to warrant a fair product and sometimes a large one. 
Last year the price jumped to an advance of over two cents per 
pound. The unfortunate condition right now is this, the product of 
the evaporator has been used as is the stock market In New York 
City, for gambling. The fever started in a small way among local 
producers and growers back in the early 'OOs, and they had a lot of fun 
out of this game, it extended to the large dealers, to the jobbers of New 
York, and last year our German friends took up this form of amuse- 
ment, with the result that at the end of the season there were 300 
cars of evaporated fruit in Germany beyond their needs, quality none 
too good, they were carried over in Improper storage, and a very 
small portion of them lit for human food when the spring campaign 
opened, leaving a surplus there and our German friends very much 
prejudiced against the entire business of evaporation. Naturally, In 
the course of trade these conditions will right themselves, the ele- 
ment of speculation Is being eliminated to a large extent In this coun- 
try, and the influence of the organizations is toward a better grade 
and increased consumption. In 1896 and a few years following, the 
product was very low in grade and consumption was materially less- 
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ened which resulted in the state of New York passing a law decreas- 
ing the amount of moisture which was permitted In the evaporated 
product, 37 per cent, which at that time was supposed to be low 
enough so that the product would keep reasonably well through one 
season, and other conditions were also changed somewhat to Im- 
prove the product to the end that consumption was again stimulated 
and the trade was going along very nicely until this unexpected drop 
in prices occurred last fall. I think those who have been in the In- 
dustry longest, especially the dealers, believe that there is still a 
fairly good future for the process of evaporation. 

The matter of evaporating should be considered in relation to the 
disposal of other products of the orchard, or the other methods, the 
first and easiest of course being the elder mill; next in order the 
evaporator, and the canning factory and the barrel. To give you an 
idea of the range of prices In the commercial sections In Western 
New York in the past fall, the bulk of the elder apples were sold 
from the orchard at 2S cents per 100 pounds, the product ot the 
evaporators, 26 and 30 cents per 100 pounds, and the canning factory 
paid from 40 to 60 or 70 cents per 100 pounds, the highest price be- 
ing for big apples. In grading the elder apples, there were to be no 
knots, but no limit on the size. The evaporators and the canning 
■ factories are both Insisting on nothing less than 2 Inches In diameter. 
This will give you a rough idea ot commercial values under the exist- 
ing conditions of the past season. I think the safer way where the 
product Is sufficient. Is to combine either a cider mill with an evap- 
orator, or with the canning factory. The canning factory people, 
as far as grade is concerned, have lowered their grade, so that there 
is very little difference between the grade of the canning factory and 
the evaporators. While the drop in the canning factory has been 
greater than the drop in dried fruit, yet I think the greater surplus 
will be carried over from the canned goods. You will naturally Inter 
from the lower price conditions In Germany, that the tendency has 
been to reduce this season the total amount of the evaporated prod- 
uct. Evaporators were very slow starting at the beginning of the 
fall campaign; bought very conservatively and in some cases closed 
early, made a very short run as against the old plan of making 
heavy contracts, spiling futures and buying freely. The labor prob- 
lem I think is fully more serious with canning factories than it is 
with evaporators. Conditions in the canning factory are not as de- 
sirable lor the operators as in the evaporator. Perhaps some of you 
may know that those matters have been stirred up lately in our own 
state In the way of legislation during the past four months, articles 
have appeared In the magazines as to the condition of the canning In- 
dustry In the state on account oC the canning factories being exempt 
from the law passed a year ago as to the employment o( women oper- 
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atora for more than sixty hours per week, and allowing the employ- 
ment of child labor with no restriction clause. 

Taking up the matter of the process of evaporation Qrst, it dates 
to my early boyhood. I happened to live in one of the fruit countries 
of Western New York: between Hocheater and Syracuse. So far as 
history goes, the first commercial transaction in this product occur- 
red by sending on a wagonload of dried fruit from my own county 
eastward Into Jefferson county, a dairy section, a distance of some- 
thing like sixty miles, and a team bringing back a load of cheese, 
purely a barter proposition In those early days. That fruit prob- 
ably was a sun-dried proposition, stringing those apples In quarters 
around the kitchen stove. Then soon followed the making of those 
very small evaporators with a capacity of from 5 to IB bushels per 
day, which was usually operated out-of-doors, occasionally in the 
summer kitchen or woodshed, the labor performed na a rule by mem- 
bers of the household for probably twelve to sixteen hours; each farm 
perhaps had one of those and the members of the household as time 
permitted kept these driers going and brought Id some extra money 
for buying a winter supply of clothing and some of the pleasures of 
life. This style of evaporator was used tor some little time, but was 
gradually replaced by two distinct types of plants. The one a long 
horizontal box, four feet In width on the Inside by six feet in height 
and from 16 to 20 feet In length, a iurnace underneath one end, a very 
large furnace with the pipes running back through the entire length. 
The fruit was placed upon wire racks upon horizontal runs in this 
box, first placing this rack, the width probably two and one-half feet, 
on the lower run directly over the furnace, thus getting a high heat 
at the start, and each rack was inserted and these were pulled along 
and each one In turn was exposed to the heat and came back and the 
racks were kept going back and forth on these runs until sufficiently 
dry for the racks to be removed. That was called the box drier. It 
was cheaply built and quite easily operated. Its great drawback was 
that under certain damp conditions of the air, the entire apparatus 
would be just one mass of super- saturated air, and it was practically 
Impossible to do anything, only keep the racks moving. The other 
type which came in about the same time was the brick tower, com- 
posed entirely of brick four feet square on the inside, with the fur- 
nace at the Iwttom. Into this, racks were introduced at the bottom 
directly over the furnace and raised and room made tor the introduc- 
tion of another rack by the system of either a ratchet wheel or long 
lever and the fruit taken off when it got dry enough further up In the 
tower. The tower plan was far more expensive, it was necessary to 
have a building two stories In height and all that brick work and It 
was really harder to manage in this damp weather than the box. 
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Then shortly after came the third type of evaporator, the hop kiln, 
I have here, tf you are able to see them, a plan of the hop kiln. The 
hop kiln plants are made la units, in the kiln itself the unit being 16 
by 16 feet, 18 by 18, or 20 by 20, or eertaio modifications. The 20 
by 20 square Is now considered to be the beet type. These plana 
represent the three-kiln outfit which has now been standardized for 
being the best of Its size when worked down. This represents on 
the left the three kilns In the row, with a large furnace In the cen- 
ter below in the cellar ten feet at least from the bottom. The floor on 
which the fruit Is placed consists of a series of slats, V-Bhaped, one-half 
inch on top, one^uarter Inch below, which allows the hot air to come 
up through the slatted floor, up through the yentllator and out through 
the opening. This represents the three furnaces In a row and this 
side arrangement represents the furnace with the pipe. 



Mr. Toole: I take it for granted that whether any particular locality 
engages In disposing of its products In this way depends on the 
amount of products which they have that they wish to work up in 
such way, making elder or drying apples. I should like to ask In 
regard to one of these commercial concerns, what is the smallest 
amount in bushels that they can make use of and they think it worth 

Mr. Catchpole. There Is a very wide ranges there, because it de- 
pends largely upon how the furnace is flred and how fast apples are 
placed In there, how much It Is crowded. The maximum capacity of 
an iS-foot box drier I think Is about 60 bushels, a 60-foot box, old 
style box. Of course we regai'd that as a little bit out of date now. 
In the power driers, under favorable conditions they were able to put 
200 bushels through one of those 4x4 driers, with crowding, under 
very favorable weather conditions. Coming to the matter of the hop 
kiln, the standard outfit as diagramed here, the capacity of a four- 
machine plant is about 250 bushels per day. I would not build any- 
thing smaller than that, 50 bushels. As to the cost, the diagram rep- 
resents a cost ol about $2,000. That can be increased to four taha 
with only an additional expenditure of tSOO. The gasoline engine 
runs it, the same working room Is sufficient, it is only necrasary to 
have a longer working table and two extra paring machines and the 
one extra kiln. But the best thing for you would be the single kiln, 
16x16x20; that would be the easiest for your conditions here in cer- 
tain localities. Some localities might take two kilns, hop kiln style, 
some three. There have been more evaporator fires in Western New 
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York this year than ever before, simply have beea cleaning them 
out in a wholesale way. Up until about three years ago very rew reli- 
able companies would carry that insurance. Alter a lot ot losses 
and unable to get insurance, two or three companies were found 
which were reliable and responsible and would pay losses, but there 
is a general feeling among evaporator men that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to get more insurance unless it be on an up-h>date con- 
struction with either hollow tiles or cement bloclc construction. 

A Member: Ton speak of evaporated parings; what becomes of 
that product? 

Mr. Catchpole: Those have been exported to France in very large 
quantities. As we understand, those are manufactured into a high 
grade, high-toned champagne, returned here and some one pays a 
good price for it. During the past three years, with the very high 
price for the lower grade apples, quite a quantity of waste products 
have been used tor vinegar, but at the present time we have a state 
law passed, possibly a federal law, against the using of that for that 
purpose. 

A Member: What is the weight of the evaporated fruit from a 
bushel of apples? 

Mr. Catchpole: With the winter fruit in Western New York, a 
conservative estimate would be 6 % pounds of the white apples, and 
about three pounds of the waste product. That would be an average 
for a season's run. Different varieties vary somewhat. It was 
supposed for a long time that the Ben Davis would not make as'many 
pounds per bushel by weight' as some other varieties. Now the 
evaporator men are eager to get Ben Davla for two reasons; they 
really think they get as many pounds per bushel. It is a better keep- 
ing variety, makes whiter stock and is liked very much by the deal- 
ers. 

Mr. Rasmussen: Are the evaporators used for any other fruits 
than apples? 

Mr. Catchpole: Not commercially. The large plant referred to, 
the De-hydrator, is said to evaporate any product heard of almost 
without exception. I saw their eihibit at New York four weeks 
ago. It was a very comprehensive exhibit of fruits, pineapples and 
all sorts of products. Their argument is that their plants are avail- 
able for other commodities, other things are available. It might 
be possible to operate it twelve months in the year as against the 
few weeks in a year under the old plan of evaporator. 

Mr. Toole: I think we are all very sorry that we could not have 
a man to talk to UB about cider" and cider products. My neighbor 
insists that there is no market for vinegar, and they say they do not 
dare to make it and sell it, because some day some Inspector will 
come along and, no matter how good it was, so far as being good 
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cider Is concerned, if it does not meet some acid test they are liable 
to a fine. I should like to ask Mr. Basaett it he knows of any such 
difficulty, that we are likely not to find any market for good elder 
Tinegar unless it is up to standard? 

Mr. BasBett: The law requlrep 40 per cent test. 1 find a little 
money on the cider the way I make it. I have got to peddle It to 
get rid of it. No storekeeper will buy any In our locality, but that 
is juat an excuse that they will send their money somewhere else for 
other stock. I have no trouble with it. I test ail mine, a test only 
costs three dollars, you can soon test it it you have 15 to 30 barrels, 
and sell it to the farmers in very little time. 

Mr. Toole: Is the test required Just a test of strength? 

Mr. Bassett: Just a test of strength. The evaporation on the 
cider is too great where they make It commercially, they have one- 
third water, have the same strength that we get with the pure stuff. 



OUR IDEALS AND AIMS. 
WxLLiAM Toole, Baraboo, 

If we would reach to any high standard of attainment, whether as 
Individuals, organized communities, or associations, we need to have 
definite ideals of conceptions of what we would reach up to. The 
name Horticultural — adopted by our society — -covers much broader 
ground than the mere deflnitlou of garden culture. In looking over 
the published proceedings of our society we realize that in the past 
we have given attention to all the various phases of horticultural 
knowledge, whether In fruit culture, raising culinary vegetables, or 
decorative horticulture — Including indoor planting — and also the 
broader work of landscape art. We have striven for the preserva- 
tion of Nature's beauties and encouraged the .establishing and beauti- 
fying of drives and parks. In recollection we do not forget that our 
society has looked for men of character and high Ideals to lead in our 
work, in one respect we have Improved on our ways of the past Some 
of our older members remember the time when discussions were not 
always courteous. Some in their earnestness to debate were not al- 
ways conEiderate of others. Perhaps the removal of business dlscuB- 
slone from the general proceedings of the society has been some cause 
for improvement, hut we note that business, in these days Is carried 
on in executive meetings, without jar, or friction, at any time. 

Some changes have been made In our methods that may be for tlie 
better but time has not fully proven such to be the case. The time 
was when we thought we were doing much to promote the Interests 
of horticulture by encouraging the formation of local societies. ■ Xbe 
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strength ot our parent society seemed, at one time, very much sus- 
tained by the memberahip of these local societies, now' the oider so- 
cieties seem to be pasBing away, but we have many of the workers 
that were derived from them, yet we mIsB their delegates to our meet- 
ings. There are so many organiiationB of various Borta in rural 
communities that perhaps It would be more difficult now. than for- 
merly to find localities where any considerable number of persona 
would care to give leading thought to con etde rations of horticulture. 

Perhaps what is now needed to adapt our useful activities to 
changed conditions, is the establishment of auxiliary societies, in 
special lines of horticulture, as was indicated In last year's dlacussione 
following the charge that some special interests have not received 
fair attention by our State Horticultural Society. Might we not 
with advantage have a state society, which would give special atten- 
tion to the culture and disposal of culinary vegetables? Ornamental 
Horticulture Is of great Interest to our state, and a society for its 
promotion might Include both professional and amateur lovers of 
flowers and ornamental planting. I am sure that the fruit men do 
not receive as much consideration . as their interests need, even 
tiiough they are so prominent in the affairs of the society. A fruit 
growers' assoctation might give closer consideration than can be 
afforded by the state society, to questions of distribution of products, 
form of fruit packages, and purchase of supplies, with many other 
subjects of vital interest to fruit growers. These several societies 
might receive assistance from the state society, through speakers 
furnished, with even more beneficial results than are accomplished 
by presenting fruit talks at the Farmers' Institutes. I would not, 
by any means, wish to withdraw the good work done at Farmers' 
Institutes by our society, as by this means many are given new light 
on Wisconsin's fruit growing possibilities. These special societies 
would strengthen the Interest of those who have become awakened. 

It has taken many years of struggle in testing varieties, aspects, 
locations, and methods to prove, as has been done, that apples can 
be successfully and profitably grown in WlacouBin. We are glad to 
be able to say to the world, that WIscoubIu'b fruit poeslbllltles are so 
good that they should be a strong attraction to home makers in our 
state. We are proud to be able to say that Wisconsin's fruit prod- 
ucts materially save and add to the wealth of the state. Our so- 
ciety proclaims this to the world, has indicated the conditions re- 
quired for success, and has sought out the localities where conditions 
show adaptation to orcharding. From these circumstances have 
arisen problems that must he carefully considered by the society. 
The question arises as to what extent a promoter has the right to 
demand the endorsement of our society for such claims as they may 
set up tor their locality. We believe in spraying and the jise of . 
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spraying machinery and the ofDcers of the society may have Indivld- 
uai preferences, yet they would not think, tor a moment ot giving 
out any opinions which could he rightfully construed as the society's 
endorsement ot any particular line ol manufacture. In like manner 
we must have it plainly understood that as a State Horticultural So- 
ciety we do not endorse the claims of any commercial enterprise, 
whether ot lands, nurseries or manufactures. 

Our memhers of the Executive Committee should feel tliat it is due 
from them to do something in return for the lionora and emoluments 
ot their office. Each should come to the executive meeting prepared 
to present ideas for the good ot the society, thus helping our Secre- 
tary and the Board ot Managers, that they also may do the best that 
can be for the general good. Time was when we had reports from 
delegates to other State Societies. Who were the delegates tor 1911? 
I have seen no record ot them either in the annual report ot the so- 
ciety or ot our magazine, "Wisconsin Horticulture." I think that 
the sending ot delegates to neighbor states, and receiving delegates 
from them, is of great benefit to the cause of horticulture, and their 
reports In the past have been well worthy ot being placed on record. 
For various reasons it has seemed as if our annual reports are not 
large enough. Cannot our legislature committee which we will 
probably have, see to It that we will have space granted by legislative 
enactment tor the cream ot the discussion? We value our horticul- 
tural paper for Its usefulness in presenting subjects timely, and giv- 
ing space for overflow. Being as good as It Is, we feel that it is not 
large enough. We can afford more space by paying expenses with 
increasing quantity and rates of advertising. It is tor U3, as mem- 
bers, to so Increase the circulation of the paper that advertising 
space will be more valuable, and to cause Increase in use ot space 
even to the extent of doing a little advertising ourselves. We can 
afford to offset each Increased page of advertising with a like amount 
of reading matter, and when we have our greater paper, let us see 
to it that the editor is not short ot copy, 

Like the veterans ot the Civil War, the old pioneers In Wisconsin 
horticulture are passing away. Soon such work as they have done 
will be forgotten unless It is placed on record. Could we not have 
space In our paper for local hortipultural history? These records. In 
time, would furnish material tor a general history ot horticultural 
progress in Wisconsin. 
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HARDY STOCKS. 
J, G. MooEB, Associate Horticulturist, U. W. 

Ever since fruit growing began in; the middle northwestern states 
one of the questions which has been foremost In the minds ot the 
growers Is the matter of hardiness. The fact that most of the vari- 
eties which were grown in the former homes of the pioneers were un- 
able to withstand the more rigorous climate of their new location 
made it necessary to develop varieties which would endure these 
conditions. The early fruit growers of these states arc to be com- 
plimented for the success which they attained In this direction, for 
through their efforts they have not only given the middle northwest 
a fruit list, but have added varieties to our pomology which have be- 
come important in other sections of the country a^ well. 

Although much has been aecomplished in. bringing out hardy va- 
rieties there Is another phase of the question of hardiness which lute 
been largely neglected In the past and has not therefore advanced as 
rapidly toward a solution. This is the matter of hardiness of the 
stock. The importance of this factor In fruit growing in those re- 
gions where climatic conditions are unfavorable is brought forcibly to 
the attention of the fruit grower at leas frequent intervals than hardi- 
ness of trunk and branches. When a season with particularly un- 
favorable conditions has passed, however, Its devastating effects Ijecome 
apparent in the death of many trees which have seemingly been 
hardy. While this may at times be attributed to variety characteris- 
tics, not infrequently such an explanation does not conform to the 
facts in the case. Let me Illustrate. The winter of 1911—1912 will 
stand out In th-e history of fruit growing of the section mentioned as 
one particularly disastrous to fruit trees. In orchards in which but 
one variety was grown and In which all the conditions were seemingly 
the same, one tree in a row would be killed while the one next to it 
might not even be injured. Surely variety characteristics could not 
be given as the cause of this condition. Neither could the environ- 
mental conditions have produced such an effect as the environmental 
conditions were the same for both trees. 

An examination of the trees whleh died showed clearly that in 
the majority of these csiHes death was due to Injury of the roots which 
had occurred during the previously winter. That root injury and not 
top injury was responsible for death was evident from the fact that 
leaf and twig growth started In the spring, but later stopped, the 
amount of ^growth being Inversely proportional to the extent of In- 
jury found upon the roots. What then, could account for the facts 
that with the same variety, under the same environmental conditions 
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one tree was killed, while the otber was uninjured? To the writer's 
mind there Is but one answer — the difference in hardineae ol the 
roots upon which th« two trees were growing. Root hardiness then 
becomes aa important as trunk and top Iiardinesa if we are to have 
hardy trees in tlie broadest sense of the term, (or no tree is hardy 
unless it be on a hardy stock. 

Our problem, therefore, is to investigate the methods ^d condi- 
tions under which our trees are furnished with their root systems and 
devise meanB, if pi^lble, which will not give us a lot of 100 trees 
propagated on 100 roots of varying degrees of hardiness, but on roots ol 
approximately the same degree of hardlnesa. Let us observe the metli- 
ode by which our trees are now propagated in an endeavor to determine 
how much chance we have of getting trees on roots of equal hardiness at 
the present time. Owing to the fact that our cultivated fruit trees do 
not come true to the variety when propagated from seed. It Is necessary 
that they be propagated artlSclally. In doing this one of two meth- 
ods is commonly used; budding, or root grafting. The principles upon 
which these operations are based are the same, the difference in the 
two being merely one of manipulation. In either case the operation 
consists in placing a cion ot the desired variety on another plant in 
such a way that the two unite, forming a new Individual. In bud- 
ding, the plant is not moved from its original position and the clon is 
always dependent upon the roots produced by the stock. In root 
grafting the stock plants are moved and later replaced. The depth to 
which the grafts are set iB of great importance in the future develop- 
ment of the tree. If planted with only the root or stock portion below 
the surface, the plant is dependent upon the stock for the development 
of the root system. If, l^owever, the graft is set so that a consider- 
able portion of the clon is below the surface the cion throws out roots 
and the tree becomes what is known as an "own" or "self-rooted" 
tree. 

Occasionally another method is used to secure hardiness. This Is 
knovm as stem or top grafting. It couaists In first propagating a 
hardy variety in the usual way and then later on removing the top 
and grafting on to it the desired variety. By this method we may 
have either of two sets of conditions. (1) A top of the desired va- 
riety growing on the trunk of a known hardy variety which la de- 
pendent upon an unknown stock the hardiness of whose roots is not 
known. Or (2), the desired variety growing on a trunk of a known 
hardy variety which has become "own-rooted" and therefore has part 
of Its root system from a. known source, and part of it from an un- 
known source. It is necessary that We should get these methods of 
propagation of our fruits In mind so as to he able to understand the 
relation which the roots of our trees bear to their tops. 
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If tile roots of our trees bear so Important a. relation to tbe tree's 
ability to; withstand unfavorable climatic conditions, ie it not desir- 
able that we ahould know somethlne about the hardlnees of the roots 
upon which they are growing? Do we at the present time know mucb 
about the hardiness of the root system of our trees or are we posaessed 
of the knowledge which will help us to secure uniformity in the hardi- 
neas of their root systems? I helieve that a study of propagatlrat 
methods will show that we are following tor the most part very sl^ 
shod methods in this respect 

Let ue conBider Qrst the two most common methods of propagatitm, — 
budding and root grafting; the latter developing roots only from the 
stock. What Is the source of the root-producing portion of the plant 
80 propagated? An Inyestigatlon shows three sources of stocks for 
the apple, imported or French seed, Vermont seed, and home seed. 
These are named In the order of their Importance as judged by the 
extent of their use. How is the imported or French seed secured? 
The best Information available states that it is secured for tlie most 
part as a by-product of cider manufacture and the seeds therefore, of 
any lot may he widely variable in character. This seed has been 
grown In a country where the factor of hardiness as r^arding cold does 
not enter into consideration; in a country where the pear and other 
tender fruits thrive,, yet probably three-fourths of the trees which we 
grow in our rigorous climate are propagated on this kind of stodc 
A large proportion of atoclis produced from such seed may be capable 
of producing hardy roots, but there Is no vray of foretelltng how many 
or what stocks will prove so when the test comes. 

A few of our trees, but a rapidly decreasing number, may be propa- 
gated on stocks grown from Vermont seed. Some claims ol superior- 
ity might be made for such stocks, but we do not know any more about 
them than we do about stocks from Imported seed? The Vermont seed 
is secured in much the same way as the French seed, while there may 
be some which will produce stocks of suitable root hardiness, we never 
know until It is too late whether the stock Is hardy or not 

Does our home produced seed, which is practically a negligible (actor 
give us a stock of known hardiness? It does not for we have yet to 
determine what varieties will produce hardy roots and even If we did 
know the fact that we allow our plants to cross pollinate freely would 
practically eliminate any definite data relative to the character of the 
stock produced. Evidently there Is nothing In these methods which 
argues for Improvement in uniformity of hardiness of root in our 
trees for future use. 

Of the common methods of propagation In th^ northwest we have 
only that of the "own-rooted" tree left to consider. At first thought 
it would seem that here we have the solution of the problem. Fnr- 
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ther consideration of tbe matter, however, malKB ns doubt whether 
this be true. In the ueual way ot handling "own-rooted" trees only 
part o( the root system arises from the clon. We have already found 
that tbe hardlneES of any root system arising from tbe stock 1b prob- 
lematical. If this portion is not hardy, then it is evident that severe 
climatic conditions may materially reduce the root area of the tree, 
and must therefore, effect vitally tbe vigor of the tree If It does not 
render it unable to recover and finally result in its death. Our tree 
is not safe therefore if part ot its root system Is ot questionable hardi- 
ness. It may be argued that this difficulty may be overcome by re- 
ducing, or even removing at planting time, tbe imrtion of the root 
system arising from the stock so that practically the whole root sys- 
tem is produced by the clon. Would this obviate the diflculty? Some 
will say that it does, but when called upon to give reliable data In 
substantiation of such a statement, I believe none will be available 
which will tell us just which of our common varieties of apples pro- 
duce hardy roots and which do not. We have been working upon the 
assumption that because a variety is hardy above the surface, there- 
fore the roots which it produces are hardy, but so far as the writer 
has been able to determin'o there is no body of facts to warrant this 
assertion, as applying in all cases or possibly even in a majority ot 
them. Manifestly we have been jumping at conclusions and not bas- 
ing our claims upon experimental or authentic data. 

In recent years we have heard much ahout the practice of top- 
working or stem grafting trees to Insure hardiness. The etCect that 
such a practice may have upon the hardiness of the stem lies out- 
side this discussion, but we are concerned with the effect it may have 
upon the hardiness of the roots. We have already seen that by this 
method either one of two sets of conditions may obtain. The first of 
these is a desired variety on a known hardy variety which was propa- 
gated on an unknown root. Certainly we have gained nothing for 
hardiness by this method as we know nothing about the hardiness of 
the root. The other is a desired variety on a known variety which 
has produced a greater or lesser portion of the root system, but this 
does not) solve the problem for we have yet to determine the ability 
ot the variety used as a stock to produce hardy roots. Even were the 
roots hardy we encounter other difficulties In this method of propaga- 
tion as we And that even our hardy varieties do not always make good 
stocks because of their Inability to mak« a good union with the clon, 
because of Inadaptlhllity to the section where the tree Is to he grown 
or because the cion outgrows the stock or the stock the clon. 

One grower tells us that Virginia crab is the only stock which gives 
satisfaction and another says that Virginia is worthless, but that 
Hibernal is the panacea ot all Ills due to lack ot hardiness. Probably 
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both are right but Is U not quite as likely that a third grower will 
flnii that both are wrong aad that for lila conditloiiB some other vari- 
ety la preferable? 

Jf you have followed this discussion ctoeely and believe that the 
arguments presented are correct, then you will agree that instead of 
BOlving the matt«r of hardy stocks I have only knocked out the props 
by which we have been supporting ourselves, but Is It not time we 
were discovering the flimsy structure upon which we have been 
building our horticulture relative to hardiness and attempt to do some- 
thing to solve thU mfist Important problem? 

What remedy can be offered to correct these difficulties? I regret 
to say that our Biperiment Station men are unable to give you any 
immediate remedy. Some years ago the Siberian crab or Malus bac- 
cata was suggested as a remedy, but it has not gained In favor and 
is now little used for stocks. Evidently It has not met the demands 
of the nurserrman and so has fallen into disrepute. 

Kzperiment Station men would not be living up to their opportunity 
or duty If they were not doing something to solve this problem. The 
solution gives promise of requiring considerable time so the fruit 
grower must not be too Impatient for the answer. Two possible solu- 
tions present themselves for consideration. The first step In each Is 
the same. We must Investigate the hardiness of the root systems pro- 
duced by our hardiest varieties so as to determine which may be de- 
pended upon to give us hardy stocks. A method whereby these stocks 
may be propagated commercially must then be found. Either vegeta- 
tive propagation or propagation by means of seed must be employed 
and both present dlfflcuities. The ability of these stocks to form good 
unions 'with the cions and their effect upon their growth must be de- 
termined. It Is no light task that the fruit grower has placed upon 
his servant, the Experiment Station worker, in ashing him to solve 
this problem. 

What Is the grower to do while the solution Is being found? There 
Is but one course open, — follow the beat approved methods now avail- 
able. Buy trees which are own rooted or top work on hardy varieties 
which are "own-rooted" and fervently hope these varieties are auch 
as win produce tardy root systems. 



DISCUSSION. 

A Member: I should like to ask what Is the action of frost on 
Qbrous roots? 

Profeaaor Moore: It is a drying action, It dries out the roots and 
therefore kills the living tissue, causing it to become desalcated to 
an extent where the lite process cannot be carried on. We usually 
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think of trees being dormant in the winter; that Is not true, the life 
process is going on in the dormant tree just the same as in the tree 
In the summer, although not so rapidly. It is juat likethe bear 
which hibernates, he is not dead, he is simply asleep, the life process 
U going on. So It Is with the tree. Freezing Is a drying process 
which brings about this change. 

Mr. Bamea: What Is the beet remedy to prevent the freezing and 
drying? 

Prolessor Moore: We believe that the best remedy so far as 
root freezing is concerned is a mulch, and the kind of mulch we be- 
lieve in Is a cover crop, which not only torm^ a mulch in itself, but 
It provides the right kinds of a cover; also has the tendency to hold 
the snow on the ground. Not onl^ tliat, but this mulch, in prevent- 
ing deep freezing, it also prevents, in case you do not have snow, the 
drying out of the soil, which Is another direct factor in drying out 
the root system, producing death. We use a cover crop to take the 
excessive, moisture out of the soil, so that our tree will not keep on 
growing too late and go into the winter immature and thus be more 
subject to winter-killing. 

Mr. Barnes: Would you not add a little fertilizer on top of the 
cover crop? _ "-"/IfBlS 

Professor Moore: No, I would not. 

Mr. Street: We had quite a little experience all through our sec- 
tion. My flrat Impression was that the farther north we went the 
more root freezing and root killing there would be, but on talking 
with these men I found tliat on account ot having some snow there 
that they did not get the heavy freezing in the ground that we got 
further south. We are just a trifle south ot the southern Hue of 
Wisconsin, and the frost there went from Z% to 5H feet deep in 
many places. 1 had opportunity to travel around considerable last 
year, and I kept an eye out on the places where the trees suffered 
■ the worst, and wherever I found an orchard that did not suffer I 
tried to study out and see what the cause was, and I found four or 
Ave orchards a little south of us, down at Princeton, where they did 
not lose any trees, but they had a good cover crop. One was cul- 
tivated early In the season and then sown with oats, and the oats 
came up well and held the snow; it also had a wind break, and In 
that orchard ot about 20 acres they had about 2500 bushels of ap- 
ples this year. In another one of about 25 acres they had about 
4,000 bushels, white the farmers all around there where the orchard 
was either pastured close or was cultivated without a cover crop, 
lost perhaps half of their trees, so that the cover crop In that place 
made a great deal fit dlftereace. 

Mr. Gonzenbach: In talking with a nurseryman lately he made 
the statement that certain stocks had a tendency to grow tap root? 
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and that the tap roots promoted the growth of the tree to the exclu- 
sion of the fruit, and if that Is so, what is the method o( preventing 
such tap roots? 

Prof. Moore: Most o( the tap roots are destroyed when they are 
taken from the nursery. If they have that tendency, and. I tblnk that 
that gentleman would have difDculty, probably. In maintaining his first 
proposition. It is true that we get different root systems on different 
kinds of varieties; and you will find, I think, the nurserymen without 
exception will tell you that at least to a degree they can dUtlngulah 
the kind of variety by the character of the root system regardless of 
the stock upon which It Is propagated. 

Mr. Coe: I thlnlt so. In many ways we find this fact, that the 
root is very similar to the top. Tate a Tetofeky tree, for instance, 
which grows very upright and with hut two branches. When you 
come to dig that tree, the roots come down straight, very tew fibers. 
On the other hand, where the tree Is broad and spreading. It is likely 
to have roots of the same character. 

Mr, Ketlogg: I should like to ask Professor Moore it they have 
any data regarding the destruction during the winter of 1SS8 to 'S9? 

Prof. Moore: I cannot aJiswer that question. So far as I know 
there Is no data; that was before my time in Wisconsin, and my pre- 
decessors, so far as 1 know, left no data on that 

Mr. Ketlogg: I should like to state that our experience In growing 
trees In the nursery In 1S98-99 wae that we lost our entire plantation 
without regard to age or hardiness of stock, with the exception of 
those varieties that were freely rooted from the scion, among these 
Hyslop and Sweet Russett, and some other variety that I do not call 
to mind just now, but those two varieties I recall distinctly showed 
vigor and life following that destructive freeze: also the native plums 
that we were propagating at that time on their own roots. All the 
plum stocks we had In our plantations that were grafted on European 
or Japanese stocks were so dead that they were not worth burning up. 

Mr. Barnes: I have a sad recollection of having to plow up 6,000 
trees that spring that were winter-killed absolutely. I used promis- 
cuous apple seedlings at that time, and I changed my system of graft- 
ing to crab roots and succeeded rather better since. In the winter- 
killing of '88—9, however, I had two short rows of two seedling va- 
rieties that originated In Waupaca county. Those trees came through 
la perfect condition, there are only a few of the two varieties and 
they stand in the nursery rows yet. I left them there for practical 
demonstration. 

Prof. Moore: Tell us what we have got to strive for, 

Mr. Barnes: The best system I know of is to procure the best crab 
seedlings you can get, cut your roots short and scions long and 
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plant them in Buch shape that each selon can send out root* of its own. 

Mr. Moyle: What is a French crah? 

Prof. Moore: So far as we have been ahle to determine, French stock 
is the same thing as what we call seedling apple stock here, that 1b, 
they grow applea In France primarllj' for< elder, the kind that will 
give them the most fruit and these croBB indiecrlminately In the or- 
chard and that fruit goes to the mills. ThoBe apples from those 
crossed aeeda go to the mill and that seed Is sold to us as French crab 
Block, about which we know absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Moyle: I beg to say that I know something about It, I grow it. 
Now, I am in the business for the dollars and cents, and I want to say 
right here that the French crab will grow a nicer tree and groW it 
quicker than anything clae that is growing. They are imported very 
largely by Southwestern nurserymen In Kansas and Nebraska, where 
most of us get our grafting stocks. The Minnesota nurserymen found 
out long ago that the French crab ia not as hardy as the native seed 
from the East and they recommend growing seed from the Eaet, Ver- 
mont seed they cati it. French stock la the moat tender stock; last 
spring we had S.OOO dead on tho French crab. 

The Secretajy; I had a long talk with Profeasor Hanaen, of South 
Dakota at the Minnesota meeting recently and he said, "It is time you 
people In Wisconsin ctuit lying to yourselves on this hardy root ques- 
tion." He said. "You are lying to yourselves; you know the hardy root 
is what you want and what you have got to have, but you will not ad- 
mit it.*' 

Mr. Coe: Prof. Hansen is growing hardy plums in Dakota, and 
half of the parents of the plums are the Japan pluma, is not that a 
(act? 

The SS^retary; Yea, that ia true. You can tell Professor Hansen 
he Is lying to himself, too, If you want to. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, 

The year just past since our last winter's meeting of this Society 
is notable In several ways, being one of the most severe winters we 
have had in many years, and still there have been noted advancements 
in Horticulture. 

The largest acreage of tree fruits being planted in the history of 

Horticultural advancement in the state. Thouaands of acres of fruit 

being planted in the past year. A great portion rf the planting is in 
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large commercial orchards. Bayflell county planting approiimately 
300 acres; Door county planting approximately 2,000 acrea; Crawford 
county 100 acres; and numerous other large plantings, iniilcales that 
there is a growing interest in Horticulture in Wisconsin and by men 
ot intelligence and faith In the State as a fruit producing State. 

Our Society has done much to assist In this awakening of interest 
and we muet continue to aEslst in the carrying on of the good work 
by help and guidance along all lines of development. 

Now that the planting has begun, the work of growing fruit is only 
started, for without proper metliods ot culture and pruning many 
will fail. 

We must ever advocate Improved methods and advance as other 
states have done. We must ever be on the alert for better metliodB 
of culture and protection against severe winter conditions such as tha 
past winter. 

We must begin experiments in. fertilization and thinning, to put on 
the market only the best fruit, for with the increased planting unless 
this is followed closely there will he a quantity of interior fruit that 
will nnd no market. 

There should be an organization of fruit growers in this State for 
studying out Improved methods of handling the fruit so that a better 
distribution can be secured and avoid the congeBtion of any one mar- 
ket Other states are doing these things, why can't Wisconsin? 

Our Horticultural Department of the University Is ready to start 
eKperim^nts in fertilization and thinning of fruit and we should as- 
sist them to formulate some plan for the coming season. 

In a few years the question will be asked and has been asked to 
some extent nowi Can our old orchards be fertilized and how heavy 
can we fertilize without fear of injury, and produce superior (rult to 
that we are growing now? 

Our Society has in the past year established to be planted in the 
spring ol 1913 new trial orchards for the listing of some of the most 
promising of the winter varieties of apples and these will in time 
prove whether they can he grown successfully or not. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

The close of the year 1912 and the beginning of 1913 may well be ' 
a season of congratulation for all connected In any way with the horti- 
cultural development ot Wisconsin. 

Since 1907 the planting of commercial orchards has progressed 
steadily and rapidly, until we have at the present time more than 
6,000 acres of apple orchards, 3,500 acres ot sour cherries and .10,000 
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acres of amall Truits. These flguros of course do not Include the farm 
or home orchards. 

Over l.ffOO acres each of apples and cherries were planted last rear 
In purely commercial orchards. We have within the state the largest 
cherry orchard In the world, the Cooperative Orchard Co.'e plantation 
at Sturgeon Bay consisting of six hundred and seventy acres, 67,000 
trees, of cherries in one Bolld block. It Is reported that the company 
plana tct plant one hundred and twenty acres more next season, malc- 
isg 800 acres In all. 

The second largest orchard In the state Is also in Door county, the 
Ellison Bay Orchard Co.'e orchard at Ellison Bay conslstlnE <rf £5 
acres of plume, 56 acres of cherries and 125 acres of apples or 20g 
aarea in all. 

The acreage of tree fruits as well as small fruits set out In the 
Bayfield and Washburn districts exceeded that of 1911. Carefully 
compiled data submitted by Secretary Flanders shows that the Bay- 
field Peninsula now has 638 acres apples; 600 of cherries; 366 of 
strawberries; 29 of Uaclcberries ; 43 of raspberries and 4S of cur- 
rants or a total of 1,238 acres of tree fruits and 486 acres of small 
fruits. 

In the Klckapoo region planting has proceeded at a steady rate al- 
though not so extensively as at the other places mentioned. These 
three points, Door county, the Bayfield peninsula and the Kickapoo 
are clearly in the lead in orchard planting and are bound to stay In 
the front. 

This Is as it should be: The beet results will be had in centralizing 
the fruit growing business of the state in a few places. Questions of 
marketing and transportation will be more easily solved and cultural 
methods will be better controlled from a few central points than If 
the business is scattered over a wider area. 

In fact I am oE the opinion that the efforts of this Society should 
be directed almost wholly to the development of commercial orchard- 
ing In but a few places where the conditions are most favorable rather 
than Indiscriminate eifort. 

It does not follow by any means that the three places mentioned are 
the only ones la the state where orcharding may be made successful 
nor must It be Inferred that these are the f>est sections for that Is a 
matter open to argument but In these places the people believe in Wis- 
consin and have backed their confidence with their cash. 

It Is to be hoped that Manitowoc and Sheboygan counties will soon 
learn to fully appreciate their unsurpassed advantages for certain 
lines of fruit growing and get actively Into tlie game. 

Certain limited portions of Eau Claire and Chippewa comities have 
soils and elevations splendidly suited to apple growing. 
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The Baraboo and Reedsburg sections have produced apples of tlie 
highest color and quality ol any section In the world for over Dtty 
years and all that Sauk county needs today to make of It one of the 
biggest apple producing centers in the state and the United States la 
the full and complete confidence of its people In the pooslbillties of 
lU clay hillside. 

And eo with many other sections of the state, Winnebago, Calumet, 
Waukesha, Walworth, Vernon and Waupaca counties, faith in the land, 
faith in the future, a deaf ear to the Pacific Coast Siren, Is all that Is 
needed to place them on the map as commercial orchard sections 
along with Bayfield, Sturgeon Bay and the KIckapoo, Western New 
York and the Ozarka. 

While eitenslTe commercial orcharding is now, an established 
fact, while there Is no longer any doubt that Wisconsin Is soon to be 
a great fruit producing state, and while we need more trees and more 
acres of berries the extension of planting Is not by any means our 
greatest need. 

We need first of all better methods. We must produce a higher 
grade of fruit Less than a dozen orchards in Wisconsin at the present 
time produce apples that can demand the best price. The berries that 
We send out of the state are only indifferently good as a rule. 

We spend much time at our conventions and elsewhere talking 
cooperation, studyln'g coopdrative methods of marketing and too 
little time studying how we may produce qualitj/ fruit, fruit that Is 
really worth marketing. When we can offer apples free from worms 
and scab and berries of high quality the marketing problem will be 
more than half solved. Door county dierries are the best in the world, 
the gualitji at these cherries Is unquestioned. This Is not due to any 
large extent to the soil or climate, but to cultural methods. Feeding, 
pruning and spraying gives them their size and quality. Let ua then 
pray and spray, let devotion to Wisconsin be coupled with an abiding 
faith in the orchard cultivator and success will be ours. 

Cooperative Movements: — The fruit growers of this state are now 
fairly well organized as to selling and buying. The six cooperative 
associations; Sparta, Sturgeon Bay, Bayfield, Alma Center, MerrlUan 
and Washburn all report a successful season. 

Warrens, Eau Claire and Baraboo ea<* urgently need an associa- 
tion. ThQ next step should be a state wide Nganizatlon to Include 
every local association In the state. Such associations have recently 
been organized in Minnesota and Iowa. 

Taking an even wider view of the codperative movement, something 
near at hand Is the union of all the codperatlve associations In the 
states from Arkansas and Missouri on the south to Minnesota and 
Wisconsin on the north into a "lakes to Gulf" oontederatlon. 
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By-Products: — The time is at hand when we muat provide for the 
disposal of the cheaper grades of apples In some other way than 
paekinfi in barrels or boxes. In the big apple belts of New York and 
PennBylvacia tbe cider mills and apple evaporators provide a ready 
market for cull stock. Wlseonsln now needs both of theae Industries. 



Its Activities and Affaikb in 1912. 

The amendment of the Constitution at the 1912 convention placed 
the authority to Rx the membership fees with the Executive commit- 
tee and following this action the fee for annual membership was 
raised by the committee from 50 cents to fl.OO and the life membership 
fee to $10.00 from ?5.00. 

The total membership at the date of my last annual report was 
1,779. consisting ol 1,572 annual and 207 life members which was an 
Increase over 1911 of 360 members. 

The total paid membership on the first of January, 1913, was 1,G93, 
consisting of 1,4S0 annual and 313 life, a decrease ot 92 annual and 
an increase oC 6 life. 

Evidently thtre Is a very decided difference between the size ot a 
fifty cent piece and a dollar in the minds of 92 of our ex-members. 
I^et us hope that during the coming year the dollar may be meas- 
ured by a different standard. 

Field Work. 

As in the past the trial oreliarda work has occupied the larger 
part of our time and funds. 

The school grounds improvement work has progressed slowly. A 
brief report upon these two subjects will be presented separately. 

State Fair. 

The attitude of the State Fair Board toward the Society has mat- 
erially changed during the past two years and our efforts toward mak- 
ing a bigger and better fair, are now fully appreciated. 

Through the united efforts of the new Superintendent of Horticul- 
ture, President Bingham and his' assistant, N. A. Rasmussen, the old 
historical horticultural building at the fair was completely remodeled 
BO as to show all fruit on flat top tables, the flowers and ornamental 
plants occupying the middle portion of the building. In the rear a few 
vegetables could be found which we hope will not be the case next year. 

Everything possible should be done by this Society to maintain 
the cordial relations that now exist and it should be our policy to 
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assume tbe responsibilily of making the exhibit of fruits aad flowera 
at the State Pair worthy of our orchards and gardens. 
, We should also use our utmost efforts to secure a new building nt 
the Fair that shall be devoted exclusively to horticulture. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars is the least amount that should be expended tor this pur- 
pose and If the State Fair Board needs help in getting an appropriation 
for this purpose we should be willing to use our best eQorts la that 
direction. 

The conventions during the year, the annual at Madison one year 
ago and the summer meeting at Bayfield were both well attended and 
were enjoyed by every one In attendance. This Is especially true 
of the summer meeting at Bayfield where we were royally entertained. 

The office work grows with each succeeding year until It now taxes 
to the utmost the time of the Secretary. With any material Increase ■ 
in the work must come a material Increase In the office force. 

Local Societies. 

Of the locals only eight have reported; Oshkosh, Lake Geneva, 
Bayfield, Madison, Manitowoc, Poy Slppi, Waupaca, and Washburn. 

The secretary therefore has no means of knowing how many oth- 
ers may be in existence and entitled to such privileges as are now ac- 
corded to locals by the state Society. 

Oshkoeh reports 16 members, S meetings during the year and no 
exhibitions. 

Lake Qeneva, 30 members, 52 meetings and 5 exhibitions, consist 
ing of Peony, Sweet Peas, General Midsummer Meeting, Dahlia, and 
Chrysanthemum Shows. Secretary Marttnll in his report says: "The 
Society maintains a commodious exhibition hall and club rooms; has 
given to the school children of Lake Geneva over (300.00 in prize 
moneys during the last five years tor growing chrysanthemuui plants. 
Win try and get the school board to donate prizes this year, associa- 
tion to furnish sweet pea seeds as a new departure. Exhibitions are 
well patronized by tie public. The Society has Installed a reference 
library of selected books costing over JIOO.OO to date. 

The Bayfleld Society leads In membership, now having 157 paid mem- 
bers, held 3 meetings and 3 exhibitions. Secretary Flanders says: 
"We n^de an 'exhibit at the Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee, at 
the County Fair at Iron River and at Bayfleld on the occasion of 
the Summer Meeting of the State Society. At the Bayfield County 
Fair we took 101 premiums amounting to about J175.00. In addition 
to these exhibits we have had an almost continuous exhibit of fruits 
at the rooms <ot the Bayfield Peninsula Fruit Association and minor 
exhibits In store windows." 

The Waupaca local hae 2G members, held one meeting and no exbl- 
blUone. 
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Manitowoc, 35 members, 3 meetings and one esblbltian. 

Washburn, 31 members, 6 meetings, no exhibitions. 

Our official organ, Wisconsin Hokticui.tukb, while not by any means 
as good as It ought to be, seems to be fairly well received and It is 
probable that It will continue to at least hold its own. 
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New Wobk. 

On November 15th and 16th there was held at BayfleW a fruit 
growers institute that was highly successful. This institute points 
the way to an entirely new line of work, and it rests entirely with the 
merabera of this Society wbetber such work shall be enlarged and con- 
tinued to co^er every point In the state where fruit growing Is or 
may be an Important business. 

These Institutes would not take the place of the farm institutes, 
but be supplementary thereto. It would seem that no one could ques- 
tion either the right of the Society to engage In such work or the 
value of ft. The Agricultural College, the County Schools of Agri- 
culture with the different eitenslon bureaus of the University are 
now and always will be the main and central forces in agricultural 
education and their Held of Influence will be steadily enlarged, but 
no matter how far or wide this system of education, academic as It 
must be, may extend, it will never cover the whole field. 

The success of the farm Instituto work in this and other states 
has demonstrated Its usefulncse. The State Society has tor four years 
contributed annually from three hundred to three hundred and flfty 
dollars to the Farm Institute fund and this year will double that sum 
which will be applied on the payment of the salaries and expenses of 
two special lecturers on fruit growing. Our worthy president, D. B. 
Bingham, has served alone In the past, covering about one-thtrd of the 
institutes and this year will be assisted by our vice-president, C. L. 
Richardson. 
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As tbe Farm Institute plans to reach the towns farthest back from 
the main lines of travel this work may well be continued and in ad- 
dltloa regular two-day fruit institutea may be held at fruit centers. 
All of this will cost money, but there need be no concern felt on that 

It will not be BuJDcient tor us to rest content with the work we 
have done and are doing; we must move at least one notch ahead 
every year. Will It be fruit growers' institutes? The answer to this 
question rests entirely with the members of this Society. 

In the line of new legislation we may reasonably concern our- 
selves with the following: 

(1). A change in the Weights and Measures law fislng the weight 
of a bushel of apples at 44 pounds. 

(2). Provisions for the payment to owners of orchards and gar- 
dens for damage done by protected game. 

In conclusion I will but repeat the Introduction to this report; — 
the present time should be one of congratulation to every member 
of the Society. Harmony prevails, the same unselfish spirit that 
has placed us in the front rank oE horticultural socletlea Is still 
in evidence. 

There Is no reason why we should not continue in the future 
as In the past to be the most Influential and helpful body of Its klad 
In the state. 

Report on Field Wobe. 

Following the usual custom, the report on these matters will be brief 
as the report of the chairman of the triaJ orchard committee which 
follows will no doubt give fully the facts concerning the different 
orchards visited by the committee. 

The following points of general interest are taken from the records 
In the Secretary's office. 

We now have nine trial orchards and stations as follows: 

Gaya Mills, 7 acres apples, 1 acre cherries, 1 acre grapes. 

Sparta, I acre grapes. 

Poplar, 6 acres apples, 1 acre plums. 

Wausau. 7 acres apples, 3 acres cherries and plums. 

Medford, S% acres apples, ^ acre plums. 

Lake Geneva, 7 acres apples, 1 acre cherries. 

Manitowoc, 5 acres apples, one acre cherries. 

Whitehall, 5 acres apples. 

Total B3 acres. 

In addition, two more of S acres each are to be planted next 
spring, one at Baraboo and one at Pewaukee. 

Two orchards were dropped from our rolls the past year and tl(9 
books closed, Barron and Sturgeon Bay, 
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After five years trial the committee concluded tliat It was not 
practical to raise apples at Barroa and tbe lease was relinquished. 
The entire cost of the Barron orchard, exclnsive of trav«lins ezpensea 
was $448.27. 

At Sturgeon Bay the period o( expiration of our 5 year lease seem- 
ed to be a good time to quit. 

The Poplar orchard was first planted in 1904 and replanted many 
times since. Tbe cost to date exclusive of traveling expenses Is as 
follows: 

Nursery stock $ 440 22 

Tile draining 708 16 

. Rent and labor 1,511 31 

Miscellaneous expense 130 68 

Total J2.790 37 

The returns to date amount to 1106.20. 

While the Poplar orchard has absorbed nearly three thousand dollars 
of our funds In eight years It has been worth all It has cut. It has 
demonatrated clearly that only the very hardiest varieties of apples 
may be grown there and that tile draining is absolutely essential 
to raise even these successfully. 

The orchard, consisting almost wholly of Patten Greening, Duch- 
ess and Hibernal, besides an acre of native plums, la now In a thrifty 
condition and promises some returns on our investment during' the 
remainder of our lease. • 

Since March 1904 the Wauaau orchard has cost f2,020.04 and yield- 
ed an Income of {2,198.53. or a balance on the right side of (178.49. 

As our lease has five years more to run we also stand a chance 
here to come out eve'a, and . If we do this it will be a remarkable 
record as all who have had charge of similar experimental work 
can testify. If the accounts of the Wausau, Maple, Poplar and Med- 
tord orchards balance at the expiration of the leases, if in other wMds 
tbe experiments shall have been conducted without cost to the tAX- 
payers we may indeed be proud of the record. 

In the case of Gays Mills, Manitowoc, t«ko Geneva and possibly 
Whitehall we expect a profit. 

The growing of grapes at Sparta does not appear to be a suceess- 
fui undertaking. The acre of Worden and Moore's Elarly, planted In 
190S has cost tor vines, labor, trellis, spray pump, etc., 9220.6G and 
the returns amount to $28.39. There have been some unavoidable 
setbacks, but even allowing tor these there does not seem to be a very 
wide margin of profit 

The conduct of the other orchards presents no facts of interest 
that will not bo covered by tbe report of the trial orchard oomaittee. 
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ScHOOi. Gbounds. 

There is notMng cheerful to report In thU field of work. 1*ere 
liaa been no progress during the year, in fact we kave harely heU 
our own. 

We have 15-year contracts with six different schools as follows: 
Branch, Fond du t.ac, Lancaster, Baraboo, Waukesha and Sturgeon 
Bay. 

These hare cost for nursery stock, transportation, etc., a total of 
$S4S.ET as follows: 

Branch, fS2.52; Baraboo, ^06.99; Lancaster, fl79.S9; Sturgeon 
Bay, $125.67; Pond du Lac, J26.75; Waukesha, $37.35. 

In not a single case has the result been such as to warrant a 
continuation of the work^ 

The almost universal lack of Interest on the part of the school of- 
ficers, lack of cooperation on the part of the teachers, the long snm- 
mer vacation when the school grounds are wholly deserted and the 
shrubs left to the ravages of drought and weeds all conspire to dis- 
couragement. 

The blame, however, must not all be placed on the schools and In 
fact It is doubtful if any of It should be so fixed. We are evidently 
trying to do something for which there was no demand, trying to 
.give the schools something that they do not want. 

It will be necessary to start at the beginning and by a long and 
patient course of education create a demand for the beautlflcatlon ot 
rural school premises and then set out to fill that want- 
It Is also probable that we have begun at the wrong end of the prob- 
lem. The great need of the children and teachers In rural schools is 
playgrounds rather than trees and shrubs. 

The boy or girl In the 'average rural school Is far more restricted 
as to playground privileges than the child In the village or city sdhool. 
The site of the average school in the country seems to have been select- 
ed because It was entirely unlit for any other purpose. 

L«eB than one-half acre Is the allotment and the school building set 
In the middle of the plat. This leaves mighty little room even for a 
reepiectable game of tag and we In our mighty wisdom come along and 
take up most of this little room with trees, walks and shrubs. 

If we have started wrong we should back up and take a fresh start 
as there Is no good reason for quitting. I suggest; that the con- 
tracts now In force be continued, following the plans already adopted; 
that a sum of money be set aside to be used In cooperation with two 
or more of these schools to secure larger playgrounds and a limited 
amount of play apparatus; that our campaign of education be con- 
tinued ae In the past but directed more fully to the playground idea. 
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HortlculturistA are home builders and next to the ham« and the 
churcli the school should command our best Interest and attention. 
Let ua make our echooU the most attractive outside, as they are 
bound to be the best Inside, of any In. the United States. 



REPORT OF TRIAL ORCHARD COMMITTEE. 
J. 5. PAXUEB, Chairuan. 

The orchard at GayB Mills still shows the vigor and thrlftiness that 
liBH been characteristic ol that orchard since it was started, A few 
trees were bearing and the (rult was abacdutely free from defects or 



Some Wlaconaln rabbits trespassed In this orchard last winter and 
destroyed a few trees and badly Injured several more; an argument 
convincing us that we must protect the trees up to several years old. 
The vineyard was in fine condition and the vines were well laden 

with fruit. 

At Whitehall the orchard shows some blight and also some winter 
injury. Trees were in better condition on the north slope than on 
the top ot the hill, probably owing to better soil on the slope. Cher- 
ries were in fair condition, some foliage Injured by fungus and a few 
trees dead. 

At Manitowoc the orchard Is blighting somewtiat, but otherwise is 
mailing a fair growth and looks promising. Some trees have split 
down. The cherries are now doing fairly well, making some growth 
and 8»em well established. 

At Lake Geneva the orchard ts in fine condition and making a very 
good growth. The trees all look thrifty, some trees were bearing. 
The Talman Sweet trees were hearing Price's Sweet apples, which 
shows that things are not always Just what they seem. The cherry 
trees were badly affected with fungus. In some cases foliage neariy 
all gone. 

The Poplar orchard has improved somewhat in recent years since 
the soil was tile drained. Some trees were badly blighted and the 
orchard was inlected with aphis. In some cases the new growth was 
almost all killed from this cause. Hibernal, Duchess, Wealthy and 
some other varieties were bearing. The native plums were In good 
condition and were loaded with fruit. 

At Maple the orchard Is In fair condition. Some trees were badly 
infested with aphis and a tew were dead from winter injury, borers 
and other causes. 

The Medford orchard Is in a good state of cultivation hut the treea 
have made almost no growth this season. These trees show.the ett^ctq 
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of the severe winter more than any other of the trial orchards. Sli- 
ty-one trees are dead, and several more are tn bad condition. Ducheaa, 
Wolf River, Hibernal and l«ngfleld have survived. Of the native 
pluma, many are dead and more are badly Injured. 

The experimental plat In the Wausau orchard originally contained 
138 varieties of apples besides cherry and plum trees. The Newell, 
Thompson's 29, Flushing, Spltzenberg, Murray, American Codling, 
Longdeld and Eureka liave all been sicltly and are nearly dead now. 
Cherries are all dead. In this plat Mr, Phillips and Mr. Kellogg 
started several experiments, one of which Is quite striking. The 
following varieties were planted in threes, 1 ordinary nursery tree, 
then three root grafts In a group and the best one eventually selected, 
and one Virginia crab, which was top-worked the following year — 
Wolf River, McMahon, Dominion, Northwestern Greening, Okabena, 
Peerless, Wealthy and Patten's .Greening. In the case of the Mc- 
Mahon, Northwestern Greening and Patten's Greening the top-worked 
tree Is decidedly the best in every case, much larger, better branched, 
foliage darker, and evidently more productive. 

Of the two remaining the root graft is usually better but not al- 
ways. There seems to be no great difference in these two and both 
far behind the top-worked trees. In the commercial plat the Hiber- 
nal, Duchess, McMahon, . Dudley, Peerleas, Patten's Greening and 
Avista are in good condition. Longfleld, Newell's Winter, Repka, 
Okabena and Dominion Winter are dead or badly injured. The 
Northwestern Greening also badly injured. 



THUR3DAT EVENING. 
"The Best Session." 

PROGRAM. 

Msa. L, H. PAI.UEB, Presiding. 

FiBBT Am TO THE HousBwiFE Misa Abbt Mablatt, D. W, 

Fundamentals of CoSpebation Mias Floba Rich, Baraboo. 

The Home as a Sociai, Cbhteb Mbb. L. H. Palmes. 

CotoR, Its Value TO HoKTicuLTURiaTs Miss Bekbice Hatch 

Sturgeon Bay. 

FIRST AID TO THE HOUSEWIFB. 

Pnor. Abbi Maklatt, University of Wisconsin. 

Usually "first aids" implies tliat there Is to come, sometime In the 

near future, the skilled physician who will apply the proper remedy, 

or at least leave the assurance that all has been done that human 

power can do. 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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WUl^ OUT present changing Ideals what may seem now a eerious 
lU may eventually prove to be only a alight disturbance of tlie social 
body adjusting to changing environment. 

With our individualistic tendencies the old order of the served and 
the servitm' in household allalrs has become ao upset that there may 
be a doubt as to which Is which. 

To arrive at such a point that the mie served may la his place 
assume the duties of the serf is but in line with the evtdutions in 
national histMy. 

It may not have been pleasant for the aristocrat to become the 
citoyenne in the French Revolution but unless history tells us false 
she did her past with grace and courage. The Intimate fi'rencb 
Memoirs of that day tell no more striking truth. 

The housewife of to^ay must , meet her French Revolution with 
equal courage, tact, grace and savoir talre. We c<Hifront the age 
when the Individual service of one <ot more houeeworkers, always 
ready to answer demands, will be replaced by mechanically applied 
energy in the form of the ao^^Ued "labor aaving devlcee." 

We need to become ahilled not only in pbyalce but to become me- 
chanical engincera ao as to use and readjust these "Srst aids" which are 
tKe half scientific treatment for what may .prove to be a serious HI 
neceaaitatlng the surgictU skill which shall excise the offending part 
even to the major operation of cutting out the separate home from our 
mlidst 

Like the wise doctor some of ua are letting nature do her beat while 
others are treating the condition with a liberal diet of patented articles, 
moat of which prove of little service. What we need la not more 
apparatus which like most drugs, will make us work harder but a 
simpler, saner form of life which will allow us as housekeepers to 
readjust to meet the new conditions, 

Frankfort has a museum of "horribles" In house decoration. 
Would that there were more in museums. 

A casual Journey through the house with critical glasses even charita- 
bly clouded will convince the open-minded that eaeh bus the begin- 
ning of such a museum. We may argue with our saner self that 
these ornaments and dust collecting articles of furniture are dear to 
us through wealth of sentiment and association but In the last analysis 
are we not paying a very heavy price In energy, time, health, and in- 
tellectual loneliness tar what we can remember In our mental museum 
where neither moth nor dust doth corrupt nor, better yet, neighbors 
break in and deride. Yes, I know it is "our own business" but, really, 
Is' ft? We cannot live to ouraelves alone. We set a standard which 
may enslave cmr friend or the stranger within our gates. 
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It may be Boul uplHting to be forever pursuing tbe misplaced duet 
and I am open to convlctl<m but warn the defender that weighty argu- 
ments are neceesary. 

Why give the germ laden dust ot our cities bo many clianges of 
scene? Dust sitting tight is harming no one. We do not linow that 
It la a charitable act to give It & moving day as often as we do. 

Eliminate projecting surfaces around doors and windows. Discard 
the ugly mantel' for the decorative tile or brlclt fireplace without, 
shelves. Choose woods for their beauty ot grain and texture and then 
eliminate decorative details which add to labor but do not enhance the 
artistic effect 

In furniture make the salient factors quality in material, beauty In 
line and harmony In mass. That which Increases dust area should be 
reduced to a minimum. This docs not confine the choice to the massive 
or the straight line but it does put material and harmony first as the 
determining factors in selection. 

Those hangings which are heavy and rough are sources of labor and 
harborers of dust. 

Smooth finish and ease in cleaning should be tbe first consideration 
in any textile material used in interior decoration. The vacuum 
cleaner will search out the dirt from even a chenille portiere but why 
have the chenille or its near relative? 

Curtains at windows should exclude the person outside but not the 
light and air. They should add to the beauty hut not materially to the 
labor problem in the home. Discard them if they do. 

Floors were made to walli upon and that tact should be ever upper- 
most in the selection ot coverings. Walking will tend to create air 
currents which carry dust. Therefore the floor covering should be 
either nonporous or easily moved into the open air to be cleaned and 
disinfected by the sun. 

The vacuum cleaner Is the panacea tor rooms heavily hung and 
spread with rough textiles. 

Pictures:— It one has no views from windows then one may sub- 
stitute other views but remember we can study but one view at a time 
and copy the Japanese who keep their treasures in a fireproof "go- 
down" using but one at a time. It is considered the highest compli- 
ment to give a friend one's undivided attention. Why not compliment 
Inanimate things? 

Forms of labor in the home are: — Oeaning; Cooking; Care. 

The three C's we do for the sake ot the fourth which justifies the 
home, the Children. Nothing else would warrant the archaic . stand- 
ards we maintain. 

Sometimes we wonder if there Is not some other way to provide 
that right environment tor the child which will leave him free to de- 
velop air that is best and therefore Justify his living in the wo^4t.X^Q|c 

But this Is a talk on "first aids" and is not a clinic. 
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Cleaning: 

Th« iproblema may be grouped into: (1) Floor; Floor coTering, 
(2) Wftll, Wftll hangings, (3) Windows; Window curtains, (A) Far- 
nitnre, (5) Textiles, (6) Dishes. 

The apparatus used In any case should meet the following condi- 
tions: (1) Easily managed, (2) Successful, (3) Sanitary, (4) Not 
easily broken, ( 5 ) Easily repaired, ( 6 ) Moderate in expense. 
■ The flrst Is most essential as the more nearly fool proof the utensil 
is the less is it in danger of failing in the other factors. 

The second is very important as efScleacy is our measure of aucoess; 
we cannot spend time on halt measure. The moderately good egg Is 
never acceptable. 

The third is the hardest test to apply as autliorities differ as to 
modes of infection. But he who takes all precautions may escape In- 
tLctlon, 

The vacuum cleaner has been proved to be a sad oHender on this 
third count. The stationary form where the dust is sucked eventually 
Into the sewer Is the least ob]ectlona.ble. The hand ones distribute 
bacteria while removing the coarser particles of matter. We may use 
them as the lesser of two evils but we should, like the old lady with 
her new broom "neither borrow or lend." That utensil which re- 
quires skilled workmen to repair is the one which soon finds its way 
to the Junk shop or the storeroom. 

Women spend in small amounts at a time and though the totals are 
often startlingly large yet the habit of paying ten, twenty, fifty, one 
hundred dollars for one piece of apparatus Is not ours, however much 
We may spend on clothes, books, art. Hence, the very expensive and 
perhaps more nearly perfect utensil has not a ready sale. "Something 
Just as good" is taken under the EkiUed psychology of suggestion of 
the salesman. The carpet sweeper is better than the broom, the duet- 
less mop is better than the fioor brush but the vacuum cleaner is 
better than all for it In a measure removes the dust rather than dis- 
turbs it. 

The window cleaning problem ia easy or difficult according to the 
form of v;lndow.The window is primarily to let in air and light and 
yet we seldom build It to meet the first perfectly. The casement win- 
dow to-day with its adjustable hardware Is easy to clean and gives 
the maximum amount of air. It should be of unleaded glass if labor 
is a factor. 

That lumlture which allows of long sweeping movements ot the 
dustless dust cloth is a labor saving device. It should also be good 
to look upon. Built-in furniture tends to lessen labor In that It pre- 
vents the moving to secure the dust which will lodge behind or under 
the non-stationary article. Bookcases, sideboards, cupboards, .. 
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tables, settles, Ice-boKee. ranges, should be a part of the house and 
carry out the wood treatment, color scheme and design. 

The tendenc7 to have the furniture of a house designed for It Is a 
step toward a better house decoration and if care Is taken may simplify 
the expense and later the cost of labor. 

For ease in work all beds, slqks, work tables, laundry tubs, wash 
bowls, ranges, should be placed at such a height that the worker need 
not bend in doing the necessary work. 

In any room, but most of all in the kitchen should the aids to labor 
be adjusted to conserve energy. 

The worker should have all material ready for work, bo placed that 
the fewest movements are required to complete the task. Sink, work 
table, range, cupboard, should he not more than a step apart It can 
be arranged even in a large kitchen by shifting apparatus leaving the 
altogether uninhabited interior as an empity area to rest the eye 
upiiu but n'lt to sprint aci'osa In vain endeavor to complete a task In a 
short time. 

Discard an oi't of the way sink and use dlah pans on a high table. 
Sit on a high stool but do not bend without you return to prlmitiva 
attitude of walking on four feet as a physical training exercise. The 
physical poise is an exposure of the mental state but the mental state 
is affected by suggestions. A low sink suggests a stooped back— per 
see we acquire It. 

The laundry apparatus sold for the household la all belated "first 
aids" as the laundry is one of the Industries which should be taken 
from the home. Reform the public laundries and force them to be 
sanitary and to use precautions which will allow us to wear out our 
garments. A determined demand by woman usually has a result and 
In this nan would help as be too la a victim. 

But to return to the laundry apparatus. The set tubs are too low. 
The "Trust" reduces the Initial cost In shortening standards and pipes. 
The power washers are also low to fit the tubs. The type may be the 
milk stool variety which in careless hands tears the clothes; It may 
be the oscillating type which Is expensive, or the vacuum type which 
In many ways is more nearly scientiflc. The price will vary accord' 
'ing to the commission given to the middle man: often one-third due 
amount asked. 

The hand power Is always moderate In price, the water motor is 
next, then comes the gas motor and last and most expensive Is the 
electric motor type of power. 

In selecting the machine the purchaser should ascertain If the initial 
cost will not be prohibitive for value received; If the cost of main- 
tenance is not excessive; If the material can be made sanitary with- 
QUt too much use of brains, and last ^ut not least, if It will wof^. 
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Wood Is not satieractory. Galvanized iron 1b clieap and for a time 
Eatisfactory. Copper Is expensive but lasting. 

A hand power milk stock type of waalier may be secured for Beven 
dollars. An electric power, copper oscillator for over a Iiuudred. Wet 
or rough dry laundry work may be done for from 25 to 50 cents a 
pound. 

In either case the ironing will disinfect the cloUies. Which is 
cheaper — a meclianical washer, water, soap, bleactaerB, room rent, or 
rough dry or even wet laundry procesa in a public shop? 

A motor may be used to aid In mechanical routine work. Run a 
sewing machine, mix bread, grind coffee, beat eggs, turn an ice cream 
freezer, polish silver as well aa do the laundry work. The cost Is not 
much considering the fun you may have, the patience you may culti- 
vate. Few homes require bo much of any ot these forms of labor 
done that the expenditure seems JuetlBed. The question ia, would 
you take the time to adjust, set up, supervise and replace a complicated 
piece ot apparatus? Do you know how to adjust it when out of order? 
Is there a place where you can learn? Will the helper bother with it 
or will you find it later hidden awt^ where it Ib safe? 

I have found that in my own work I am willing to try but quick]? 
discard most of the soK^alled "first aids". They are time consumers 
and time Is what we cannot waste. 

Electric cooking apparatus as toasters and hot plates are labor eav- 
ing devices and not expenBive to maintain but the electric ranges are 
an expensive luxury, 

Pirel^B cookers are labor saving and when used with diacrimlna- 
tion are economical. 

ft'esBure cookers are for the scientifically trained. They are not 
for the ignorant or th« abeent-mlnded. Alcohol stoves have their 
place but even they may be a source ot danger In careless hands. 
They are an excellent aid in the time of hurry. 

With a flreless and an electric hot plate, and an alcohol burner plus 
a nearby bakery (which is supervised) the kitchen may be only a 
butler's pantry. 

Cooking utensils may be judged by the following standards: — (1> 
Conductivity (does not waste heat), (2) Insolubility (not affected 
by acids or alkali), (3) DursbiUty (with ordinary car«), (4) EaaOj 
cleaned, (5) Not easily oxidized. 

Few metals or patent coatings meet these. Aluminum Is an excel- 
lent conductor of heat, but it Is not Insoluble, neither is it durable in 
careless hands. It will burn to white powder if allowed to become 
dry over a gas flame. It Ib not easily cleaned. Iron Is satisfactory 
as to conduction, durability and easily cleaned. With ordinary pre- 
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caution It ie not soluble In food not containing acids. It will oxidize 
— (rUBt). 

Enamel ware is insoluble, easily cleaned, does not oxldlae but It is 
not durable and is only fairly good as a conducting medium. P(h> 
celain is excellent la all but durability. Tin la excellent fn heat con- 
ducting. Is easily cleaned and not oxidized, but tails In that it Is 
acted (w by acids and Is not durable. Silver answers all the counts, 
but alas! is too expensive. Copper, tlm lined, Is best, but alas! dear. 
Glass answers all but durability. It must be the uinealed variety 
which mabes It expenslTe, I would use porcelain and Iroa if I could 
uBori the pwcelain. 

Dish washers (or the home ere not as yet satisfactory. Most of 
those I know are now stored as curiosities. The simple device ot a 
large dish pan, a wire basket to Bt, a. soap shaker, and a mop, with 
plenty of boiling water is as yet the best solution. 

The hotel dish washer is fairly successful but even in these break- 
age may be excesstye ajid tbe dishes are not always clean. A hot 
water hose system is yet to be perfected. I( hot water could be forced 
through a soap receptacle and then used without soap In riuslog, the 
dish washing problem would consist of arranging tor the washing 
and draining dry and then replacing in shelves. 

Knowledge of chemistry in house work; will save many a mistake 
In purchase of apparatus and material as well as In use ot method. 
For sample, in the one item ot electrolytic action ot different metals 
In an alkaline solution as soda or even commcm salt, a chemist would 
understand that the essentials are two strips ot metal — as tin and zinc 
— placed with the dlscolM'ed silver in the hot soda or salt solution to 
accomplish the cleaning action claimed ftM" the sliver clean pan. The 
difference In cost and space 6ccupied by apparatus Is as ten cents to 
thirty times that. 

In otlier words the essentials are knowledge ot the fundamental 
sciences as physl^, chemistry, biology and a sane Judgment which 
will avoid the noneeaentials In housekeeping, using the commercial 
products In' food, utenalls, laundry work when they meet the n'oeds, 
not hesitating to spend wisely when such expenditure means health 
gained or conserved; means leisure to live with family and friends or 
even that leisure which allows us like the old darky who "was ius' 
SM-enadlng muh soul." 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CO-OPERATION. 
Miss Floba Rich. 

In every department at life there taas been gradual awakening to a 
realization of the neceBslty for such compromise and adJuBtment ot 
economic conditions as shall unify the various phases of human exist- 
ence, strengthening, upbuilding, and by concentration, eliminating 
what haa been wasted energy. 

"The spirit of coSperatlon Is the master eplrit of the age," as has 
been said; and when united with the spirit of equity it must ulti- 
mately prove a solution of the existing evils. 

Much has been done in nearly every branch of Industry and com- 
merce, organizing for a betterment ot conditions. 

The church, the trusts, civic associations and the unions are all or- 
ganizations tor either mutual or Individual gain, and were I to enum- 
erate even a small portion of the many Industries and inslItuttonB of 
like spirit, all showing an awakening to the advantage of pulling to- 
gether, it would weary you unnecessarily, as you in all probability 
are well acquainted with what is being done by the elimination ot 
misdirected effort, and the conservation ot resources, in the particular 
industry in which you are interested. 

I choose, however, that special phase ot the subject that Is, or should 
be, ot paramount interest to every earnest and intelligent man or 
woman, in consideration of its relation to the cause and reason for all 
our beat endeavor — the home. 

We find here the essential coSperatlon ot the individual efforts ot 
two or more persons, united tor the furtherance ot mutual interests. 

When a man and woman unite their strength for the creation and 
maintenance ot a home they form of their united interests a partner- 
ship, the success ot which rests upon their personal cooperation. 

Each does not do just what the other does, but^ having a distinct 
individuality, the natural or acquired ability of one counteracts the 
deficiences of the other, creating thus a well rounded and harmouloua 
whole. 

Nowhere Is copartnership more essential than on the farm, where 
the home interests are so much a part of the business. 

In tbe division of effort the providing of financial support naturally 
Is assumed by the man, while the woman should be prepared to em- 
ploy such provision to its best advantage, tor as haa been said, "the 
value ot the dollar a man earns is determined by the Intelligence ot 
the woman who uses It" 

As many responsibilities which necessity formerly forced upon wom- 
en have gradually slipped from their shoulders, they must assume 
the new responsibilities consequent upon the n«w conditions. 
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But, however the conditlonB may change, the highest calling ol 
woman still Is, and always will be, home-making. 

Housekeeping and home making together constitute a proresslon, 
aad there Is no bualaesa more important or dlfQcult known to modern 

A woman, therefore, destined to become a home maker, must bava 
adequate preparation (or her business. 

The problem of how to live within tlw income depends largely 
upon the executive ability of the woman, and on a farm, where the 
income may not always be determined In dollars and cents, this 
presents problems lees easily d«fined. 

Here, too, she must make discreet use of the raw materials as well 
as show Judgment and foresight In the purchasing of various 
necessities. Utmost importance should be placed upon a proper un- 
derstanding of the relative value of foodstuffs, and the care In their 
selection as well as preparation, for on this depends not alone the 
present health and pleasure of the family but the future welfare 
of the home and its interests, through the influence exerted upon the 
mental and physical condition of its various members. 

Ingenuity and Intelligence in utilizing materials and avoiding 
waste in all departments of the household should be given thoughtful 
consideration, especially the ability to satisfactorily perform the 
necessary duties of the housekeeper with the least wast© of time and 
energy. 

No understanding of the technique ot home making Is complete with- 
out a thoroughly worked out plan of scientific household management, 
with system !n all its departments. This need not be so rigid as to 
disturb the equanimity of the entire home, but if properly arranged 
will prove, as in other business, a servant rather than a master. 

If she cannot have the advantage of improvements which the modern 
domestic scientists consider necessary, she may cultivate her own in- 
ventive instinct and avail herself of many recent innovations and Ideas. 

Home Economics is not, however, only of interest to the woman, it 
should arouse the Intelligent sympathy ot the man. As home may 
be— 

"Just a wee cot — the cricket's chirr — 
Love and the smiling face of her," 

the business of home making upon a cooperative basis must bring an 
answering smile from him, for 

To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife. 
That's the true pathos and sublime, 

Ot human life. 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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With a realization of tbe need' and economy ot having convenient 
and up-to-date implements with which to work, the man ahould also 
recognize the equal importance of conserving the energy of his co- 
worker, and using ability to the beat advantage. 

Time and energy form the principal capital on which their husiness 
Ib bBsed-, attd a cateless uae or waste of either is not only unwise but 
uneconomic. 

Many appllancee which have long been considered "convenlencea" 
and •'lururlea;" the securing of which marks the goal of all their striv- 
ing, may rightly become, rather, the means ot attaining that end. 

In what is usually classed as by-products of the farm, such as poul- 
try-raising, gardening, and bee-culture, the woman has an opportunity 
to talce an active interest; and here, too, the cooperative spirit should 
hold. 

Tbe proper housing of the poultry is quite as important as that of 
the other stock, and it is but Just that the farm contribute as mucb 
to its support as to other sources of revenue. 

We hear much concerning the rEHpectlve rights of husband and wife 
to the "pocketbook," but in this businesB, wherein equal interests and 
resources, brought about by equal division of labor, is vested, the 
partners must have confidence enough in each other to accept the 
conditions ot the firm. 

There need be no division of the pocketbook, no allowance for 
honsehold or personal expenses, but each should feel at liberty to 
use their own Judgment in the expenditure of funds. If each respect 
the opinion and Judgment ot the other, satisfactory results must 
follow. 

In this system of living there is no room tor the young people who 
start their life together with the Idea that the business is quite apart 
from the home, and is to be considered only when it fails to provide 
the home with the necessary support and required luxuries. The 
interests of the business and the home are synonomoua, and as the one 
is disregarded the other suffers. 

Most significant Is the consequence of coSperation in the true buai- 
neES of the home, tbe production of efficient men and women, the 
citizens on whom will depend the future welfare ot our country. 

The best teachers ot industry are men and women who have had 
years of practical experience. With the parents' influence and example 
they wUl leam the true meaning ot "home," the Importance of prop- 
erly directed effort, and the value ot knowledge in efficient home- 
bnllding. Called upon at an early age to share the parents' activity 
they will be given an Insight Into the Industrial processes and acquire 
habits of work. 
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The ' influence of the home lite will act upon the school lite, and 
with the parents' cooperation the public school system ma; become 
more adapted to the real needs of the children, and through it, too, 
a greater intereet in the life of the country will be awakened. A well 
graded course of study, more competent teachers, and practical in- 
fitnictiona In agriculture and home ecgnomlcs, added to the tome 
training will not only keep the boys and girls on the tarm but do 
much to solve the labor problem, for with their added respect for the 
farm they will have acquired the right attitude toward their work. 

Another problem, which has long agitated the minds of men. and 
women, that of their respective rights, will be solved, for equal re- 
sponsibilities necessitate equal prlTlleges. 

ThE> home will stand, the result of two endeavors, the visible ex- 
pression ot two natures, actuated by the same ideal, the "demande" 
of the one having been met by the "supplies" of the other; a peaceful, 
harmonious, miniature republic, united by the tenderest ties, whose 
government Is its own. admlnUtered for the common Interest 

Is this but the dream of a constructive idealist? I do not think so — 

"Home la the resort 
Of love, of joy, ot peace, and plenty; where 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle Into bliss." 



THE HOME SHOULD BE A SOCIAL CENTER. 
' Mas. L. H. Pai-uer. 

The question is frequently asked, "What place does the home and 
home maker occupy In the economic world?" 

There should be no attempt made to place a cash value on the in- 
fluence of the home or home maker. Home means something too 
sacred to come into the commercial wor)d. It means mother, father 
and the children. It stands ffir all that Is lovable or worth living for. 
It is all that binds the human race together. The home maker has a 
work to do. a holy service to render to the world, that Is far above 
a money value. 

Every home should be a social center, where old and young can meet 
for a social hour, and children should be helped to feel that there Is 
no place where they and their friends can have quite as good times 
as at home. If that spirit was fully lived up to it would do more to 
close the saloon doors than all the political "isms" together. There 
is an atmosphere ot reflnement, a feeling ot cordial fellowship, about 
a home function that Is never present at a public entertainment, Iwii^)^;)!^^!!!^ 
ever well conducted. '-' 
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The tome affalra Bhould be so managed that each Individual under- 
BtandB that he is a part of the whole, with specific duties and obltga- 
tlons. That the material and social life of the home depends on the 
willing cooperation ol the members. 

Parents should understand the necessity of training the children 
to willing obedience of home rule; that the home is a small republic 
in which all have an equal right to work, play and sbai'e what comes 
in the way of success, or the reverse, and as all know that "into each 
life some rain will fall" children should be taught to meet disappoint- 
ment bravely, and feel tbat they can do much to comfort those who 
arc in trouble. 

The family life should be so regulated, that there will be stated 
times for work, study and social recreation; all holy days should be 
obeerved by having suitable entertainments, and children should be 
taught the significance of the day, especially Christmas. 

Much of the discontent and dislike ot work among children could 
be avoided if parents would go cheerfully about their own duties. Don't 
expect childrea to be willing workers when they constantly hear older 
people' complain of the drudgery of work and wishing they might 
live without it, scrimping and denying themselves and families many 
pleasures that they may accumulate money enough to go into town to 
live where there is something doing. 

Suppose you get something started in the country. There is the 
best of materia] in the bright boya and girls around you who ought 
to be kept buey and all they need. Is to be guided by some one with ma- 
ture Judgment who has not forgotten how to be young. Invite the 
neighbors to help plan the work, so that there will he time and oppor- 
tunity for parties, picnics and literary meetings. Organize clubs for 
culture and social purposes and when club evening cornea don't im- 
agine you are too tired to go. Take part In the entertainment and 
let the young people see that the old folks are alive and Intend 
remaining so. 

There is nothing that will spur on the mental activity of the young 
like a literary contest in which old and young meet in friendly rivalry. 

We are too much given to cultivating that tired feeling as we draw 
near life's meridian and begin to think the new house with Its fine 
furnidhingB is just a little too nice to give parties In, and that there 
Is no sense in the young people wanting parties. The home should 
he as fine as can be afforded but there should be nothing too good for 
family use. There should be an abundance of good reading, music 
and games that the home life may be such that in after ye4rs. when 
the children look back to the dear old home their sweetest memories 
will be of the quiet evenings spent at home with the family. 
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The home should radiate a feeling of good fellowablp. that expand- 
ing In ever widening clrclea, until meeting counter currents, the com- 
munity wiil be united in a harmoniouB whole to foster and keep alive 
the sentiment 8o beautifully expressed long years ago, by the home- 
less, home loving John Howard Payne, In his Immortal poem, 
"Home, Sweet Home, be it ever so humble. 
There is no place like home." 



COLOR, ITS VALUE TO THE HORTICULTURIST. 
MiBB Bebnice Hatch. 

It i^ not alone the artist, the painter or the cloth maker who, tor 
both aesthetic and practical reasons must carefully select the colors 
they use In their products, but the horticulturist as well. It may be 
asserted that the color of the goods which the horticulturist produces 
Is cared for by nature and bo a study of color value would be useless 
to him. Civilized man has been educated beyond the stage where a 
string of bright beads, a piece of tinsel or bright cloth is prized 
highly for just Its color as the Indians do; still, as we pass by the fruU 
stand, the grocer's or the florist's window," we realize that their suc- 
cess will depend largely on the color of the goods they display. It Is a 
bit of irony perhaps that the reddest apples may not be of the beat flavor 
or that the brightest flower may not have the sweetest perfume. Edu- 
cation does not, however, draw us away; from love of color although 
It may teach us to discriminate between mere gaudlnesa and true 
brilllabcy, and between a color which flashes but soon tires and one 
which though more subdued may satisfy by the softness and sweet- 
ness of its tones lust as In music a nocturne may be restful after a 
brilliant military march. 

So much has the value of color been recognized that prominent 
psychologists have made extensive study of its effect on the minds 
of school children and in many places lessons are given designed to 
teach the students chromatic harmonies. It Is found that color may 
not only be attractive and produce a pleasing, restful or quieting effect 
but may serve the opposite purpose of exciting, Irritating or wearying. 
Edgar Allen Poe In one of his noted tales, "The Fall of the House of 
Usher," used the color effect of the rooms and of the lighting to 
produce the wlerd, ghostly effect of his story. Many color experiments 
have been tried oh folks, sick and well; and while yellow proves mere- 
ly cheering and sunny, colors that are strongly red have been found to 
be aomewhat exciting and those that are strongly blue to be depress- 
ing. Consciously or otherwise we react to their influence and confess 
to this in such expressions as "red with anger" and "having the blues"; 
while a thoughtful mood we characterize as a "brown study." *> 
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The environment of a person may greatly influence the color aenae. 
The amount of color which a place poaaeeaeB varies, due largely to the 
location, the \egetation, and to the water. In our climate, nature 
movea in great shitting masses of green and brown and gold. We are 
favored above many places by the endless variety of shades and tints 
in our plants, trees, shrubs, flowers and fruit. 

While passing through Arizona a year or so ago I was forcibly Im- 
pressed by the colorlessness of the towns. We passed village after 
village where the only color was the grayish brown of the adobe. It 
called to mind a story I once read of a girl, to whom a friend sent 
a beautifully Illustrated book. The girl, In thanking her, wrote, "I 
shall prize It highly for its beauty, for there isn't much color in our 
town." We accept the beauty and Iresbnesa of our vegetation without 
comment because we have always had it so. A man who haa been out 
west In an irrigated country where the hills are brown nearly all 
the year with the sage brush and grease-wood, crossed the moun- 
tains and came down into the Mississippi valley. He said the fresh' 
ncES of the green vegetation was lllce a drink of cool water on a hot 
day. I think that often we do not appreciate the comfort which may 
be bbtalned from a strip of smooth green lawn or a group of shrubs 
or of a flower bed well cultivated. My earliest impression of childhood is 
of a place filled with fruits 4nd flowers. 1 can close my eyes now and 
see all the brightness of those long summers. One of my earliest 
remembrances is of walking under rows of KcMahon apple trees 
with their branches ao filled with pink and white flowers that It waa 
an enchanted world to me. I can never remember a day from the time 
the snow was gone unt.l the frost came when I could not go out and 
pick flowers, great arms full of nature's color gifts. Children love 
color and much of their enjoyment of flowers is from mere love of it. 
They have not yet learned to look, deep into the flower as Tennyson did 
and say, 

"Little flower in a crannied wall, 
I pluck you from your crannies. 
Hold you here in my hand. 

Little flower. If I could but know what you are 
Root and branch and all in all 
I could tell you what God and man la." 

A long time ago I remember thinking that the nasturtiums were a 
gaudy flower, but we have come to prize them as highly as any of our 
flowers. They bloom so early and so freely and If you will go out 
even after the first frost you may find a few which have withstood 
the cold and are still bright. If the day is dark and cloudy try arrang- 
ing a large bouquet, using both leaves and flowers in the living room 
and see if It does not bring in the effect of bright cheery sunshine. 
While on a trip down south with a party of friends we stopped at a 
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littlfl town in SoHtliern Georgia. While we were going through a park 
a negro lad of sixteen or eeventeen came to one of the- young ladles in 
tbe party and presented her with a large bouquet of flowers of perhaps 
ten yarietles. It was brilliant beyond description for there were 
roBes, dalsiea, heliotrope and man; strange southern flowers. Juat 
to show her appreciation the young lady said, "They are beautiful, 
but can you tell me the names of some of them?" The negro lad smiled 
and said, "Why Mlssua, 1 don't know the names of any of the flowers, 
but I Just admiah their colah." 

Out In California tbe polnsettias are admired so much and when you 
see them in great groups In the parka it Is easy to understand 
why tbey are so popular. It is truly their color, for tbey are not 
overly graceful In shape and are lacking in perfume, but tbey are the 
brightest cheeriest red you eVer saw. 

It la not alone for aesthetic reasons that we should plant for color 
but often for purely practical and commercial reasons. The bright red 
apple is traditional with the schoolboy. I like to stop in front of 
a fruit store and admire the apples which the dealers used to lell 
ua came from New York but now-anlays aay come from Washington. 
I often wonder if some of them don't grow right here In Wisconsin. 
There Is a beautiful apple, thought of little value to use, called the 
Luljsk Queen. It Is very white wltb pink cheeks. My father happen- 
ed to have several barrels of them one year when we lived In Rich- 
land county. He sent them to Minneapolis in a car of other apples. 
Tbe merchant there took the entire carload to obtain those few bar- 
rels of Lubsk Queen, paying twenty-flve cents per barrel more, for the 
balance of the car. There is no law. now — though there may be before 
the legislature adjourns — which says we can't have beauty and qual- 
ity in the same apple and the one which combines both will be the 
best seller. The color of fruits and vegetables lias a value recognized 
in commerce and the household. There are certain Etandards and 
ideals of color to which fruits must conform more or less closely to 
be assured of popularity and this Is equally true of vegetables. A 
beet that^s blood red throughont will meet this Ideal standard better 
than the red and white or yellow flesh varieties. A white sweet corn 
is most desired but a yellow may be tolerated If distinctly tender and 
succulent. Yellow fleshed rutabagas seem to be the popular kind and 
yet the white is quite preferable for table use. Yellow fleshed pota- 
toes are hardly tolerable and red skinned ones are not so popular except 
for early markets in the city. There is no distinct reason why 
speckled or dark beans should not be aa marketable as any except 
that fashion says their color should be white. Onions may be brll- 
lianUy white, red or yellow and yet be Indifferently accepted by 
tbe cook. ' Perhaps this Indiscriminate choice arises from the fact 
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that she tearfully removes the coating that covers the odorous bulb 
that to always white within. In frultB, too, we have some color vagaries 
that arise to even greater Importance In.' the field ol commerce and 
culinary art. Chir first fruit of the season, the luscious strawberry, 
comra to UB uniformly clad In red and we like it best IC the red is 
full, deep and glossy and the flesb Itself blood red to the core. The 
deep red flesh gives the best color when canned and a much more Invit- 
ing look tnan the white fleshed sorts. The bright red or black of tbe 
cherry seems to fully satisfy for color. The ideal raspberry is brlg&l 
red or coal black. Dull colors like tliat of the Shaffer or Columbian 
do not seem to meet our ideals as well, even when quite acceptable 
In quality and size. In currants the red are decidedly more marketable 
than white varieties, while gooseberries go to the market almost as 
green as grass. In blackberries no light colored sort has been profltably 
grown and we accept their blackness as just the right thing. In 
grapes we have many colors, white, yellow, red, pink, purple and 
black. If the quality la distinctly good none of these colors are barred 
from public favor. 

The most Important color for apples is red. It upon a clear light 
ground a blush will do but if suffused in bright carmine over an 
Ivory whltq as in tbe Lubsk Queen, It becomes Irresistibly lovely in 
the market While green colored apples are sold In large quantities 
IG Is undeniable that all parties concerned Would be better pleased If 
the fruit were full colored red. There Is. however, a flnlsh of gloss- 
ing and coloring of well grown and w«ll matured fruit that will make 
It very attractive when secured in the largest possible degree. To 
secure this brilliancy of finish that should be present when harvest 
comes is a part of the art of the fruit grower. Trees overloaded witb 
fruit, those suffering from Insect or fungous depredationB, those under- 
fed or choked with drought may not be able to color their crop. 
Wblle nitrogen In the soil Is esaential to grow abundant foliage, a 
soft succulent growth caused by too much nitrogen will retard rather 
than produce color. Potash, lime, sulphur and phosphates are probably 
tbe coloring factors as far as soil elements are concerned.! To tbla 
the fruit, feed the tree a balanced ration and protect Its foliage from 
Insect and .fungous foes, is to prepare for the full maturity, splendid 
finish and glorious coloring of autumn sunshine, without which tbe 
labor of tbe season becomes partly abortive. 

So with fruits and flowers, though It may be only to charm the eye 
or to please the tastes of fashion, it is well to give some thought to 
their color. All that which aids nature to its fullest development will 
tend to give richer, better hues. Our summers are one long succesrion 
of colorful displays, beginning with the fresh delicate green of the 
springtime foliage through the deeper tints of summer to the rich 
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gold and browns ot barreet time. As It wiehlug to end all tbls lavish 
beauty with one grand riot ot cbromatlc effect the forests are changed 
Into marvels of red, brown, yellow, crimson and gold, the hedges and 
roadsides are fllled with golden rod and asters, tho sbles are a deeper 
blue. No matter how iH'illlant or numerous the c<dor gifts ot nature 
may be she always moves In one great blend of harmony, never In dis- 
cord. When at last the leaves have fallen and winter cwnes witb 
sparkling frost she spreads over all her mantle of snow, emblem of 
purity, triumph of harmony, the chromatic union of all colors that 
brings to the vegetable world the peace of sweet rest. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The meeting was called to order by the President In the Horticiil- 
tural Building of the University of Wlscoasln at 2 p. m. 



ADDRESS OF WEIX30MB. 
Bt Pbofebsob J. G. MooBE. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I assure you that T am unable 
to find words to express the welcome to the State Horticultural Sodetr 
in meeting hore this afternoon. It has been the very great desire 
with those of the Horticultural Department as well as with Dean Rus- 
sell, head of the College, to have the Horticultural Society hold its 
meeting at the College, but for reasons which seem to thoee who are 
In charge sufficient. It has not been deemed advisable or wise to hold 
the meeting here and this year, on our invitation to hold the meeting 
here, they voted this sesalcn this afternoon at the College. 

The Horticultural Department has as Its aim the advancement of 
horticulture in Wisconsin primarily, but not only in Wisconsin, but In 
other sections ot the country as well, because we have here at the 
present time a group of young people who represent various states 
In the Union. We have them coming from the South and from the 
East and from the West as well as from Wisconsin and so In the work 
which we are attempting to do here, we not only see the horticultural 
problems In the horticultural development of Wisconsin, but more or 
less of all other parts of the country as welL Not only does the De- 
partment attempt to touch along teaching Unea the development ot 
horticulture, but also in Its research work, and that Is a less tangible 
thing In a great many ways, because like all experimental work, you 
sometimes start dl <m something that looks at the time as though 
you were going to get great results, and before yon get to the end ot 
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ft It loaks like tbe eHorts of the fellow wlio tbought tie bad a bee 
tree and after cutting It down found be va£ mtstaken. You must 
remember this, tbat a Horticultnral Department aumot stand alone, 
but needs support of the horticultural intereatB of the state. The 
Horticultural Department needs the support of ever^ man who is 
growing frulL While we are euppoaed, posBiblf, to Icuow some things 
that because of Btndy or research the average frolt grower does not 
know, nevertheless it la a pretty poor experiment station that cannot 
learn a great deal from fruit growers, and ao we need not only the 
support, but we need also the advice. 

Tbe Experiment Station's part Is to work out those problems which 
are confronting the fruit growers in this state, and in order to do 
that we have to know what the problems are, and in wder to know 
what tbe problems are we have to have you tell us what your troubles 
are. and so we need thefrult grower just as much or more than the 
frilit grower needs us. We like to do anything which ties us up to the 
fruit grower, we like to have the Horticultural Society In such friendly 
relation to us, and it Is for that reason that we are glad to seo yon 
here to-day, and glad to have the opportunity to welcome you, to look 
over the Horticultural Department 

There is not so very much to be seen In tbe lecture rooms and labor- 
atories, and possibly not as much in the greenhouaes as you mtigbt ex- 
pect, but these are the tools with which we work. We have througji 
the generosity of our state legislature and through the ap|»ropriatli»i 
of the University ofSclala, I believe, one of the best horticultnral 
equipments anywhere in the country at the present time. While It 
Is not so extensive as in some states, yet in this new batlding whitA 
we are now occupying, we have a chance for development along tbe 
lines of teaching and along the lines of research wwk which I believe 
is not surpassed now by any state In the Union. That is not anything 
for the members of tbe department, the professors and assistant pro- 
fessors and experimenters to brag of, because we get it from the 
state, but It means that if we are entitled to such consideration, that 
It Is just that much more of a job for us to make good and to pay 
for what we bare got. My excuee for not appearing before yon yes- 
terday when I was on the program was because I had this room fnil 
of students, and this very afternoon, downstairs in various parts of 
the building we have about ISO students taking work in hca^lcnlture, 
so we are teaching a great many boys in the state who are going to 
be horticulturists and after this meeting Is over I shall be glad to 
have you look around through tbe greenhouaes and get some Idea .of 
what we are trying to do, not only along the fruit line, but vegetable 
forcing lines, and I trust that you will find that this occasion has been 
one that has been sufficiently profitable so that at some future day 
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we may again have the pleasure of entertaining the membera of the 
Horticultural Society In UiIb building. Not only when you have a 
session In Madison of the State Horticultural Society, but whenever 
you are In Madison the Horticultural Department of the University 
abould be at least one of the points that you should strive to visit and 
look over the work which we are doing. We are always glad to take the 
time to show people around. So I welcome you in behalf of the of- 
aciale of the University and the members of -the teaching staff of the 
Horticultural Department, and the students who are Bpecdalizlng 
along horticultural lines. 

The President. — We appreciate this welcome from Profeaaor Moore, 
and I feel that there Is a growing interest among horticulturists in 
the state In the work of the University In the horticultural held, and I 
bttlleve that there la going to be a strong cooperation with the depart- 
ment in trying to get at the vital things pertaining to horticulture. 



EXHIBITING AND SCORING VEGETABLES. 

Me. N. a. Rasmussen, 

In preparing vegetables (or the show room the greatest care should 
be exercised In putting them in the best possible condition, (or a good 
Judge will place a great deal of credit on general appearance. 

Let us take for example the carrot; when going to the field to gather 
(or exhibition, one must pull a great many more than are needed so 
as to have a large number from which to select If they are to be 
^own m bunches great care should be taken that the tops are not 
bruised nor broken, they must be thoroughly washed so that any de- 
fects would plainly show. The first point to be considered is the type 
for they must be true to name. We will not select the largest unless 
we have them all of a uniform size, shape and color absolutely smooth, 
with a bright clear skin. Now after all these points have been consid- 
ered we often Und an exhibitor has overlooked a very Important fea- 
ture, the roots he has selected were grown partly above ground leaving 
this part green from exposure and he wonders why the judge did not 
consider his exhibit. The same laws should apply to beets, radishes, 
parwilps, turnips, salsify and other root-crops of this nature. In select- 
ing cabbage many exhibitors pick for the largest heads regardless of 
type, uniformity in size and quality which should first be considered. 
In tomatoes we. want size but as in all other cases type, color, uniform- 
ity of size should come first. They should be smooth, firm and ripe to 
the stem without a crack or blemish. 

In squash, the winter varieties should be large, heavy, true to type 
and hard enough to resist the point of a knife; while the summer vari- 
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etlee sliould not be bard as all vegetables should be shown In their beet 
edible condition if possible. 

. Sweet corn when shown as a vegetable should not be ripe but In 
the milk stage with plump well-filled kernels, but It must have the 
type and characteristics ol the matured ear. 

Exhibiting muskmelons la a somewhat difficult problem for ther 
should be ripe the day they are Judged and must not be over-ripe; 
therefore they must be picked Just bet(»'e the stem loosens. A judge 
should consider flavor as well as type, size and thickness of flesh. 
Muskmelons are one ol the few garden-products that should be cut 
when competition Is close. Having seen a judge cut carrots, parsnips, 
cabbage, onions, peppers, squash, pumpkins, eggplant etc., the experi- 
enced grower will wonder what he was looking for and at once hustle 
to the ewine department to see if the shoats have been cut up to de- 
termine which posaesses the best ham or bacon. Unless competition 
Is close anyone familiar with vegetables would not B^d It necessary to 
cut them and then melons, beets, rutabagas, and turnips ought to 
complete the list. 

Haw should vegetables be exhibited to make the best show? In 
the old-fashioned square peck box, hena-nest rack or on the stair-steps 
In baskets, crates or other devices that will hide the vegetables from 
view, with a woven-wlre fence in front thereby giving the superintend- 
ent in charge an opportunity to visit the race-track and let the public 
say the vegetable exhibit was a failure. 

Let us put them on flat-topped tables where people can see them and 
you will see as big an improvement as you did in the apple show of 
our State Fair lor 1912. 

We used this method at our County Fair tor vegetables and I think 
every one who attended the fair knew we had {i vegetable show and it 
attracted as much attention as any part of our fair. 

The writer has often tried to devise a plan for a score card to be 
used at county fairs and vegetable exhibits but with no success. Per- 
haps the only essential characteristic common to all vegetables Is 
type, after that one would need to specialise and either have a dozen 
different score cards or one so complicated as to be of little or no 
value. This Is not true of apples however as each one has charac- 
teristics essential and common to all and It would aeem to me an 
apple score card would be of Indispensable value to a Judge aa well 
as to an exhibitor. 

Let us hope that In the near future this Society will see flt to create 
an apple score card and also if possible a v^etable score card to be 
used at all county fairs and vegetable exhibits within our state. Al- 
though the compensation derived from growing and exhibiting vege- 
tables, from the premium standpoint Is not always profitable tlte 
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schooling received and the encouragement to grow better goods to 
equal or out-clasa that ot onr competitor mafeee better growers ot U8 



DiscusaiON. 

Mr. Atkinson: Wliat varieties of carrots are best for tamily use? 

Mr. RasmuBsen: We bow mostly the Chantenay. It is about the 
bMt quality of the short honi carrot; it is larger, we consider it the 
best. 

Mr. Atkinson: How 1b the Danvers for family use? 

Mr. Rasmussen: t do not think It 1b quite as good in all respects 
as the Chantenay, although It Is of the same type. 

Mr. Toole: You did not mention the MarbJehead squash. 

Mr. Raamusaen: The Hubbard squash is bo much better than the 
Marblehead, that the Marblehead haa dropped out of the race. 

Mr. Barnes: In selecting a soil for a farm or market garden What 
quality of soil would you prefer, whether heavy clay loam soil, or a 
light surface soil with a clay subsoil? 

Mr. RasmuBsen: Light clay aubsoU, light, black loam, or real light 
clay BDll 1 think will produce the heaviest crop; on the other hand, I 
think tor a farm garden a black loam soil is better, does not need as 
constant cultivation. 

Mr. Barnes: What kind of fertilizer would you recommend for a 
light soli? 

Mr. Rasmussen: Barnyard alwaya, on any soil. 

Mr. Barnea: Would you prefer well decomposed barnyard , fertilizer 
to any of the commercial fertilizers for market gardening? 

Mr. Rasmussen: Yes. 

Mr. Barnes: Don't you find trouble with the weed seeds carried In 
the barnyard fertilizer? 

Mr. Raamusaen: I think that la a good thing, it makes us cultivate 
more. We don't cultivate half enough anyhow. 

Mr. Atklna<m: la it necesBary to prune a aguaah after the first 
aquaah aets? 

Mr. Rasmussen: I don't think so. 

Mr. Aminson: Would not they be larger? 

Mr. Rasmuasenr Yes, but then they get too big; we would rather 
have a large number of medium sized squash than to have a few large 
ones. 

A Student; Do you plant J'our muBkmelons in cold frames before 
setting them out? 

Mr. Rasmussen: We do. We uBe both aod and b^rrj boxes before 
planting, and I think I like the berry boxes best It is hard to get 
a good Bod. 
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A student: How big do you let them get before setting them out? 

Mr. Rasmussen: Sis leaves, 4 to 6 leavea. I think tt is one at tko 
easiest ways In the email garden. You can take care of them and iv 
away with the trouble of the striped bug, 

Mr. Atkinson: What variety of sweet corn is best for family use? 
Is there anything better than Corey's Early? 

Mr. Rasmussen: The Early Minnesota la better quaiity, but a little - 
later. But if I were growing sweet corn tor family use I would not 
confine It to one variety, 1 would want three. I would want the Early 
Corey, and something like the Early Minnesota for second, and Golden 
Bantam, although we consider the Black Mexican better for quality. 

Mr. Atkinson: What variety of muakmelon do you recommend? 

Mr. Rasmussen: The Milwaukee Market is taking the lead with us. 
We did grow the Morril Gem as a rule, but the Milwaukee Market is 
proving the beet melon. I think It is the same melon as the Thomas 
Hybrid. 

A Member: Does this melon stand shipment? 

Mr. Rasmussen: Not very well, still we ship to Minneapolis, but it 
has got to be pretty carefully packed. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT LIME-SULPHUR AS A SUMMER SPRAY. 

The President: The Secretary Is not here, so I am going to change 
the subject. The truth of the matter is, I do not know the truth about 
lime-sulphur, and I am going to call on Professor Moore as more <rf 
an expert along this line of use of spray materials. 

ProfeBBor Moore: I am not going to tell you the truth about lime- 
sulphur either. I am going to try to state the proposition, then I am 
going to let the other fellows argue the matter. 

You ail know that it has been a comparatively short time since 
lime-sulphur, which was originally the old lime-BaltflUlphur wash, was 
brought into use as a spray. Originally it was an Insecticide for 
dormant spray, then later on with greater dilution, it developed Into 
a summer spray, or a epray during the growing period. Now, the 
reason that lime-sulphur came in as a summer spray, contending the 
ground with Bordeaux mixture, was because Bordeaux mixture did 
cause some injury on fruit, and it was to obviate thla russetlng, or 
Bordeaux injury^ as it is known, that lime-sulphur was brought in as 
a summer spray material. 

There has been a very considerable amount of work done along ex- 
perimental lines with llme-sulphur, it has probably been taken up by 
practically all of the experlmeut stations In the country, and a very 
considerable amount of work has been done by the U. S. Uepartfiient 
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aod Its experts along the line of working out tbe formula, tha prepara- 
tion, and BO on. In ccnnectfon with lime-sulphur as a summer spray. 

AJmost at once when this material was brought In for summer - 
spraying, it was found that upon certain plants it caused serious In- 
iurr in the form In which It was originally used, and when the com- 
merctaJ product was brought out It was also found that this Injured 
certain types of plants. As a result the U. S. Department ofBclals de- 
veloped a lime^ulphur which was known as self-boiled lime-sulphur, 
which was not a boiled lim««ulpkur at all, whlcb was not even a 
chemical combination, but simply a' mechanical union of lime and 
SDtptanr for use upon peaches and those plants which were injured by 
the more concentrated, stranger, chemically united lime-aulpbur. 

Now, while It la true that upon these more tender foliage plants we 
got some injury, we have also come to find that llme-sulpbur as a 
spray is not entirely what It purported to be at the beginning, that 
while we were seeking some material which would entirely eradicate 
the evil influenc© of Bordeaui Injury, that we have found that lime- 
sulphur does not entirely All the bill, that there Is more or leas in- 
Jury occasioned under different conditions. Now, this discussion, as 1 
understand it. Is to be a swt of experience meeting of the different 
men who use lime-sulphur. We have been carrying on experimental 
work for some time, the work in the Department has been under the 
direction of Professor Milward, and also In coan4ction with Professor 
Jones, of the Pathology Department. 1 have simply stated the question 
as to the merit of lime-sulphur as a summer spray and will leave the 
discussion to the other gentlemen. 

J. O. Milward: In view of the limited experience available In Wis- 
consin relative to trials with Bordeaux mixture and llme-sulpbur 
sprays it is I>est to make comparisons with reservation. Two years ago 
the fruit growers near Sturgeon Bay requested the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station to undertake a comparison trial with the above men- 
tioned sprays, for the control of apple scab and the shot hole fungus 
on the cherry. It was also anticipated that results would throw some 
light on the occurrence or prevalence of spray injury. Two seasons' 
work (1911 and 1912) have been completed. The work has been In 
charge of the HorticuHural Department of the University. 
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CoNTKOL OF THE Shot Hole Fumous on the Chbbby 

1911. 

afethod,— A block of 210 cherry trees ol the Early Richmtmd and 
Montmorency varietieB was aeleeted. The trees were about 12 years 
oW. all in full bearing. The block of trees was divided into five ploU 
and treated as follows: 

Row 1 to 6 inclusive, sprayed with Bordeaux. 

Row 7 to 8 inclusive not sprayed. 

Row 9 to 14 inclusive sprayed with commercial lim»suU)bur. 

Row 15 to 20 inclusive sprayed with aelf-bolled Ume-aulphiir. . 

Row 21 not sprayed. 
Formulas ttsed. 

1. Bordeaux mixture: — 

3 lbs. copper sulpbate. 

4 IbB. lime. 
60' gals, water. 

2. Commercial lime-Bulpbur. 1-40. 

3. Selt-bofled llme-suIphur. 8 lbs. Ume, 8 Ibe. sulphur and 50 gal- 
lons of water. 

4. Arsenate of lead was added at the rate of 3 lbs. per 60 gallons. 
Dates of application. 

1. Just as buds begin to open. 2. Just after petals fall. 3. Two 
weeks later. 4. After fruit Is picked. 
Control of Apple Scab. 
A block of 190 trees in full hearing of the following varieties was 
selected.^North western Greening, McMahon, Fameuse. This block was 
treated aa follows: — 

Row 1, check. Not sprayed. 
Row 2 to 7 inclusive, Bordeaux mixture. 
Row S to 14 incIuaivQ, commercial lime-sulphur. 
Row 15 to 18 inclusive, eelt-boiled llme-eulphur. 
Row Ifl, check. Not sprayed. 
Dates of application. 

1. May IT. Blossoms In pink just beginning to open. 

2. June I. Petals have just fallen. 

3. June 20, July 8, July 25. 

The same formulas were used on the apple as stated above for the 
cherry vrith the exception that the Bordeaux mixture was made ac- 
cording to the 4-&j50 formula. 

1912 WOBK. 

The same formulas were used on the apple as stated above tor the 
same general plan with the exception that the self-boiled Ume-sulphur 
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was omitted. The work upon the cherry was tranalerred to anoUier 
orchard of young thrifty trees, three years trpm planting. The apple 
spraying was also transferred to an orchard of Northwestern Green- 
ings about 20 years old. This apple orchard during the course of the 
summer proved to be seriously injured^ probably from freezing the 
winter previous. Practically no fruit set and the entire blook of 
Northwestern Greenings apparently were slowly dying. On account of 
the lack of fruit and the condition of the trees no results on tho 
apples were available from the 1912 work. The results on the cherries 
are indicated below. 

In 1911 none of the lime-sulphur sprays showed a satisfactory con- 
trol of the shot hole fungus on the cherry. Observations were made 
during the months of July and August. The shot hole fungus was 
exceptionally severe at Sturgeon Bay In 1911. The Bordeaux mixture 
held the disease in check completely. On August 15 the foliage on the 
Bordeaux mixture plot was green and healthy. Many trees on both 
the commercial lime-sulphur plots were partly defoliated and showed 
but slight advantage over the unsprayed trees. The selt-boiled plot 
and unsprayed plots were apparently in the same condition as re- 
gards defoliation from the shot hole fungus. 

Apple Spraying. — Apple scab did not begin to develop until about 
July 25. The disease was not as proportionately destructive on the 
apple as was the shot hole disease on the cherry. A very noticeable 
difference in health of foliage could be observed, however, in favor 
. of the Bordeaux plot. Bordeaux Injury was severe on the Fameuse 
variety and present to a leas degree on the McMahon and Northwestern 
Greening. A distinct injury to the fruit was observed on the lime- 
sulphur plots which was not found either on the check or Bordeaux 
plola. This will be described by Prof. L. R, Jones during the discus- 
sion. 

Cherry Sprof/ing in 1912. — The shot hole fungus did not begin to 
develop seriously in 1912 until later than the season previous. In 
August the disease again proved serious and caused considerable defol- 
iation on unsprayed cherries. Unlike the previous season's experience 
the commercial lime-sulphur proved very beneficial in holding the dis- 
ease in check. Observations early In September showed that the Bor- 
dcaus plots were In best condition. The difference was slight as com- 
pared to results the season previous. The check or unsprayed rows 
were nearly defoliated. 

CoITCLUSIOITS. 

This work has just begun at Sturgeon Bay and will undoubtedly be 
continued on Improved methods. The speakei" can see no benefit In 
the substitution of lime-sulphur for Bordeaux mixture as a summer 
spray on the cherry in the control ol the shot hole fungus. Bordeaux 
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mixture on account of its strong Tunglcidal pr(q)ertieB, adhesive or 
sticking qualities has proven an excellent epray tor the cheirr in 
Door county, especially in view of the fact that there seems very lit- 
tle danger of any "Bordeaux injury" on the cherry in this region. 

On the apple the spraying problem appears more complicated. Dur- 
ing some seasons considerable Bordeaux injury on the fruit Is prev- 
alent. This type of Injury Is apparently obviated when lime-sulphur 
is used. The question arises, however, is there not more serious 
danger from other forma of injury with the use of lime-sulphur under 
field conditions and common orchard spraying practices? Is the meth- 
od elsewhere recommended of using lime-sulphur on the early dates 
of spraying, a satisfactory means of avoiding Bordeaux injury? Un- 
der this system, will the lime-Bulphur retain its fungicidal properties 
and control the scab until such date as Bordeaux mixture can be 
used without danger of injury to the fruit? 

The above problems relating to summer spraying on the apple are 
as yet open questions In Wisconsin. Bordeaux mixture vlll control the 
shot hole fungus completely and In respect to the requirements of an or- 
chard spray it Is satisfactory on the cherry, 

A Member. I want to aeli you If you had any trouble with Bor- 
deaux mixture !n burning or defoliating the cherry trees? 

Mr. Mllward. I have not seen It 

A Member: I have had considerable experience both with the Bor- 
deaux and the lime-sulphur, not, however, to any great extent with 
stone fruits. I speak of plums, and my first experience, I have some- 
thing like ten acres, my brother and T, this was some seven or eight ' 
years ago, and the treatment we gave waa very thorough. Wo got 
rid of the diseaae and we got rid of the leaves and from that day to 
this I have been afraid to put Bordeaux on stone fruits of ever; kind. 
We were trying to overcome the plum rot. The trees I had were 
Burbauk and leaved out next year. 

The President: Wte have found that Bordeaux used with the 
strength that Mr. Milward has given you will bum the foliage of the 
plum, that Is, it will not bear as strong a mixture as the cherry. Of 
course when it comes to plum rot a man has to start early in the sea- 
son to get ahead of that. If it Is not controlled, if the rot starts In 
while the tree is in bearing, I think it will be difficult to get mixture 
strong enough to stop the rot, although burning of foliage from 
Bordeaux must be from lack of care In making the mixture, because 
you can use ten pounds of blue vitrei, and If you use enough lime 
you would not have any effect upon the foliage, except perhaps burn- 
ing a leaf here and there, but not defoliating the tree. 

A Member: We put this on when the plums were as large as a 

good sized pea, and we used six pounds of lime to four of bluestone. 

, That is my experience with stone Irottg. J pJn afraid of It I will say 
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I bave had conalderftble ezperleoce the last (our years In applylne 
Bordeaux and aiso lime-sulphur. I have put on a great many barrele 
o( the llme-3u!pbar, both 'commercial and homemade, and I should 
like to say here that so tar as controlling scab is concerned, I feel no 
hesitancy In saying that you can control the scab fully as well as you 
can with Bordeaux and with lees Injury from burning. We had in 
th» state I cajue from; the state of Kansas, another disease that lime- 
sulphur failed to hold In check, that Is the apple blotch, which I do 
not know whether you have In thla territory or not We have very 
little of It in northern Kansas, in the southern part It is the worst 
thins we have to contend with, consequently we are leaving the lime- 
sulphur ^one and sticking pretty closely to the Bordeaux and getting 
I>rett7 good results. 1 do not think there Is any question, at least It 
Is nearly solved In my mind, that apple scab can be held in check by 
the uae ot lime-sulphur properly applied. 

Mr. Mllward: What proportion did you say you used? 

A Member: In that case we used 4-6-BO, but the last year we used 
3-4-50 on Dearly all. I would say it was an experiment in which the 
U, S. Department cooperated with the Kansas Experiment Station 
and we treated rieven orchards, and in every block treated a given 
number with Bordeaux and a given number with lime-sulphur. The 
evtdwBce, so far as we could find out, all things considered, was, with 
tbe exception of the blotch, in favor of the llme-aulphur. 

Mr. Hllward: Do you think the lime-sulphur spray will hold Its 
fungicidal value on the trees over as long a period as ^ordeaus mix- 
ture will? 

Mr. : I would not say as to that; I know we get results. 

I have lu mind Just now one block in one of the largest orchards In 
the state, some 1,600 acres in that block, and we had about twenty 
ajcres that we handled in our own way, some varieties, of course, 
showed better results tban others. Understand me, I am not saying 
that the Bordeaux will not do the work, but we have that disad- 
vantage of burning the foliage and the fruit Some seasons, as you 
have said, we do not have that trouble, but I believe it is fair to say 
that In fully fifty per cent of our work we have more or less burning 
and in four years'. work I saw mily one Instance of burning of the 
leaves with the lime-sulphur, that was this summer In Milwaukee 
county. And I have seen so many trees, thousands of bushels of fruit 
burned with the use of Bordeaux that T will confess I am almost afraid 
to use it if we have something else that will take the place of It, 
and I feel absolutelr sure that you will have It with the lime-sulphur 
In the orchard. Mr. Hoover, who Is president of the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society, said he had sprayed bis orchard year before 
last seven times, using Bordeaux to combat the blotch. By the way, 
the Derartmeot of A£rlculture have two men In thei field in that vi- 
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clnity and they use llme-Bulphur. Mr. Hoover told me that Uiey have 
very good reaults. I did not have a chance to go out and see the work, 
but they have there decided they get best reeultg with the lime-sulphur. 

Mr. Kellogg: In regard to epraylng plum trees, yvu spoke o( using 
Bordeaux or a lesser strength to escape the foliage injury. Now, da 
yon intend to apply that to the native plums with the same strength 
as to European and Japanese varieties? We are growing plums more 
or less commercially, we are growing largely of the De Soto, Rolling- 
atone. Surprise, and plums of that nature, and we ao far have never 
seen any injury to the foliage on account of the strength of the Bor- 
deaux, and we use the standard 4-4-50 and have never seen any injury 
to the foliage, and almost every year we have bad a good crop. 

The President: I had reference entirely to the Japanese plums. 
The Jap plums are tenderer in foliage than native or European. 

Mr. Catchpole: As a grower of apples in Western New York I 
Aould like to ask a question. The Prolessor refers to lime-sulphur, 1 
to 33 to control the scab. At what time was the application made 
and at what perlbd was the scab first developed or shown upon the 
growth? 

Mr. Milward: The applications were made just as the buds were 
In the pink, the first application was made at that time, and then the 
next application was made Just as the petals were falling, I should 
judge fifteen or twenty daya apart As I stated, this was done as a 
Bort of field system of spraying, It was not done as accurately as some 
teats are made. The next date of application was about two weeks 
after that. The question of course came up, and has' come up and it 
ia an Important question, as to whether we struck the right time. 
Your questions suggest, did we Btrlke the right time in relation to 
the life history ol the devel(q)ment of the scab? I do not know. There 
Is a ohanca that we did not. The work has not been done carefully- 
enough to determine that. I should Judge scab would begin here 
somewhere along from June Sftth to July 4th. 

Mr. Kellogg: How long after the bloom? 

Mr. Milward: Oh, three weeks anyway, after the petala fall. Aa 
I atated, it aeems to me that It is the Important question that must 
be determined. It might be by repeated applications with llme^ulphur 
that we might hit that particular time in the development of the scab 
and do equally as good work as with the Bordeaux mixture, or If 
the lime-sulphur holds Its fungicidal value through the period which 
the average orchardlet muat allow to Intervene before he makes his 
other applications, those are the things we do not know. 

Mr, Keitt: My work has been entirely away from Wisconain. Thus, 
I have no Wiaconein experience to bring up. However, it may be ot 
interest to compare and correlate the results that have been reported 
from Wisconsin with those obtained In other portions ot the coustiy. 
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Clean Fruit. Poplar Trial Orchard, 1912 



De Soto Plum. Poplar Trial Orchard, 1912 ,-, , 
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A good crop. Poplar Trial Orchard 



Eight year old Hibernal Poplar Orchard 
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My wot'k tor the last three seasons haa been carried on with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 1910, I waa In Qeorgla; In 1911, 
in Michigan! B.iid, In 1912, in Georeia again. During that time, my 
own worlc has been concerned primarily with the dlseaaea of the 
stone fruits, rather than with those ol the apple; hut during thla 
period, and prior to it, the irepartinent has been carrying on exten- 
sive work in testing out comparatively Bordeaux mixture alnd the 
llm&-GUiphur aprays. Therefore, I think that It may be well for me 
to run over. In a very brief way, the results that have been obtained 
in some other sections. First, however, a brief consideration of a few 
of the more striking advantages and disadvantages of these solutions. 

As Professor Moore and others have suggested, the primary reason 
for the derelCQment of llme-aulphur spray Is because of the Injurious 
effects that Bordeaux mixture has shown on stone fruits, an(L to a less 
degree on pomaceous fruits, in many sections. Let US bear this In 
mind througbout all our considerations; because we know that, from 
the standpoint of fungicidal value, there are no spray solutions that 
are superior to the copper fungicides. None are better in their ad- 
hesive properties than Bordea.ux mixture. Thus, none are more ade- 
quately fitted to control our fungous diseases. However, if the in- 
Jury occasioned by the use oC a spray solution seriously affects its 
beneOcial results a change should be instituted. Thus, the problem 
of spraying then becomes one of finding a substitute, testing the 
sprays comparatively, weighing the good and the bad effects of each, 
and striking a balance. For many sections this work haa been done 
with Bordeaux mixture and Ilme-sulphur. In others, as Wisconsin, 
the problem, though the same. Is much more difficult, and much re- 
mains to be accomplished. With such alma In view, the Department 
has carried on extensive comparative tests with Bordeaux mixture and 
the lime-sulphurs. This work has naturally been carried on chiefly 
in those states where the Injuries have been reported as being most 
serious. 

As a riile, the more serious reports of Bordeaux Injury have come 
from the southern, central and eastern sections, rather than from the 
northern extremities of the United States. Therefore, most of this 
work has been located In such states as Virginia, Missouri, Kansaa. 
Arkansas and Nebraska. In all these statesv as some of the gentle- 
men have already brought out, the lime-sulphur spray has proved to 
be as efficient as Berdeaux mixture In the control of apple scab. How- 
ever, as Mr. Mtlward has suggested, as we go farther north, in north- 
ern Wisconsin and In northern Michigan, there seems to be in the 
minds of the fruit growers some question ai to the efficiency of the 
lime-sulphur solution. Also, while in New York state, as one of the 
gentlemen has already told us, llme«ulphur has proved very aatl»> 
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factory and has generallr replajced Bordeaux mixture, farther north 
in New Hampshire, numerous ezperlmentB by Dr. Brooka, formerly 
of the New Hampshire Experiment Station, and now of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, seem to show that there Is quite a. queetion aa 
to which of these sprays is more profitable in that particular eectioa. 
The results perhaps slightly favor Bordeaux mixture. Therefore, wa 
must. In our consideration, take Into account the section In whlcli 
the work Is carried out and the conditions under which It is done. 

In my work In Michigan, I was stationed In Oceana county; and 
there, in the season ot 1911, both Bordeaux mixture and llme«ulphur 
were quite extensively used comparatively by the growere. Although, 
working entirely on the stone fruits, 1 did not personally carry on any 
apple Investigations, I had the opportunity of obeervlng the general 
results of the section. The lime-sulphur proved quite satisfactory In 
the control of apple "scab," and enough Bordeaux Injury resulted to 
warrant the growers of the vicinity in the opinion that, for that year, 
at least, lime-sulphur had proved the more desirable spray. It may 
be that in some other locality, or under the different conditions of 
other seaaons, the results may have been different. 

On stone fruits, I carried on a rather large number of experiments 
In Michigan. I had seventy or eighty plots of peaches, cherries and 
plums, which were sprayed with various concentrations of Bordeaux 
mixture and lime-sulphur. It may be of interest to bring up a lew 
points relative to spray inlurles. 

About the middle of July, plots of sweet and sour cherry trees 
which had been sprayed three times with Bordeaux mixture, 2-4-50, 
suffered quite severe defoliation. Careful examinations showed that 
the defoliation was not due to the attack of fungi. The check trees 
were earlier badly attacked by "leaf-spot," but did not suffer defol- 
iation at this particular time. The corresponding lime-sulphur plots 
did not suffer. The case was plainly one of Bordeaux injury. Other 
plats of different varieties showed varying results, but aa a general 
thing that season, 1 .got a considerable amount of Bordeaux Injury 
on cherries. 

As to the relative efDclency of llme^ulpbur and Bordeaux mix- 
ture in controlling "leaf spot," of plum and cherry, there seemed to 
be very little difference. One solution seemed to control it about as 
well as the other. I used lime-sulphur at concentrations varying from 
1 to SB, to 1 to GO. Very little injury resulted from concentrations as 
strong as 1 to 30 on sour cherries, and 1 to 40 on sweet varieties. I 
used 1 to 40 on the demonstration plats; and, on the sour cherries, 
had practically no foliage injury. The llm&^ulphur gave very good 
results on both cherries and plums, while a certain amount of In- 
" Jury resulted from the Bordeaux mixture. However, In that same 
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locaKt;, there were fruiti growers who reported absolutely no injury 
from the Bordeaux mixture, and wb.o are perfectly satisfled with the 
results they got It is needless to say tbat my solutions were care- 
fully prepared according to the recommendations of the Department. 

ThuE^ it seems to me that all of the discussion that has been 
brought out tends to emphasize the fact that we cannot generalize 
from the results which are secured in one locality In one year, or 
even in a series of years. The conditions vary so much from state to 
state and from section to fiection that It is impossible tor us to carry 
our work from one place to another and expect to get ahsirinte duplica- 
tion. The results of experiments repeated upon the same trees, and In 
as nearly as possible the same manner, may vary much from year to 
year. There are not now sufficient data available to justify any 
sweeping recommendation as to a choice between Bordeaux mixture 
and lime-sulphur for apples, plums and cherries, in certain limited 
doubtful sections. Therefore, it seems to me that, especially in those 
sections where it Is moet difficult to determine surely the relative 
values of these sprays, the only logical way for the fruit grower to 
secure the best results Is for him to make a special and intelligent 
study of his own orchard and of the different varieties in that or- 
chard. The men of a locality must cojiperate, must work together, 
toward solving the individual problems of their community. It Is 
impoesible for the plant pathologists to go to every locality in the 
different states, and work out all of these questions. It Is, therefore, 
necessary that the Individual fruit growers cooperate with one an- 
other, and, with the aid of such institutions as the state experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, work out together; 
from year to year the details of their own problems. 

A Member: Do you use arsenate of lead? 

Mr. Keitt: Yes, in the case of the plum and cherry, we us« arsenate 
of lead with the first two applications. The first application on the 
plum is made Immediately after the falling of the petals, the second 
application about two weeks later, and the third about a month bo- 
fore the fruit ripens. In the first two applications, we use the arsenate 
of lead at the rate of li^ lbs. to 50 gallons. 



ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB. 

Wabd B. Davis, Osbkosh. 

The increasing popularity and demand for asparagus the past few 
years has made its growth more widespread than ever. Not only is 
it a "local" vegetable but it is shipped la large quantities from the 
Southern states during the late winter and early spring months. 
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Thus when we ol WJaconsin put our asparagus on the market In 
April it Is no longer the treat it once was at that season ot the year. 

Unlike man; other vegetables, asparagus growing la not as likely to 
be overdone for It cannot be sown and. harvested the same year, but , 
must grow three years to yield a good crop. 

To obtain a good asparagus bed the seed should be sown in the 
spring In drills but not too thickly, and allowed to grow until the fol- 
lowing spring when they are taken up, sortM for size and quality, 
and set in the permanent rows. It is Important that the plants be 
' selected as It is well to have the rows uniform when the cutting 
time comes aud they will be more likely to be so If selected. 

The rows are marked off about 5 feet apart, and a plow run through, 
where the plants are to be set. We set the asparagus about 3^ feet 
apart lu the row taking care to spread the roots and setting deep 
enough to cover the crown with about two inches of earth. All that 
la needed after this is good cultivation and hoeing throughout the 
season. 

We plant the Palmetto variety altogether as it Is less subject to rust 
than the other kinds and still has the good qualities that the others 
possess. It is large In size if treated properly and very tender in taste. 

Our^ soil la a. black loam not very light, but the asparagus seems 
to give us very good results. We lay our land in narrow beds — wide 
enough to accommodate three rows of asparagus — so the drainage will 
be better and the plants kept more healthy. 

As soon as the weeds begin to start in the spring we give the rows 
a thorough hoeing and cultivating, this being repeated several times 
during the season. Cutting begins as soon as the shoots appear above 
the ground two inches or more and continues until about the last 
week of Jnne when we stop selling and the beds are allowed to rest 
until the spring following. To insure a good crop It Is necessary to 
have a heavy growth of tops after cutting. This could not be obtained 
if the cutting was kept up too long. 

Immediately after the last cutting we top-dress the beds with a 
good mutch of blacksmith manure If we can obtain It, otherwise 
some well rotted stable manure is used. Asparagus seems to re^ona 
the best to the manure obtained from the blacksmith shop, as the 
parings and hoof of the horses are- very' good fertilizers. We some- 
times mulch again in the fall If the manure Is well rotted. It Is not 
advisable to use anything that is course for a mulch as It will hold 
the frost too late In the spring and It is the early asparagus that 
gives the dollars quickest 

We seldom cut the tops off in the fall but allow them to stand until 
early spring as the snow is held better and the plants more protected. 
When planting a new bed we usually set lettuce plants between each 
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Bsparagua plant In the rows. Tbe shade afforded by the small top 
(s just enough to produce excellent head or leaf lettuce. 

An asparagus bed, If well taken care of 1b goad for a great many 
years. We have at the present time one that is 20 years old and Is 
atlil giving some excellent cuttingB. It la advisable, however, to have a 
new bed coming on and is well to plant every few years. 

The past season was remarkable in regard to the late growth of the 
asparagus plants. The late summer was very wet and so the plants 
grew rapidly and large. About the 20th of September we noticed 
quite a lot of new shoots coming up. We cut them as they would 
have frozen had we not, and sold thlrty-flve pounds- at 25 cents per 
pound, m not many seasons is it possible to do this. 

We do not ship any asparagus as the local demaad Is usually greats 
er than the supply. We bunch It In half-pound bunches and tie with 
a red string. This makes a very attractive package. Last spring 
we received 33 cents pet pound for the earliest and did not sell ■ 
below 16 cents. The yield was also exceptionally good. 

Wa have tried blanching some asparagus; that is, we have shovel- 
ed a few inches of earth over the rows and cut deep as soon as tbe 
heads appear above ground. The asparagus Is excellent but the 
market does not wish to pay any extra for the added labor so we do 
not treat much in this way. We have been planting asparagus more 
heavily of late and in a few years expect to have a fine pluitatlon. 
At present our cutting area consists of 9 rows each about 20 rods In 
length. The receipts from this acreage last season were (265.50. 

Rhubarb is grown either from seed or by taking a part of an older 
plant and making a new one. If the market gardener has not a 
variety that is entirely satisfactory it is well to get seeds of some 
good kind and do some selecting until the proper kind Is secured. 

There are several kinds of rhubarb, large and small, and from a 
light green in color to one that is nearly crimson. For eating quality 
most of the varieties may be very good but they might not be salable. 
Nowadays looks and appearance count almost as much as quality 
and my experience Is that a large wine pie-plant la the best seller. 
That is what we are looking for. 

A rather light warm soil Is the best tor rhubarb as the early cut- 
tings demand the highest price while the later cuttings are not always 
salable or if so the price is much lower. 

The plants should be set about three to four feet apart as plenty of 
room is needed for cultivation. A hole is dug with a shovel or spade and 
U possible a shovel of manure put In the bottom. Then the plants 
are put deep enough so that the crown will be covered with about 
two Inches of earth. When the seed stalks appear on the plant thely 
should be cut off so that the strength will not be taken away Trom 
the plant unnecessarily. 
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During the cutting season I think it la best to allow tlie leaves 
that are trimmed ofE the salable stalks to remain aroand the plant, 
as they shade the ground and help to hold the moisture better. Kb- 
pecinlly is this advlBable on heavy eoll that 1b likely to dry out easily. 
In pulling the rhubarb care must be taken not to Injure the center of 
the crown. A little side Jerk will usually loosen the stalk sufficiently 
to pull. 

In the fall the plants are given a manure mulch to furnish food 
for the followjing year. As rhubarb is liardy no protection is needed 
from the frost. 

Prices received at Oshkosh vary from S cents per poand tor the first 
on the market to 2 cents or even less later on in the season. "While I 
do not think there is a big lot of money In growing rhubarb, still It 
is easily grown and with a little care can be made to pay. The 
varieties which we like best are the Mammoth Wine and the Victoria. 



Discussion. 

Mr. Smith: There Is one point In the paper that I cannot say I 
can agree with and that is. the planting of the asparagus two inches 
beneath the surface of the ground. It has always been my experience 
that when the asparagus Is planted so close to the surface it has a 
tendency to dry out In hot weather. Another thing, when planted 
Biz Inches beneath the surface of the ground It is perfectly protected 
from winter. It makes a better crown and is better in every . way, 

Mr. Holslnger: I have had considerable experience, having had 
four acres of asparagus. I have followed the same system that the 
gentleman here suggested. Manure was no Item other than hauling, 
as we were close enough to the city to get it and put It on abundantly. 
We worked this up as fine as we could with the disc or the cut-away 
harrow. We used the ordinary stirring plow, running it as deeply as 
we could tor plowing. We planted in the row about IE Inches apart, 
used Palmetto largely, although I have used Bonvallet Giant and I have 
some of it left. The advantage in planting deeply is that in the first 
cultivation we barely cover it up, and as the asparagus comes 
through we can cultivate with the ftve-tooth cultivator and at cutting 
time, as it peeps through the ground, with a long knife you can get 
a long stalk, and many people In town prefer the white to the green. 
As suggested, it costs more to harvest it that way, and our growers 
nearly all do plant deejily, as I have suggested. 

Mr. Street: It Is a great advantage to plant deep. We do not go 
quite six, about tour Inches as a rule. I should like to say in regard 
to cultivating, that we plow early in the spring before the growth 
Starts, BO that we do not cut oic the shoots, and cultivate until the 
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shoots begin to ciime up, then we discontinue tliat except In the row, 
ijut our time to cut 1b about the firet of Maj. we cut until the lEth. 
of June, or until strawberries commence, then we discontinue the 
cutting and plow a light furrow, about two or tbree inches deep over 
on each Bide ou top of the row, then drag that down. 

Mr. HolBlngeri We harrow the ground Juat as carefully as we can 
until the aBparagus commences to peep through the ground, and then 
in some cases we use the plow, run It shallow and mound up, in addi- 
tion to having; planted deep we mound up. Then aB the weeds come 
through, when aBparagus gets cheap, as It did last year, selling at 
10 cents a bunch, then the labor problem is quite a problem, and 
we take a stirring plow and run It as deep as we can. We lose two 
or three cuttings, but the cost of hand labor to clean It out would 
be more than we can eave. 

Mr. Street: You cut when two fears old? 

Mr. Holslnger: Yes, that Is after planting. I have cut in seasons 
when It Is high priced as much as f 100 the first year, that Is, plant- 
ing this year and then cut next year. Understand, we are very carefal' 
not to Injure it. Manuring as I do, and planting as I' do, we figure 
we get a full crop the second year, and we commence cutting some- 
times as early aa the first week In April, and generally run till the 
flnst of -July. We have a longer growing season, perhaps, but that Is 
the time to quit, ordinarily, 1 should say from the 15th of June to the 
first of July. 

Mr. Street: There is one point that was spoken of I think should 
be emphasized, I find that a great many make mistakes In the plant- 
ing of asparagus. It is almost impossible for the average farmer to 
get a good bed started, while it is realty very simple. In making a 
furrow with the plow and putting asparagus from 4 to 6 Inches deep, 
they must not cover it Up fully 6 Inches deep. It the plants are not ex- 
ixa strong plants, Just cover them about two Inches deep and then af^r 
the asparagus gets up, gradually fill in with the covering. 

Mr. Smith: 1 have been forcing rhubarb ever since I was a boy.' 
In the winter, and the varieties have been Victoria and Linnaeus, and 
while I have never forced It for market. It has always been tor large 
private families, and 1 should say that rhubarb forced in winter would 
pay a man a great deal better than growing rhubarb tor summer use. 
It Is very easily forced. It needs a dark place, about 60 degrees, and 
there la no trouble at all. Ail you have to do Is to throw your roots 
down, cover them up and give them a little water, about 60 degrees, 
and In a tew weeks you will be cutting rhubarb, and by keeping a 
succession of roots you can have a good crop all the time. It brings 
a good price, two or three times what you can get In the summer time. 

Mr Holsinger: My experience is that Linnaeug U the better variety 
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and I would not recommend anyUiing else for home use. But my 
experience is tbat VlctoqlA gives n larger stalk, and It is size ratlier 
tbaa quality tliat the clt; marlcet Is looking for. I \.ju]d not waste 
very much time with the outdoor growing, when it pays to grow It as 
we can, la a small space, ordinarily in what would be considered waste 
places. I haTo In mind a man In Kansas who had three oC those 
houses, I cannot give you their dimensions, but in January and Feb- 
ruary they sold over |600 worth. This stuff was shipped about 140 
miies to Kansas City, regardless ot competition at that point, and the 
returns were over $600 from the commission man. 

The Clulrman: There are some points that have not been touched 
upon in regard to raising rhubarb Indoors, especially those who havs 
furnaces in our homes, and can Just as well have a nice little treat 
ourselves, and we could simply take up from the garden any good 
sized roots. But it a man is In the business oC forcing for the market, 
it makes some difference what kind of roots he has. Take a pretty big, 
healthy root, and it seems to be full of buds, It will give ui a very 
small growth, and I will say the market does not care for any great 
extreme in size and something reasonably uniform. It Is a disap- 
pointment to us If we undertake to raise It, if we have little pipe 
stems when wie might have something of reasonable size. Color makes 
a great deal of dilterence, and I find people are discriminating as to 
quality. We must raise from seed if we want to get any given quality 
and any considerable quantity. But the seeds are somewhat variable, 
and therefore I would suggest to dig out some of your plants tiiat 
suit you best in color and various ways and raise your own seed, sow 
that seed right away as soon as it ripens. You will be astonished to 
see how easily the first seed comes up, and from my experience I 
think you can safely say In one year following that fall you will have 
roots in good shape to dig up, ready for doing anything, and by all 
means do not forget to dig up these roots and see that tbey have had 
a freezing before they go In. If you would undertake to take them in 
in a warm place without the freezing you will not begin to have the 
success tbat you will have with the freezing. 



SUCCESSION OP CROPS IN THE GARDEN. 
H. O. Cooper, Oshkosh. 
The elimination of waste in every poaslble way is one ot the prin- 
cipal features to be looked after In any line of business. For example; 
the manager of a manufacturing concern strives to have every man's 
time fully occupied, every machine run to its fullest capacity and 
above all find a use for all odds and ends of material. The entire 
profit of some companies is derived from the sale of by-products. 
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Some of the grapes at State Fair, 1912 



A portion of fruit exhibit at Stete Pair, 1912 
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Thus our subject (or discussion might be put tbls way 'how make 
available land do full duty'? 'what succession of crops tor greatest 
profit'? In salving tbls problem local conditions must first be con- 
sidered such as texture of soil; amount of moisture obtainable either 
from the heavens above, the earth beneath or the waters under the 
earth; also, what does your market demand? 

I will attempt to make a tew general suggestions which may be mod- 
ified to suit occaelona and perhaps form a basis (or a. profitable dis- 
cussion. If, for instance, you have a field booked for a crop of melons, 
the tezture of the soil Is somewhat on the light order and you have a 
market that will take a large quantity of radishes, prepare the seed 
bed early and sow radish seed broadcast, and when time to plant 
melons mark and plant. There will be plenty of radishes between 
bills and II any are not marketed tbey may be given the cultivator 
treatment along with the weeds. On the other hand If the soil Is In- 
clined to be a little beavy I think It better to prepare a seed bed Just 
before planting the melons and be on hand with the cultivator soon 

Early plantings of radishes or spinach wilt be harvested in time to 
fit the ground for peppers, eggplant or late tomatoes. And right here 
1 would emphasize the Importance of having the soil thoroughly 
worked each time a crop is planted. Not that it is wise always ta 
plough the ground lor a second crop, though under some conditions 
It Is better. 

The early buncb-onlons from sets may be grown between the To-va 
of early peas and will be out o( the way before the peas fully occupy 
the ground; the peas, in turn, are usually harvested In time for a 
late planting of beets, carrots or sweet corn. In fact I have known 
beets to do exceedingly well planted after taking oft a crop o( second 
early peas. The peas were picked for local market while the vines 
v/ere utilized for cow feed. 

Late cabbage plants are transferred to the field at about the right 
time for planting winter radidhea or -utabaga. The white turnip may 
be planted after the later peas or early potatoes. I have In mind an 
Instance when squashes were planted about the middle of June, In a 
patch of early potatoes planting an occasional bill of squash seeds In 
every fourth row of potatoes. A month later the potatoes were all 
dug and the ground thoroughly worked between the squash plants and 
turnip seeds planted. In spite of the fact that the squash vines made 
a large growth and produced a good crop of squashes, the turnips also 
did quite well yielding a profitable crop. 

The old strawberry patch when plowed as soon as profitable pick- 
ing Is over may be utilized for rutabagas, buckwheat or corn for fod- 
der. Late cabbage or celery will make good' here tf the supply of 
moisture is Bufficient. Some grow celery after onions. This Is done 
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. by using every other row of osions for bunching and getting Celery 
plants In these spaces as fast as the onions are taken out for market. 
I have known a very profitable crop of celeiy to be grown ia cold 
' frames after tomato plants had been transferred to the field. The 
celery plants were set about eight Inches apart each way thus elimin- 
ating the expense of boarding or banking. 

Rye and vetch may be sown In the cornfield at the last cultivation 
and will make 4 good growth alter the com is cut, providing an ex- 
cellent co-ver crop during the fall and winter. In closing 1 would em- 
phasize the importance of having the land covered with some growing 
crop In the latter part of the season. Plant corn, buckwheat or turnip 
seed; it Is even better to let the weeds grow than to have the land 
bare. 

Mr. Palmer: Do I understand you to say that you sow the celery 
In with the corn? 

Mr. Cooper: No, that is the little vetch sown in with the com. 

Mr. Toole: I should like to ask if you find the garden Itself a pay- 
ing proposition? 

Mr. Cooper: Yes, we do. We find a good market for a certain 
amount of ^rden peas and they do not stand alone, we always have 
another crop. Take them off, put In another crop. It is only half 
the season that they are on the land. 

A Member: What varieties do you raise? 

Mr. Cooper: We raise a few of the very early, the Alaska first, be- 
' cause the market demands an early pea, and then we go on with the 
Oradus for second. 

Mr. RasmuBsen: The Stratagem is about the best for a home pea. 



FRIDAY MORNING. 



COOPERATION. 

B. H. HiBBABD, OOLLEOE OF AQBICOT.TUEE, U. W. 

WlBconsln is not one of the greatest of the fruit growing states, 
yet more fruit Is grown here than can be successfully and economically 
marketed with the present system for doing such work. Two-thirds 
of a century ago, one of the greatest of the English scholars, John 
Stuart Mill, declared that the great problems of production were 
solved, that what remained was the solution of the problems of dis- 
tribution. Since that time, we have done wonders in solving again 
and again the recurring problems of production. Distribution, that Is 
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the sharing of the products, Is still confrontiag us with bard, knotty 
questions. Why does the producer, get so little, why the merchant bo 
much Ifi baffling to the farmer and Triiit grower. 

We have developed all manner of e£Qclent and even unique methods 
of manufacture and of transportation, and yet for some strange reason 
the gap between the producer and the consumer Is as great now ae it 
ever was. There are some good minds at work undertaking to solve 
this, and they get frequently very good solutions, very good, for one 
locality, but no one tias yet hit upon any one process that haa solved 
the whole riddle. 

In the city of Des Moines, Iowa, a very much advertised city of 
late years, they have been undertaking to solve the question of mar- 
ketlng^ and they have succeeded fairly well considering the amount 
of time and effort that they have put upon It, and yet in that city, 
during the past autumn apples were selling at the commission houses 
at $4.25 a barrel which bad about one week before-been purchased in 
the Ozark Mountalne, not more than 250 mliea away, at 75 cents a bar- 
rel. Des Moines has been heralded far and wide as the city ttiat has 
as Its motto. "Des Moines does things," but the Des Moines people are 
paying over Ave times as much for apples as the farmer In a neigblMr- 
Ing state receives for them. 

Down in Topeka, Kansas, apples were retailing, — various varieties 
and qualities, — at 25 to 50 cents a peck. Topeka is not a very large 
city, you know, but it is a little too large to be supplied with apples 
from the Immediate growers right around the outskirts of the city. 
That was the price which the consumer was paying in Topeka, yet 
you need not ride very far out of Topeka to come to some pretty good 
orchards, where apples of the same quality were being sold at 10 cents 
a bushel. The distance was not great, the length of time which it 
would take to get the apples from the orchards to the retail dealers 
of ToDeka was not great, it could bo done almost by team, while by 
automobile and by railroad it was very simple. Blame Is frequently 
centered on the railroad, but it Is not the railroad that is primarily to 
. blame. It Is that Intangible, that difficult gap, tliat chasm between the 
producer and the consumer which has so long existed. The bridging of 
that gap promises more to the producer and to the consumer than 
probably any other one thing. 

Our Department of Agriculture has rendered magnificent service 
to the agricultural people for years past, and yet, the one burden 
of their song from the establishment of the Department almost to the 
present— they are just beginning to change a little — is, how to produce 
more, how to grow more corn, how to grow more cotton. Well, you 
know we grew more corn this last year, and the aggregate value 
of the corn grown in 1912 is appreciably less than that of 1911. Who 
profits by it? Possibly the eater but not the grower. He lias less 
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out ol his bumper crop than he had out o( a very moderate cjfop of 
the preceding year. They have told the Soutb how to grow more 
cotton, and in the year 1911 their crop was worth decidedly less 
than it was In the year 1909, when it was quite a poor crop. Making: 
two blades of gmes grow where one haa grown before may be beauti- 
ful in sentiment, but finding a way of disposing of one blade is fully 
aa necessary as the production o( the Becond. 

The best solutions of this difBcult problem are those that have been 
made by the farmers themselves in tbe nature of cooperative move- , 
meuts. Some of the greatest of these are tound in the grain growing 
districts. The farmers of Iowa and the Northwest, not so much in 
Wiaconala because Wisconsin la not a great grain selling state, aell 
vaat quantities of grain. They have organized cooperative companies, 
and have been so auccesstul that, with pardonable exaggeration it baa 
been said over and over that of the 300 cooperative elevators In Iowa 
there has not been a single failure. Aa a matter of fact, there are 
a few that have gone out of business; they have never become bank- 
rupt; it is almost impossible that they should. There are some 300 
cooperative creameries in Iowa; they are almost uniformly aucceaaiui, 
although many of them In tbe paat for one reaaon or another have 
ceased to exist. The coiiperative elevator grows up and flourisbea in 
tbe district in which there is a great deal of grain for sale, in the 
districts In which farmers are Interested in the grain business. In 
other words, in the district In which they think In terms of grain 
growing and grain selling, white in districts where this Is not the 
case the cooperative company for the handling of grain does not 
flourish. The same is true of the codperative creamery. Where men 
are primarily Interested in cows and dairy products they can organ- 
ize and can carry on successfully the codperative company, because 
they are concerned about tbe prices of milk, butter and cheese. 
Where they have a farm with two or six cows, and where the sale of 
dairy products is incidental it is almost useless to ask those people 
to come together, form a cooperative dairy aseociation and maintain 
it, because their interests are not sufllclently great In that line of busi-- 

In view of these facts, is it any wonder that in states like Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington. Idaho, Colorado, and so on, the cooperative 
fruit growers' associations are much more numerous and for the most 
part larger than they are in the middle states? Again, In the East 
they have learned their lesson from the West In this regard. Why la 
it that New York cooperative companies are learning of tliose in the 
West? No doubt because there are so, many fruit growers who are 
general farmers, who are interested In grapes and apples and straw- 
berries in a rather incidental way. few of whom make It their life 
business; but In the Basin country and on the Pacific Coast, is found 
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the fruit farm in Its purity. Ttaere is where the fruit grower must 
have an income from fruit or nothing, and there is where whole com- 
munities are found growing perhaps the same klait. or at most a few 
kinds, of fruit, such as in the Hood River Valley country, and to a 
smaller degree In the raisin growing districts of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and there are found the very best, the very highest type of 
fruit growers' aaaociatlons. We have a few in Wisconsin, of a high 
type, but it is in the West that they have reached the highest degree 
of perfection. The impression one get£ in going amongst the western 
fruit growers is Uiat so far as the material affairs of life are con- 
cerned, they are interested almost exclusively in fruit growing. They 
have very little live stock; they do little general farming, they grow 
rrult Such men will go into a company, learn the fruit business, and 
comply with the requirements of the association to which they be- 
long. Probably you liappen to know that the Jonathan apple that took 
the first prize a year ago last fall at the great Denver Apple Exposi- 
tion was grown In the State of Iowa, and it was the fruit of the Mid- 
dle West put in competition with the western fruit Michigan and 
Wisconsin fruit, yiinois and New York fruit will nearly always rank 
very favorably in almost everything with the exception of color, with 
the fruit of the West. The great drawback of the fruit grower of the 
Middle West is tiow to get it on the market. Witb us, it has to be 
put on the market within a few days. The market is not very far 
away In miles, but to the man witli a very small amount of fruit, a 
hundred miles, or even fifty. Is a long way. 

Again, until the fruit business is developed further than it is 
through this section of country, there is the great lack of uniformity; 
the great lack of community of interest, whereas In the West whole 
neighborhoods go into the growing of on© or two kinds of fruit. For 
example you can find whole valleys in the West where the. main busi- 
ness is the Jonathan and Oano apples. The dealers say, "There Is a 
market, the companies we are dealing with handle those kinds, and 
we know what they will bring. It we introduce others, our buyers do 
not know them so well, our cooperative companies do not know them." 

If you have studied the census figures you will find that the quan- 
tity of fruit has hardly increased In ten years, in spite of the fact 
that we want more fruit, as evidenced by the prices we pay, and by 
the fact that there are 21 per cent more people In the United States 
than at the preceding census. These facta furnish a splendid outlook 
for the fruit grower. But no wonder that he mistrusts, knowing so 
well from bitter experience, tbe difficulties of the market 

Some Iowa farmers went to Utah a few years ago. went into a good , 
fruit country, but they were pioneers in that valley. They planted ex- 
cellent varieties of apples, particularly the Jonathan, and after a few 
years had some lmn4reda of bushels of aPPlee for aile. Tbey were, 
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however, tarmera rather than fruit growers; they were growing at 
that tliae wheat and oatB and barley as their main crops. There was 
no cooperative company in their valley, and they knew very little 
about the difficulties of the market. Hiring some expert pacltera they. 
put their fruit Into boxes and carried it to town and s^ld it for one 
dollar a box. At the very same time, on the very same day, in an- 
other valley only a little distance from there and by no means with 
any advantage over them so tar as nearness to market was concern- 
ed, a eodperative company which had been in existence for four or five 
years and was well organized, was marketing the same kind ot apples 
for iZ.OO a box instead of for 11.00, The only visible diSereace was the 
difference in the method of getting them onto the market. 

An Interesting little Instance happened in the Hood River country. 
Hood River apple orchards are not very old as yet. Some six or 
eight years ago, when they were quite new, they already had a com- 
pany so well organized, as to require every apple grower to employ 
some one other than himself or his own family for packing apples. 
They graded and packed with such care, that almost before they knew 
it they had sold themselves short. They went over Ipto another valley 
where the farmers were unorganized and brought apples back to sell 
to theii' own people in the little towns of Hood River county. 
And they bought the same kind of apples as they had sold and at a 
price low enough so ttiat they could pay the freight and retail them 
lu their home towns. The retailera could not buy of local orchardlsts 
because they had learned the lesson of the added value of the very 
same commodity graded and packed properly [or the market and sold 
with as little friction, that is to say, as little expense as possible. 

There are dlfflcultiea in running a fruit growers' cooperative com- 
pany In this section of the country. The main difficulty la this, 
that we do not have as many exclusive apple growers, we do not have 
as many exclusive fruit producers, we do not have enough of the 
buslnesB concentrated around one town, in one county, to furnish the 
basis oF organization for a company that can maiqtain permanent 
headquarters with a manager and pay him throughout a long aeason, 
as they can in those distinctive fruit growing sections. Neverthe- 
less, with a little u n eel fish nesa, a little self-sacrifice, it can be done. 
In almost every Instance where farmers have succeeded cooperatively, 
it has been becauae somebody waa willing to do work for the good 
of the community and not for a pay check at the end of the month. 
It seems to be almost necessary that aome one make of himself and 
his time a considerable sacrifice. And why? Because business on the 
competition basis Is done for the money there Is in It, ordinarily, to 
the man who is doing the work. For fifty or one hundred or two 
hundred farmers to get together and undertake to do business on a 
no-proflt basis, and that Is what a cooperative company does, It means 
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that you have either got to hire this work done, or somebody will 
have a Iarg% amount of work to do for a email remuneration. 

The Grange a little less than forty years ago had this country aot- 
ted over with cooperative concerns. In the grain belt they had co- 
eperative elevators, over half the elevators In the state of Iowa be- 
ing owned by them. Almost every one of them (ailed, and the failure 
was due mostly to one thing, incompetent management. They did not 
understand that a man to run a buslnese such as the grain business 
of the town 'or a store, requiring ability of special character and of 
high order, could not be had lor tiie price of farm labor, plus the cost 
of boarding in town. They thought it they paid a man forty dollars 
a month, whereas a farm hand was worth $20 a month, that they were 
paying him well, but the fact was that he was in competition with a 
SlOO man, and the result was a failure. So the cooperative company 
muEt have, first the aelf-aacri Being support of some of Its own mem- 
bers, it must appreciate the fact that when a manager Is hired he 
muat be competent and must be paid adequate wages. Judging from 
the good examples of coSperatlon which you already have, there la 
every reason to believe that the fruit growers of Wisconsin can get 
their products upon the market and get a very much larger part of the 
prices paid by the consumer than they have ordinarily done hereto- 
fore. 

Mrs. TurnbuU: Can any one give any cooperative experience In 
the marketing of bush fruits, which are so very perishable? 

Mr. Richardson: Our experience In Sparta baa been extending over 
something like sixteen year's. We started there In 1896, and we ran 
ten years under the original by-laws and constitution. Then we re- 
■organlzed in 1W&, and to tell of our ups and downs would take quite 
a time, but we have been quite successful, I think. In marketing our 
fruit and still retaining our membership io the association. We have 
now something over 300 members, stockholders in our association. It 
has been Incorporated under the state laws of Wlaconsln, and we han- 
dled tbis year something like 150,000 worth of amall fruits. On the 
start we had quite hard work to get the growers Interested in our as- 
Boeiatlon. We find this, that the difference between the producer and 
consumer could be much more readily decreased it the producer would 
have more confidence in this cooperative movement We found, since 
we have been there, that there are some growers that are a little sue- 
pielous of us, and they would rather sett to us as an association, or 
sell to an outsider, than to turn their produce over to us and let ua 
handle it and take what we get. In fact this year, on one carload of pro- 
duce alone I made about (200 in buying it from the producer, because 
they wanted to sell and of course we were there to buy it; we would 
rather buy and we had to buy the product; we do not wa.at to lose any- 
thing, and we bough; it at their own figure; we made aomething over , 
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$200. Now, If that Bame producer had delivered that carload of prod- 
uct to UB, "Here, take it and give us what you can for it, allowing: 
yDureeK a reasonable cojnmlBBlon," they would have been at least 
$176 ahead. 1 think that that 1b one ot the greateet troubles In these 
organ Izatione, they do not have confidence enough In their organiza- 
tion or the manasement I am quite enthuslaetic upon this question 
of coiSperatlon myself; it Is a sort of hobby with me. I have been 
manager of the aaaociatlon for eeven years, and we have been fairly 
BuccesHfuI. 

Mrs. Tumbull: How long did It take you to get started? Did you 
accomplish anything the first year? 

Mr. RicliardBon: The first year, in 1S96, we had quite a hard time 
to get the growers interested. We first Incorporated under the state 
laws with a capital stock ot |200. and I took my horse and buggy and 
rode around five days trying to[ get members Interested bo that we 
could ship in carload lota. At that time our method of organization 
was very crude, and all we wanted was to get enough of them band- 
ed together so that we could ship in carload lots. We did quite a lit- 
tle business, but we did not restrict anybody from shipping to any 
place that they wanted; they became members practically In our or- 
ganization, but It was an organization cooperative In name only. It 
gave the members the privilege of selling where they were a mind 
to but if they shipped to certain cities they were obliged to ahlp 
themselves. We charged at that time a certain per cent loading tee. 
Since 1906 everything Is turned over by the producer to the manager of 
the association. - The producer getB receipts tor his produce, and the 
sale Is prorated that day to the purchaser according to the grade 
which they bring in. In 1906 we started out with about 150 mem- 
bers ot the whole asaoclatton. 

Mrs. Tumbull: How did you have a meeting, a mass meetlni^ ot 
tanners? 

Mr. Richardson: We called a mass meeting to start with, notified 
all the growers to be at that meeting and then the organization was 
talked about and plans formulated, and our by-laws were formulated 
previous to this by certain enthusiastic parties and they were brought 
up and read article by article and section by section and adopted by 
those present. All those wishing to Join signed the articles ot Incor- 
poration. That was our first organization. 

Mr. Palmer: What did you charge per share? 

Fr. Richardson: Two dollars per share. 

Mrs. Tumbull: At what time ot year did you start this move- 
pient 

Mr. Richardson: The first year we started to agitate the queBtlon 
in the winter. We did not make any headway the first year, did not 
make any OFganlzAtlon, Tben p^opl? kept talking about It, getting 
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them iDterested. Next year we commeDced a little earlier in the tall 
and agitated tbrougb the winter, ao that In Ma; we sot our articles 
of incorporation. 

Mr. Barnes: I should like to aak the speaker If in his opinion It 
would be possible for us to organize al cooperative market, farmers' 
market. In a town of say 4,000 people, where we are literally robbed 
by the middlemen? Would It be possible for us to organize a cooper- 
ative market whereby we could fetch In our live stock, have it slaugh- 
tered and turned hack, sold to the citizens, and would it be possible 
to bring In our vegetables and fruits, everytliing of that kind, and have 
It sold directly to the consumer and save at least five commissions 
and In many cases two good long freight bills? 

The Chairman: Let ua not get too far away from horticulture. 

Mr. Richardson: I think it is possible. It la feasible, it can be done, 
it la the proper thing to do, but you have got to get the confidence of 
the producer. The producer has got to risk bis part, he has got to 
turn hia stuff over to your manager and say, "Here, take- It, I will 
take what you will give me." 

Mr. Palmer: If you were going to organize a fruit growing associa- 
tion, would you recommend selling stock as low as $2 a share, now, 
with your experience? 

Mr. Richardson: Why, yes I would. I would recommend selling 
stock in a fruit growers' association as low as i2 a share. W-e now are 
capitalized at $<;,000, it Is all paid in. We had a surplus the first day 
of January, J912, of (9,000, besides the capital stock. 

Mr. Cooper: Have you anything In your by-laws that holds the pro- 
ducer to you after he has signed? 

Mr. Richardson: We have this clause: "All fruit and produce 
must be delivered to the association aa the board of directors may 
direct." Then we have another clause, that upon violation of any of 
the rules or by-laws laid down by the association the member forfeits 
bis stock In the aasociation and it shall revert to and become the 
property of the aseociatlon upon the payment of all moneys advanced 
by him on the existing par value of the stock. 

The Chairman: I should like to make a little comparison, and per- 
haps other communities may have experienced something along the 
same lines. It does not seem like so very many yeara ago when we 
raised at Baraboo more strawberries than tiey did at Sparta, probably 
a dozen years ago we raised several tlmea aa many strawberries about 
Baraboo as w« do now. But we have lacked organization and production 
has decreased, not because of the ability to raise good strawberries in 
quantities at Baraboo, but because of the ups and downs and uncertain- 
ties of the market; therefore, comparing their experience with ours, it 
seems to me It is up to us at Baraboo to have a cooperative associa- 
tion, We can raJse apples there, fttid V? can ralee Btrawberrl^g, and it 
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Beems there Is a good chance for a cooperative organization. Other 
places the same way. The question of dlatrlbution is not only the 
middleman, but the fruit often goes in the wrong direction. The story 
is told of a man who sold his fruit; I could mention his name. I linow 
the man well; lie shipped to Chicago. Then it occurred to him he 
wanted some choice fruit for somebody, he sent to the commission 
merchant at Chicago for some choice fruit, and this particular fruit 
turned out to be a barrel of hia own appleB. So you see the uncertalQ- 
ties of the present way of distribution. Things go into Chicago and 
then back into Wisconsin. It seems to me there are many other places 
in the state besides Baraboo that not only should furnish a better 
market, but also would furnish a better market through this association 
and would place the fruit before the consumer with a good margin of 
profit at much less cost to the consumer, in that case causing many- 
more apples to be used than are now used, wlti lower prices in many 

Mrs. Turnbull: There is a great difliculty in knowing where to look 
for the manager of an association. 

Mr. Harris: 1 think Professor Hibbard touched on a point that 
comes nearest to expressing tlie beneftta of the association. Mr. 
Richardson Is situated right in a community' where their business. Is 
strawberry or berry growing, and in small sections, like ours, it is 
almost impossible to form an organization. We grow a half-acre of 
strawberries some years, other years we will not have any, another 
year Ave acres, and there must be enough to bring about the choice 
ol the people to organize. There is not enough grown there, we have 
not over 1,000 cases at any one time. 

The Chairman: In answer to this suggestion. Is it not a fact, Mr. 
Richardson, that when you started your organization you did not have 
the number of growers that you now have? You could not have had 
an organization If you had waited for a sufficient number of growers. 

Mr. Richardson: No, we could not. We do not confine ourselves 
to the small fruit. We handle everything. If one of our members 
comes there with more than a hundred pounds of cabbage, or a bushel 
of potatoes, or two bushels, he says. "Here, take it and sell It." and we 
sell It for him, give him everything we get out oC It with the excep- 
tion of a small percentage or commission, which we figure out will be 
the expense of running the institution. We have been buying clover 
aeed; we take clover seed from our members, they will turn it over to 
us and we take it and get what we can tor it. We do not confine our- 
selves to fruit, wholly." The original purpose vras for the purpose o( 
marketing fruit, but our business, has grown so that we have incor- 
porated'a great many other things in there. 
Mr. Palmer: Did you ever make an assessment on your stock? 
fSj. Rictaprd^on: No, in fact, we have dividends right along. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING IN MINNESOTA. 
R. A. WmciiT, Excel b1 or, Minn. 

1 will give you Just a little ot our experience in our home asaoclatioa, 
for It seemB to me the grouDd has been pretty thorougbly covered this 
morning, and, It occurs to me that there la not much lett for me to 
say, but what has been said touches upon our own experience in organ- 
izing and growing up. 

I am president ot our association, the flrst association In Minnesota, 
and have been ever since Its organization and know its workings 
from the beginning up till now. We attempted to organize, in fact, 
Boifle 22 years ago. At that time I was one of the largest small fruit 
growers and we organized (or small fruit only. We were Juat grow- 
ing berries. We were situated eighteen miles from the Minneapolla 
market, and in order to reach that we had either to drive by team, 
getting up each night at midnight, or ship by express, and In that 
way our fruit never got onto the market until nine or ten o'clock, so 
that we were very badly handicapped. 1 knew something of associa- 
tion work, and secured some copies ot articles of incorporation 
and by-laws and made up my mind we would try and organize, and we 
began the flrst year in April, We called a meeting to dlscuaa the mat- 
ter. Of course many of them were afraid, a great many did not want 
to put their trust in one man to handle the business, they had many 
other things to talk over, but we finally did decide, and with the third 
meeting we organized and I was made president at that time. We 
had to employ a manager and we employed him in this way, that we 
would pay JlOO a month for three months' service just for handling the 
small fruit, and with the understanding It the truit was a failure, that 
there was no work, there was nothing doing. We hired a young college 
man that was preparing for work — you see It is hard to get a good man 
for three months In the summer. We had a little dry 
weather along in May and we lost our crop, I did not, but others did, 
so concluded we would not have fruit enough to pay the manager. We 
did not do any business that year. But we bad a fair raspberry crop 
and we saw that we still had missed it, that we ought to have an as- 
sociation. We had our next annual meeting, which we held in Jan- 
uary, elected officers again, and then we made up our mlnda that we 
would give It a thorough try out. and we began operatLons next year. 
That year we did J5,000 worth of business. That was our beginning. 
We have had all the trials and tribulations that the rest of you have 
had in your association work, because the fruit growers seem to be the 
hardest class of people to get to hang together and trust fully in one 
another and put their implicit trust In the capability of a manager 
that will give them the best returns for their fruit, so that we have 
had them drop out and come back again. 
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TblB lady over here asked the question about how we paid our 

manager and the expensee. That all goee Into one expense account, 
and we only take out what It costs to run the management, we do not 
put any money by, only when we built our building, ot course each 
person was asBeased bo much on the amount of business he did with 
us, and our expense has run from 5^ per cent of the total buslnesB to 
10 per cent, different years. We have never been above lO per cent. 
Now, saying you would market with ub ?300 worth ot fruit, we would 
take 10 per cent out of that to pay the expense of our busineas. We 
adopted the plan of hiring college men as our managers because It was 
during their vacation after we got to work, and we would be able to get 
through the busineBs and wind up probably the second or third week In 
September. It was not just really a succees with that, but we tried out 
three managers in that way and every one of them was a college man. 
But we have grown out of that, and .have grown considerably larger, 
the past year did a little over (100.000 worth of buainess. We have now 
one of our own growers who oame from the city, was an expert account- 
ant there, too, and bad to give up the work owing to sickness brought 
on by too close attention to business; he had to get out Into the coun- 
try, so he Is making us a thoroughly good manager and we are getting 
along in much better shape and are much better satisfied. We prac- 
tically have everyone with us now. I have been kept in as president, 
probably much for ray ability in keeping harmony in the association by 
talking with disgruntled members and showing thera how it was pos- 
sible to stay by the association, and it has been pretty trying at times. 
We had nothing to do with apples or anything outside ot berries until 
four years ago, when we began to take up handling apples a little, 
but we did not make a success ot the apples at all the first three years. 
The past season is the only year that we have done anything with 
apples that we might say was a success and people are being satisfied. 
We started In with the apple growers packing their own apples, same 
as they did tbe berries, and we found that we could not guarantee any 
boxes ot apples, or baskets or barrels. But we have used barrels very 
little out there. It Is nearly all box work, use now boxes and baskets, 
and we would have people come in and we would show them how we 
wanted our fruit packed and what It must be and If they would put up 
apples as we wanted them to there would be nothing but No. 1 apples. 
But when we came to send them out there would come so many small 
wormy apples and knotty apples placed' in the center of the boxes. 
Two years ago we got an order for a car of Wealthy apples to go to 
Fergus Falls, and they were bringing $1.25 P. O. B., packed in bushel 
boxes, all first-class apples. This merchant up there advertised through 
the whole' town that he would get In Wealthys from the home of the 
Wealthy apple at Lake Minnetonka and made a great spread, and the 
raansser mi I put it op to the membera, talked to tfteai, explained to 
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them that they must be packed ao and so and we would do the best we 
could with the second grade lu the city. We shipped that car of apples 
out. The long and short ot It was we had to discount J60 off the car 
for poor apples and the merchant sent us back some of the letters be 
bad received from some people to whom lie had sold 10 or 15 hoses of 
apples, showing there were small and Interior apples in the center of 
the hox. 

A y«ar ago we put in one wbole day discussing at our annual meal- 
ing what we were going to do with the apple question. I was firSailT' 
set that we must pack our own apples, a great many others thoMRM 
that we could not possibly do that, that tbe best thing to do was to 
send out west and get an expert apple packer and go around from farm 
to farm to teach them how to pack apples. I do not believe that the 
farmer will pack bis own apples without putting In apples that tbe 
grader or packer tbat had no interest would not think of putting In 
for flrst or second grade. So that finally I carried my point, that we 
would pack Wealthy apples only. We would try It out this year, pack- 
ing Wealthy apples in hoses, and the farmers were to bring them in 
baskets and we to give them their receipt and we packed three 
grades, and we were fortunate in getting a man that happened to come 
in there tbat had been in Hood River Valley and packed apples. He 
stayed with us a week, showed us how to pack; also the State Uni- 
versity sent out a man a couple of days that gave us some instructions, 
but it) two weeks we were packing as good a pack ot apples as In the 
West, and we have not had one complaint tbie year from a box of apples 
that we sent out in any way, shape or form, and we believe that we 
have struck the right track on handling apples, and our Wealthy apples, 
flrst grade, brought ue $1.4^ on an average this past season. You 
know that is pretty good, from the way apples have been. But from 
this on we shall pack all the apples tbat the association handles, I 
am certain ot that We have our meeting tomorrow and I am perfect- 
ly convinced in my own mind that we are going to adopt tbat plan 
entirely 

Mrs. Tumbulh Do you pack them at the warehouse? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, they are delivered at the warehouse, and on a 
long table running down there we pack our apples; we do it easily, 
there is no fuss about it and we know absolutely what Is In those boxes. 
Now, first grade apple does not mean that all nice, smooth apples are 
in tbat one box, because you have got to have larger and smaller apples, 
but tbe B'/a inch apple that we pack In one pack brings just as much as 
tbe 3 or 3^ Inch when they are all exactly the same. 

A Member; What do you do with the culls? 

Mr. Wright: Haul the culls to Minneapolis and sell them at atmut 
90 cents a bushel, second grade, tl.25 a bushel. That is an average 
selling price. Of course, sellUng expenses bad to come out of that, ex- 
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penae this year was close to 10 per cent ot the whole because we still 
bad some arrears on the building. 

Mr. Barnea; That does not include the cost of the package? 

Mr. Wright: Oh ao, each one has to pay lor his package outside 
of that. The association furnishes the package, but each grower has 
to pa; outside of that. 

A Member; As the berries come in, different varieties, different 
grades, where la the Inspection of them done? Does that come from the 
Association? 

Mr. Wright: Berries? Why, yes, surely. That auestion is a little 
hard to handle, but the manager and his assistant try to keep tracti 
of it in a small way, byt the way we keep track of It la by the number 
that goes out on the box, and the invoice slDp that goes out with a ship- 
ment that.no discount will be allowed without the number of the box 
coming back and stating what was the trouble. When we started out 
we pooled, everybody's business was the same, they all got the same 
price. But we quit that In the last three seasons. A new manager 
came In. The old manager claimed it was Impossible to charge back to 
■each man. It was too much work, would not work, and of course the 
growers got so they knew this, and this farmer would say, "My ber- 
ries are as good as yours." And we would have halt-filled boxes, rotted 
fruLt and all that sort of thing. But we have worked that differently 
alnce the new manager came In. When It Is reported back here, a 
certain number in bad order, that Is charged back to the man and he 
Is told of It. 



THE KANSAS WAY. 
. Mr. W. R. Mabtin, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen: I am very glad of the op- 
portunity of meeting with the Wtsconsln State Horticultural Society 
to discuss the subject that to me seems the most important of all, 
before the people who deal with the fruit farm, with the orchard and 
with the garden. In behalf of my fellow Citizens and Brother Horti- 
culturallsts I bring you friendly greetings from the Wathena Prult 
Growers Association and also from the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society. ( : 

It might be well to make clear to my hearers Just where the body at 
fruit growers that I represent Is located. Our shipping station, 
Wathena, which is lu Doniphan county, Kansas, is Just west ot St. 
Joseph, Mo., at the foot of the Missouri river bluffs, on the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and the St. Joseph &nd Grand Island rail- 
roads. Tbese roads furnish our best shipping facilities as they give 
us access to the wealthy agricultural and grazing districts of the West, 
Northwest and Southwest district* where little fruit la grown. 
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The soil ot our county eeems naturally very rich (or producing 
highly colored fruit of excellent quality and especially Is this true of 
the small [rult and grapes. We believe it is well to be versed in and 
conversant with all the diseases and enemies that may attack the or- 
chard and fruits of va.rioii3 kinds. We believe it is well that the fruit 
grower should understand something of the mysteries of soil elements, 
their digestion and assimilation by plant life, but we bell«ve that it 
la of still greater importance that the fruit grower should under- 
stand how to inspect and properly pack hla own fruit and to be fam- 
iliar with the best markets that he may have a Just remuneration for 
his fruits. These last clauses are the basis on which the Wathena 
Fruit Growers' Association was organized for Instance, a better pack, 
higher grade fruit, and better returns. After some deliberation on 
February 18, lSa5, twelve growers, ot which I am pleaaed to say I am 
one, adopted a set of by-laws and applied to the secretary ot state for 
a charter to organize a corporation to be known as the Wathena Fruit 
Growers Association. 

The fruit shipping at Wathena, prior to our organization was In 
the hands of five or six firms, known as buyers or shippers. These 
firms sold the grower his crate material, grape and peach baskets, his 
barrels, etc., on which they made a good profit. The growers did not ob- 
ject to this profit so much, as to the tendency of the shipper to decline 
the market on the least evidence of a threatened oversupply. 

Notwithstanding a hard struggle we lived through the season of 1905, 
handled the fruit of about thirty growers, and at the close of the 
year declared a good profit above all expenses. 

The spring of 1906 we increased our capital stock and raised our 
membership to 100 strong, taking in the best growers In the community. 

During this, our second year, we handled 33,000 cases of berries, 23 
carloads oC grapes, 6 carloads of peaches, 56 carloads ot apples, 
making a net profit on the year's business of J5,000. In this net profit 
the tact is not considered, that all berries were held from 25 to 40 
cents per case above the price of former years. It la also not consid- 
ered that we saved to the growers on crate material and baskets, above 
$1,200. To illustrate, when blackberries were selling on the market 
at St. Joseph tor 90 cents per case; on the same day, we receipted to 
our growers fl.SS per case, met our expenses and made a profit above 
this figure. Our peaches found ready market In Minnesota, Dakota 
and Colorado points. Our grapes were mostly handled in iced refrig- 
erators, and were marketed as far away as Spokane. Washington. 

Each kind of fruit bears its own expenses, its own losses. Its own 
gains, that is, it we sell 10,000 cases of strawberries for $20,000, and 
make (2,000 above expenses, we will declare a profit of 10 per cent 
on strawberries. 
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It is very Important that the fruit and truck growers be well lo- 
cated relative to transportation. If they are not located adjacent to 
some large city market, or unless they have good shipping facillttes, 
such as train service, boat service, express service, the fruit and truck 
growers are at a great disadvantage. You can readily understand of 
what vital importance to a fruit and truck growers asaociatton it is to 
be In control of good transportation facilities. 

To be successful fruit growers we must be acquainted with the best 
varieties, same as the stock raiser Is familiar wltta the best breeds of 
cattle, of horses, of sheep and of hogs. We must also be Informed on 
the enemies and diseases which attack our fruits, likewise, the reme- 
dies. In 1906 the grape crop marketed by the association at Wathena 
was 30 cars, In 1907 grapes were almost a failure, due to a disease 
known as black rot. It was still more manifest in 190S. 'Black rot 
in a fungous disease and may be controlled by proper spraying with 
the Bordeaui mixture or Ume-sulphur solutions. These diseases nnd 
enemies come and go and must be studied. The raspberry is attacked 
by the anthracnose, the blackberry by rust and motb, the plum by 
fungus and curculis, the cherry by fungus and moth, the peach by the 
borers and yellows and fungus, and the apple by the moth and fungus 
and one thousand other things. The fruit grower must be on the 
alert for all of these pesta and must know what to do and when to 
do it. 

The soil elements, the various plant foods, what elements of the 
eaxtb are essential to the strawberry, the grape, the apple, etc., all 
of these should have our attention. 

You ask a fruit and truck grower of Florida! what elements of the 
' soil he must use for the growth of lettuce, for cabbage, for pineapple, 
or grapefruit, and he Is posted. He not only knows what to use, but 
how much to use, and when to apply It I' believe the time is here 
when it will pay the fruit growers of the country to giive this most 
interesting subject more of their study. 

The cultivation of small fruit requires much attention and Is 
tedious. To neglect it (or any reason, even for a. short time Is often 
disastrous. For, the cost of cleaning out Is not only greater, but the 
smothering effect often materially injures the plant. Sometimes, as 
in the strawberries, great injury is done by having to pull weeds, the 
strawberry plant coming out with the weeds, or being loosened In the 
ground. The old adage, "A stitch in time saves nine" expresses it 
pretty well, but It often happens that we cannot take the stitch. If 
there were no injury from neglect, it would still be cheaper to keep 
the ground tree from weeds. It costs much more to clean out the 
weeds, than the necessary cultivation, if applied at the right time. 
There are more points of excellence in the strawberry, than In most 
other small fruits. The strawberry will adapt itself to a great variety 
of soils and locations. 
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We believe fruit growers sbould cooperate In selling their fruit. 
The cotton growers of Tesae organized to sell their cottiJn. The truck 
growers of Florida organized to sell their truck. The fruit growers of 
the Northwest have organized. All these have found It to thetr ad- 
vantage to do so. Through tbelr organization they have both lowered 
their shipping expenses and raised the price of their product. 

Craftsmen and tradesmen of many sorts and kinds have formed 
themselves Into usiona and federations. The fruit growers cannot 
afford to he behind. In the luatter of concentration and organization, 
the more complete the organization the more complete the advantage. 
Our Wathena Fruit Growers' Association has been fairly successful in 
its business and has made a good reputation in ail the markets where 
It has done business. We have an organization of about 160 members. 
The officers of our society consist of a president, vice president, seere- 
tary, treasurer and business manager. We have a board of directors 
of seven members from which we choose the above named officers. 
We put upon our board of directors men of good Judgment, men of 
recognized business sense and ability. The board of directors holds 
meetings as often as they think necessary to look after the interests 
of the association. They provide the grower w^th box and package 
material, which by the way. Is an item of great saving for the mem- 
bers. The Wathena Association at this writing, has placed orders 
tor about 100,000 berry crate material to be shipped direct from the 
factory. Before our organization the crate material coat the grower 
from 3 to 5 cents per crate more. The association provides Its mem- 
bers with stapling outfits, with stamps, with which to put their per- 
sonal stamp on the end of the crate. It helps to provide its members 
with pickers. It arranges with the trade to handle the fruit the en- 
suing season, the business manager knows before the fruit Is grown 
where the bulk of It is to be marketed. Arrangements are made for 
refrigerator cars, office help Is employed as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
inspectors and billing clerks at the shipping station. The business 
manager and board of directors look after ail details of the business 
having authority to attend to It as though it were their own. Our 
association is governed by constitution and by-laws. All fruit to be 
shipped must undergo a rigid Inspection, must be sound, well shaped, 
well colored and clean. It is one thing to grow fruit, it is quite an- 
other thing to market It successfully. Pruit growing is a science. 
Fruit selling is a fine art. In growing fruit one must study climate, 
soils, locations, varieties, planting, cultivation, pests, remedies, pick- 
ing, packing, storing and delivering and such things. Hence your 
directors must he wide-awake, thorough and capable. They must have 
their bands on the wires, their ear at the phono, their eye upon the 
market, and both feet In the business. They study the markets, get 
In touch with them and sell the fruit An organization will command 
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more respect than single, individual shlppera. An orBanization will 
be able to distribute the shipments to advantage, while, If left to 
separate Individual shippers, some favorite market will be overloaded, 
A«aln the berry growers have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
attend to the shipments and keep posted on prices. Again, while many 
single shippers are working Independently It la much harder to main- 
tain a uniform price on fruit than when shipped and sold by the or- 
ganization or association. 

In dealing with transportation companies, you will find U very much 
like 'dealing with an Individual. They appreciate kind and honest 
treatment, and will respond to your wants quickly. Never make 
claim of a. railroad company unless you have a Just and honest one 
to present to them. See that your cars are properly refrigerated be- 
fore loading. See that your fruit is properly loaded and securely, 
braced. Have the agent Inspect the car before sealing. See that it Is 
correctly routed. Make all icing and ventilation notations on B/L, 
and have it signed by the agent, and I will assure you that you will 
have very little trouble. Our asaociatlon has never presented a claim 
tor a car of fruit but what was paid. 

Does It pay to handle fruit on a cooperative plan? We are realizing 
today almost 50% more money for our fruit than we were seven years 
ago when our association was organised, and In addition to that gain 
we are saving our growers an enormous amount of money In the pur- 
chasing oF our crate material and other supplies. For example, will 
say, we paid 10 cts. per crate for berry crates complete, delivered to 
our station. We were Informed by members of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
Horticulture Society that they paid 14 eta. per crate for the same 
grade material, shipped from the same mills. They bought theirs 
through a dealer, we bought ours direct on a cash basts. Since we 
organized we have handled about 500,000 berry crates. Just figure the 
difference please. f4,00 on the hundred, which would be (40.00 on the 
thousand, and 500,000 cases used. You readily see we have saved our 
growers the net sum of 1200,000.00 in the past seven years on crate 
material alone. Our little city has also used about 600,000 grape bas- 
kets during those seven years, which we paid IIS.OO to $20.00 per 
thousand for, while our brother growers on the Missouri side of the 
river were forced to pay 123.00 to (24.00 per thousand, which would 
represent another saving of about $24,000.00. Saying nothing of the 
money saved on barrels, spray material, etc., and In addition to tlie 
above savings, we have prorated back to our growers a dividend of 
about (25,000.00. 

Our members own the largest, moat modem, up-to-date office building 
In our city, known as the Fruit Growers Building, which cost $18,000.00.' 
The ground floor Is occupied by the Farmers State Bank, Stuart & 
Bowman Department Store, and our General Office. The second floor 
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Is all offices. Our members have never received less than 7% on their 
inveatment. Besides the buUding stands as a monument to a worthy 
cause. 

Our town Is fast becoming a cooperative tnwn. Besides our seao- 
clatlon, we have a codperative elevator and a cooperative lumber yard. 
There Is a move on hand now for & cooperative department store. Our 
banks were quick to realize that cooperation was the onl; way to reach 
the business tributary to their town, and keep it from going to com- 
petitive towns. In conversation with the cashier of one of the two 
banks we have in our town, he said that the success of the banks vaa 
largely due to the influence and support accorded their institutions by 
their stockholdei^, feeling that such interest and Influence vas for 
their personal benefit, and by such cooperative effort the banks are not 
only holding the business rightfully due them from their territory, but 
it has also bad a tendency to place the banking bueineBB In many 
handS) and thereby elevate the business in more respects than one, as 
a number of stockholders will demsnd rigid examinations, courteous 
treatment, and conservative banking. Our banks are giving universal 
satl^action, much more so than If their stock was held and controlled 
by one man, or a few men. 

In conclusion; I will say that It should be our ambition to produce 
the best of fruit, and I know you wilt agree with me that there 
will probably never be produced too much No. 1 fruit, and that It Is 
never the best fruit that gluts the market; so let us urge the necessity 
of packing none but the best. Competition is growing more fierce every 
year, and we are certainly approaching very near, if we have not al- 
ready reached, the point where quality Is the key ot success. With 
fruit ot first quality and carefully packed we need fear no unprofitable 
results. 



APPLE RUST. 

Professob L, R. Joiies. ' 

I wish in the first place to advise you that a question was raised last 
year by Mr. L. H. Palmer as to the possibilities of controlling the apple 
rust. Not going into the details at all, simply to advise you that 
through the courtesy of Mr. Palmer the experiment station went Into 
that neighborhood and sprayed a fruit tree for this peculiar disease, 
apple rust, and succeeded fairly well In controlling it. However, there 
is no reason to change the general advice given last year, that is, that 
the apple rust Is a diseaee which passes to the apple from the native 
red cedars and that the thing to do is to guard against bringing the 
apple and red cedar into proximity, and especially with reference to 
the Wealthy apple. I speak of this because of course the Wealthy 
Is an apple which Is being planted in many parts of tlje state, and 
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one should be very cauUoue not to attempt to start a Wealthy orcbarfl 
in tbe netghborhood of red cedar which cannot be ei terminated, or, 
the reverse, one should be careful not to introduce red cedar aa an 
ornamental tree in the proslmity of a Wealthy apple orchard. Under- 
stand, this apple rust is not the apple scab, it is a peculiar type of 
fungous dlseaae which la giving very much trouble fn certain limited 
localities like Baraboo, where the red cedar Is an abundant native 

A Member: What do you mean by proximity? 

Professor Jones: Well, I would rather not have It within halt a 
mile; the rust will go that distance, but ordinarily the disease will 
not become serious unless It Is somewhat nearer than that. I also, wish 
to report another thing. While at Sturgeon Bay. with the luge co- 
ciperatlve association. Mr. Martin, who had charge of the work called 
my attention to the fact that In their young plantation of cherries a 
knot had appeared upon some of the young trees, and after I thou^t 
about it I told htm It must be a black knot, which Is a thing to be 
feared lu bringing In cherries or plums from the older sections, and I 
advised him to exterminate It, cut it out very thoroughly. I did not 
have time to go over the orchard with him. so he brought down to me 
last evening some specimen knots. There were a few knots snch aa 
this developed on his young cherry trees which he cut out. The knot 
looks very much like the black knot, but I made a critical examination . 
of if this morning and my conclusion Is. from anything I can find, 
that It is not the black knot from examination, but It is an ugly look' 
ing thing, but there Is nothing In the cherry trees that it came In to 
give him concern. Whatever it Is, it should be eradicated promptly. 

This is on a very few trees In a large plantation, it is not an epi- 
demic, but I would say that It may be in the nature of the development 
of the crown gall type. But whatever It Is, ft should be exterminated. 
I should say regarding black knot that in my Judgment the evidence 
is now that we will not have the trouble of black knot on cherries in 
Wisconsin unless we Introduce It. Then If we are right In that. It la 
of the greatest Importance to those putting out farm cherry orchards 
that they should Inspect and eradicate the black knot Sooner or later 
It will be brought In to us. It is very common In the East. 

A Member: How does the arbor vltae compare with the red cedar? 

ProfesBor Jones: They are entirely different. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 



SOMETHING NEW IN SMALL, FRUITS. 
H. B. Blaceman, Richland Center. 

The longer one works among strawherries the more he becomes con- 
Tlnced that he cannot Judge a variety by seeing it one or even two 
years. 

Some kinds vary from season to season to such an extent that one 
can reach but few definite conclusions about them till he has watched 
them several years. This Is especially true ot new varieties. A 
grower in the East, who has bad long experience in growing seedling 
strawberries, claims that a strawberry does not become fixed tn Ita 
habits until it is a number of years old. From what little experience 
I have bad, 1 believe there Is much truth in the statement I usually 
test a variety (or three to lour years, that is. If It shows any qualities 
worth keeping, as It takes that long to determine the actual value. 
Some ot the varieties that I will mention may not be new, strictly 
speaking, but their value la bo little known, that they are worthy ot 
mentl<m In this paper. 



Higkland. 

A mldseason variety very productive, with dark red berries which 
hold their size well to the last picking. Similar in some respects to 
the old Crescent, except the berries are larger and the growth of 
plants Is not excessive. Produced more than double the amount of 
fruit that Dunlap did under the same conditions. 
i^. Louis. 

Extra early; the past season It was Just a day or two earlier than 
Dunlap. It is a very healthy, vigorous grower, berries average extra 
large, but are soft and lack color and flavor. 

One of the latest and most productive strawberries that I have ever' 
grown. We picked our last fruit from It the past season, July 24, 
which brought f2.00 per 16^uart case whtdesale. The berries are only 
medium size, but they^ average up well the season tbrougb. Color, 
light, glossy red; quality, fair; where lateness and productiveness 
are wanted, this variety is In the lead. 
Black Beauty and Grand. 

Ripened some ot the most beautiful berries which were nearly per- 
feet In color, quality, site and shape. As to productiveness. It would 
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take nearlf a one-acre field of them to supply an ordinary tamlly with 
what berries they could use. When the berries were at their best 
the past season, one row ten rods long yielded at the rate of one lull 
quart at a picking. , 
Meteor. 

Plants are vigorous, healthy growers, make an excessive number of 
plants and should be restricted In their production. The size, color, 
and quality of the berry are very much like the Warfield. I think it 
will yield as much trult too, but am not sure, as I have tested It only 
one year. , 

Oiant Red Prof. 

Season Is medium to late. - The plants are only moderately productive, 
berries are medium In size and run spiall at the end of the season; 
color, bright glossy red; soft and lacking In flavor. 
Fern Dell. 

The plant Is strong and healthy, making a liberal but not excessive 
number of strong runners. Very productive, berries average medium 
to large the season through, color and quality fair to good. Valuable. 
Fremont Williama. 

Fully as late as July but not so productive. A strong, perfect 
flowering strawberry which I use to lertllize July. The fruit Is large 
and nearly perfect in color, shape, and quality, while the plants are 
atrong, healthy growers. Will produce twice as mncb fruit as the 
Gandy under the same treatment. I consider it one of the best In its 
class. 
lona Market. 

Plants are weak growers, subject to rust; the past season it ripened 
a fair amount of choice dark shiuy red berries. I would not advise 
planting It. 
Baldwin's Pride of Michigan. 

About as near a failure as any strawberry I ever tried to grow. 

A new everbearing strawberry; a vigorous, healthy grower, making 
a fair number of strong plants, that Is, If the fruit buds are removed 
as fast as they appear, otherwise the plants will fruit at the expense 
of making plants. Just as soon as the young plants are establtshed they 
will commence to blossom and fruit and continue to fruit till freezing 
weather, not a few scattering berries but the plant seems to load Itself 
with fruit. The fruit produced In the fall does not seem to affect the 
plant any when it comes to fruit the next season. The proper way is 
to remove all fruit buds until other varieties are about through fruit- 
ing and then let that commence. The color, quality, and size of the 
berries are about like Dunlap. 
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Americua. 

With me It does not Beem to prove as healtby or vigorous as the 

Iowa. Should not care to recommend or condemn it on one year's trial. 
King Edward's and Ohio Bay. 
Both were a disappointment. 

Raspbesries. 
Plum Farmer. 

One ot the best blackcapa ever Introduced. Stood a test Ot 40° below 
zero last winter without any protection. Came through in the spring, 
alive to the tips. It la without a rival when it comes to vigor, hardi- 
ness and production. 
Booaier Blackcap. 

About the same as the Kansas. Perhape a better grower and hardier. 
Hunger. 

A large late blackcap, not hardy and subject to disease. 
Early King. 

Stands in the lead among the red raspberries; went through the hard 
winter last season without any protection and ripened a fair crop of 
fruit while other varieties like Cuthbert were Itilled, to the ground. 
For bardlnesB. productiveness, and freedom from disease it is hard to 
beat. 
Eaton. 

Canes, weak growers; fruit large, Irregular, and seedy; fairly pro- 
ductive and quite hardy. 
Idaho. 

I can see no dlfEerence between this and Eaton. 
Herbert. 

A large, red raspberry Introduced from Canada. I think it superior 
to Cuthbert in vigor, productiveness and hardiness. Hae to be given 
some protection. 
Shippers' Pride. 

Very vigorous and hardy, but not productive. Berries small and soft. 
BuperJative. 

Sent out by a firm In Holland, Michigan, as one of the very best, ' 
They also claimed to have imported it from England, but it was Ell- 
wanger and Barry ot New York who really imported It from that 
country. Worthless, don't plant it. 
BunTKam. 

This new red raspberry comes from Dakota, One of Professor Han- 
sen's selections out of the thousands of seedlings grown at the Experi- 
ment Station, The little I have seen of It Impresses me that it Is val- 
uable. Berries, large, dark red, with a fine flavor; canes, hardy and 
vigorous. 
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Tlie bush is a strong, bealthr grower bo far free from mildew and 
almost free from thorns. Size and color of the fruit about like the 
Pearl. 

Carman and Portage. 
MildewB 80 badly with me as to be worthlesB. 

CUREANTS, 

Perteotion. 

I have tested this grand new currant five years and tlie longer 1 
grow it the better I like it. Extra large size and tremendouB produc- 
tion. A crate of these can be picked as quicltly as a crate of straw- 
berries. Last season while other currants bronght only $1.00 per 
16-Quart case Perfection brought 11.50 pe[ case with a demand far 
greater than the supply. 
Qianl Red. 

The buah is a more vigorous grower than Perfection, also htdde its 
foliage better, and to all appearances, I think It will rival Perfection 
for tlrst place. 

The President: The paper Is now open for discussion. 
. Mr. W. A. Toole: I should like to ask if the ever-bearing straw- 
berries, or fall bearing, are a profitable proposition commercially? 

Mr. Blackman: I cannot see any reason why they should not be. 
The Important thing is if we could irrigate, because we generally have 
a dry spell just after the other varieties quit their fruiting. If we 
could plant them so that they could be irrigated, I know that they could 
be profitable, because their productiveness is equal and the quality is 
as good as the Dunlap. 

Mr. Toole; In order to have the crop in the season when you want 
them, would you pick oft the green fruit, or would you let them make 
a full crop all through the season? 

Mr. Blackman: I would keep the fruit buds cut off In summer be- 
fore other varieties quit fruiting. They could not very well stand 
three crops in a season. 

Mr. Irving Smith: How large Is the (rult? 

I^. Blackman: About like the Dunlap. 

Mr. Toole: Those Iowa Ever-bearing that you recommended, are 
they self-fertilizing? 

Mr. Blackman: Yea. 

Mr. Toole: Do you know of any other good one that is ever bear- 
ing? 

Mr. Blackman: I do not I tested out the Pan American and the 
Autumn, and also have the Americus. The Pan American and the 
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Autumn I would not recommend, because they raake no plants and 
the berries are too small, wbtle the Amerlcus I have not tested far 
enough. 

Mr. Turnbull: Don't they ripen rather elowly, so that you will 
have to pay heavtiy for picking them? 

Mr. Blackman: I think not 

Mr. Everett: What variety of red currants do you think is sweet- 
est? ■ 

Mr. Blackman: I would name the Perfection. 

Mr. Elverett: What is the best variety of gooseberry, free Irom 
mildew? 

Mr, Blackman: Well, the Downing and the Pearl. 

Mr. Everett: How about the Joslyn? 

Mr. Blackman: I would not recommend planting it because it 
mildews so badly. 

A Lady: How about the Red Jacket? 

Mr. Blackman: That Is the same as the Joslyn; I would not recom' 
mend it. It Is a poor grower and mlldevs. The Houghton Is too 

Mr. Harris: You mention the dry season between the regular pick- 
ing ot the strawberry and this fall bearing variety. Is it not the tact 
that the Enhance is equal In fall bearing, if you had that condition? 

Mr. Blackman: I never found it so. 

Mr. Harris: We have the Enhance, and lately the Warfleid and 
Dunlap, they are very productive, profitable. When we have a dry 
season, followed by a wet season after the other harvest Is done, we 
can get large pickings from them. 

A Member: Do you find a decided difference between those that 
occasionally bear and those that are ever bearing? 

Mr. Blackman: Yes, a decided difference. While In these that bear 
occasionally I question that we get a profitable crop unless we have 
V small plantation: not so with the Iowa, because they bear very heav- 
ily- 

Mr. Harris: Is it more so the fall after planting than the following 
season, after they have borne one spring crop? 

Mr. Blackman: I think not, because those plants that set so late, 
it is so late before they are establlslied that you do not get much 
fruit out of them. Only those plants that are firmly established do the 
bearing while next season we have other plants. 

Mr. Harris: Is it not a fact, Mr. Blackman, that the standard 
varieties, such as Dunlap. when they do produce a second crop, that 
there is a noticeable decrease In the next year's yield? 

Mr. Blackman: I think BO. 

Mr. Turnbull: Is it possible that If you pick off the blossoms on 
these ordinary plants, they would be late bearing? 
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Mr. Harris: This eecond crop on certain Btaadard varieties, means 
simply tbat we bave produced one crop and this T understand is on 
the new runners and the fall after setting In the spring- The Ever- 
bearing, as I understand It, ie picked in the tall after being set in the 
spring. 

Mr. Blackman; Yes, the first setting we set out In the spring, and 
they commence to run at the proper time and begin to establish them- 
selves. Just as quick as the young plant is established, it begina to 
send out fruit buds. 

Mr. Harris; With the Dunlap and Enhance, it does not make any 
difference how good plants we have, provided the conditions are right, 
we get a second crop. I have not had an; experience with the (all 
bearing, and my question Is whether there Is a decided advantage 
for the fall bearing kinds. 

Mr. Blackman: There Is a decided advantage. 

A Member: Which do you consider the best commercial blacl( rasp- 
berry? 

Mr. Blackman; The Plumb Farmer; in every respect. 

A Member: Do you And a marked difference in the matter of ma- 
turity? I have understood there was one feature that you get alt the 
berries in one picking, whereas, some others string along. 

Mr. Blackman: I do not think so. In our plantation we pick as 
long or longer than any variety that we ever had. I think perhaps 
there are half a dozen other varieties that are standard and the Plumb 
Farmer held up better than any of the rest. 

A l^dy: Where are those plants to be had? 

Mr. Blackman: From any good nurseryman. I believe all nursery- 
men handle them. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: What would you recommend for an early straw- 
berry to get on the market real early? 

Mr. Blackman: I do not know of anything better than the Dunlap. 
All the early varieties I tested out did not prove but a day or two 
earlier and on some other points they were not as good. 

iir. Toole: Does the WarQeld come along about the same time as 
the Dunlap? 

Mr. Blackman: Yes, but the Warfleld Is not profitable with me. 
Mine is a very heavy soil, 

Mr. Harris: In our section everything has to pass in comparison 
with Dunlap, Warfield and Enhance. 

A Member: With this ever bearing strawberry you find you get a 
good spring yield, same as Dunlap, and then a fall yield In addition? 

Mr. Blackman: Well, it you let it fruit In the summer, as I under- 
stand your question, why, you would exhaust It so it would not be 
able to produce much of a crop in the fall. 
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A Member: If you put out a new bed each year, you could get a 
good spring crop and perhaps a considerable fall crop? 

Mr. Blackman: YeB, that would be all right, it would outbear 
the Duniap. 



A1,L THE HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS WORTH GROWING. 
W. A. Toole. 

Of late years there has been a steadily Increasing Interest In peren- 
nials for the home flower garden, or as an addition to the shrubbery 
border. While they do not give the showy bedding effects of geraniums 
tor the whole summer, there 1b a wide variety In form and color and 
a succession of bloom may be had from early spring to late fall. Most 
of them, are superior for cutting. Many of them are decorative in 
foliage before or after the blossoming time. All of them are desirable 
because they do not need replanting every year. It 1b a mistake to 
assume that because they live from year to year, that no further care 
Is reiiuired after planting out. To get good results they need cultiva- 
tion the same as any plant. To Buccessfully winter many of them over 
It la necessary to prevent seed production. All are benefited by some 
winter protection. 

The term hardy is a relative, one, depending much on the climatic 
conditions of the region under consideration. Many plants that are 
hardy further east or but a little south of here are not so In south- 
ern and central Wisconsin, while In the northern part of the state 
where early snows which hold well Into spring are the rule, varieties 
may be grovim safely which are not hardy with us in the southern 

There are three of the hardy perennials that are so popular and may 
be had In such wide variety that separate talks are needed for each 
of them. These are peonies, iris and perennial phlox. 

Of peonies there are hundreds of varieties and I will not attempt 
to name the best. In general the culture Is as follows: Prepare tlie 
ground thoroughly and unless It is rich soil, add well rotted stable 
manure, working It well Into the boU. Plant the divisions or young 
Held grown plants In the fait during September or October. Mulch 
heavily each fall with stable manure. Rake off tile coarsest in the 
spring but leave the balance as fertilizer. When the plants get quite 
large and old, divide the roots and make a fresh start. Keep the 
grass from forming in a sod about the plants. While the glory of 
the peony is not for long, the foliage is ornamental all through the 
season, and it is an added feature in favor ot this plant 

Many acres of peonies are grown to furnish the demand tor .out 
flowers at Memorial Day and later. If the buds are cut Just asweCrlOQlc 
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are showing color they may be kept In storage tot several weeks and 
win blOHSom out when brought to warmth. If desired for cut flowers 
tliey ahould always be cut wlien Just showing color and allowed to ex- 
pand later. Treated in this way they will last longer. 

There are a number of classes of iris, of which we need to concern 
ourselves with the German and Japanese groups principally. The 
many varieties of flag or iris commonly found in our gardens are of 
the German class. They range in color through pale yellow, lavender, 
and blue or purple and chocolate. A selection of varieties will extend 
the bloEsoming period to about two months through spring anij early 
summer. The German Iris does well on moderately rich, well drained 
soil. Old clumps may ba divided and reset during August. 

The Japanese iris are not much grown in the ordinary garden. The' 
flowers are very showy and beautiful and have rather a wider range 
of color, and markings. They require a moister soil than the Ger- 
man Iris. 

Every year when the perennial phlox are in. bloom their great show 
of color attracts roany people who resolve to havei a bed of them, and 
what is rather remarkable, many of these people remember their good 
resolutjons, and later set out some of the plants. Perennial phlox are 
easy to grow, doing fairly well in partial shade as welt a^ in the 
sun. They may be moved during late September or early October or 
early in the spring. They do not reproduce true from seed although 
seedlings are not hard to grow. Propagation is by division of the older 
clumps or preferably from cuttings. CuttlngSi taken early In the 
spring are not hard to root in the greenhouse. After the first crop 
of blossoms have withered the bunches will usually produce another 
crop of flowers on the same heads if supplied with sufficient water. 
If it is desired to hold the flowering period till late, the first fiower 
stalks may be pinched off before they blossom and they will throw up 
branches which will fiower later. 

To many, the Hollyhock is symbolical of the old-faahtoaed garden 
because of its prim stateliness. Like several of the perennials it will 
often die aiter blossoming one season if seeds are allowed to form. 
Seeds sown in June or July will form strong plants tor the next sum- 
mer's blossoming. They may be sown where they are to blossom but 
I would prefer to sow in a frame and transplant to the perinanent 
location as soon as large enough. They are especially suited as back- 
grounds to other shorter growing plants, in gaps in the shrubbery 
border, or along the sides of the house or in front of other buildings. 
The Hollyhock self sows readily and therefore many people think a 
few plants have lived for years when in reality they have renewed 
themselves yearly. They are subject to a rust disease which some- 
times damages greatly. This may be controlled by frequent and 
thorough applications of Bordeaux mixture. As a usual thing they 
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are strictly a gardea flower, though Eometimea the whole Btalk Is cut 
and used for room decorations. They may be had with both double 
and single flowers. I preCer the single, although many like the double 
flowered ones. The Allegheny Hollyhocks are single or semi-douhle 
and are beautifully fringed and ruffled. 

Aqulleglas, or Columbines are popular while they last though their 
season seems rather short. I like the long spurred Colorado blue and 
white columbine (a coerllea) and the long spurred yellow varJetles 
(a chrysanthea) best but many like the red, blue, and purple Euro- 
pean kinds, both single and double. I have never yet found anyone wtio 
admired the spurtcss kind which Gurbank claims to have bred up, 
or down. The columbines are propagated from seed, and it is hard 
to get the colors true as they hybridize with other species so easily 
if growing anywhere near together.. The seed is slow to germinate If 
at all old, but will grow auite readily it they can be sown as soon as 
tbey ripen. Sow the seed in frames In May or June if older seed 
must be used, and lay pieces of unbleached sheeting over the soil to 
prevent drying out. Remove the covering as soon as the seeds begin 
to come up. Keep the seeds well watered, watering on top of the 
cloth. Transplant as soon as the first character leaves appear. Ach- 
illea ptarmlca, The Pearl, has a double button shaped white fiower 
and is very fine for cutting. It is extremely hardy. It may be pro- 
pagated from seeds, easily, or by division. 

Anchusa Italics, Dropmore variety, seems hardy here and is a de- 
sirable kind to grow as It adds variety to the color. It blossoms in 
June on bushy plants four or, five feet tall, the color being a clear 
. dark blue. 

Canterbury Bells (Campanula media) are worth while trying to 
grow although they cannot be called hardy with us as they will often 
winter kill. Campanula persiclfolia seems hardier and is very pretty, 
especially the white flowered variety. A great many of both the 
white and the blue ones are sold each year as cut flowers on the Mad- 
ison market. 

Coreopsis laneeolata la another ot the perennials which should not 
be allowed to seed after blossoming. It produces a greater abundance 
of clear yellow flowers on long wiry steins which are unexcelled for 
cutting. It will blossom ail through the summer if cultivated and 
supplied with sufllcient water. Coreopsis laneeolata Is very easily 
grown from seed. 

The Delphiniums or larkspurs are quite well known. There are 
several species that are hardy. The Chinese larkspur grows to about 
three feet high. The leaves are flnely divided and smooth. This 
kind ranges in color from pure white through light blue to deep pur- 
ple, and Is quite desirable for cutting as well as a border plant. When i ^ 
cut they will often throw out branches and blossom again later. Its'^ 
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tbe seed is sown early In the spring the Chinese larkspur will hlossom 
the same season, and it sown later they will blosBom by tlie 
fourth of July the nest eummer. Deipbinlum Formosum grows 
to five vT six feet tall and has coarser downy leaves. This variety is 
offered In both celestial or light blue, and dark bine or purple shades. 
This kind Is not so suitable for cutting as the Chinese larkspur but Is 
very fine for the shrub and perennial border. Those offered as hybrid 
Delphiniums resemble the Formosum in general form and color and 
are adapted to tbe same uses. Delpbinium elatior or bee larkspur is 
an old-fashioned kind not offered much now. It greatly resembles 
the Delphinium Ftn-mosum but has a brownish black center instead 
of a white center. It Ss this fuzzy brownish center which greatly 
resembles a bumblebee which gives it the name of bee larkspur. 
There are a number of other varieties of hardy Delphiniums with 
wliich J have not had esperience as yet. These, like the Aquileglas 
are somewhat slow bo germinate and the soil where the seed is planted 
should not be allowed to become dry. 

The DIgltalla or foiglove la rather uncertain as to hardiness but It 
makes a desirable addition to the list and Is worUt trying. 

Oaillardia grandiiiora makes a great show in the garden, blossom- 
ing from June till late fall if it ha» enough water. It is another kind 
which should not be allowed to go to seed as seed bearing will reduce 
tbe flower production as well as lessening the vitality for resisting 
tbe winter. In color it varies from clear yellow to nearly all red, and in 
form from quilled petals to broad Oat ones. It is excellent as a cut 
flower. It is not hard to raise from seed. Some time the main stem or 
bud of the plant will winterkill, but usually sprouts will come up 
from bits of the root which remain alive down in the ground. 

The Oriental poppy with its great scarlet Bowers Is probably the 
showiest of our hardy perennials. It is easy to start from seed but 
is very bard to transplant. Probably the easiest way for the ama- 
teur would be to sow tbe seed where the plants are to grow permar 
nently. The seed is small and must not be sown too deeply. With 
some care In shading the young plaots after transplanting they may 
be mnved successfully. Old plants are very easy to move it trans- 
planted in August. At this time, just after blossoming, the plants are 
dormant. A little later they send out a fresh lot of leaves to store 
food for the next spring's use. We Vere never successful in using the 
Oriental poppy as a cut flower because they would wilt down eo quickly 
until we were told to sear the ends of the cut stems with a hot iron or 
coal or plunge an inch of the stems into boiling water. This hardens 
the milky juice which seems to prevent the water going up into the 
plant 

Pyrethrum roseum Is the plant from which Persian Insect powder 

is made. It is one of the hardiest of our perennials, and 0M&i(d(.tti|c 
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prettiest In Its eeaeon. The flowers are daisy like in form and the 
color rarles from blush white to deep red. There are also double and 
semi-double forma of the variety. It Is very tine for cutting as well as 
making a beautiful show in. the garden. It is not difficult to propa- 
gate from seed, and if a particularly fine plant Is produced it may be 
increased by dividing the old plant in the spring or fall. This seems 
to be one plant that la able to hold its own fairly well against blue 
grass. We have had a few plants that have been in blue graBS sod for 
15 years. 

Pyrethrum ullginoaum or giant daisy )b a tall growing, branching 
plant with white daisiy flowers an Inch and a half across. It is very 
desirable because It gives a touch of white in the gardens during Sep- 
tember when near'y everything Is yellow or purple. We have found 
it hard to propagate from seeds as but few of the seeds seem to germ- 
inate, but It may be easily Increased from divisions if taken up early 
In the spring. 

Sweet William Is another old garden flower that I have always been 
fond of. There is a wide variety of colors and markings, indeed, no 
two plants seem to bear flowers alike, and they always remind me of 
a kaleidoscope by the form and changing variety of their markings. 

When the Rudbeckla "Golden Glow" first came to my attention I 
admired It very much. It is so easy to grow, that while still admiring 
it, I am inclined to take it as a matter of co-urse like dandelions, and 
not give it the attention it deserves. There have been different vari- 
eties of daisies belonging to the class of our wild ox.<;ye daisy exist- 
ing for some time, some of them equal or superior to the Shasta Daisy, 
but the Shaata Daisy has had so much free advertising in connection 
with Buihank that it Is now well known. It is very showy, the enor- . 
mouB white flowers, measuring several inches across. It is easily started 
from seed, but the plants vary a great deal and a specially good one 
may be increased by division. 

Another good one of this class is sent out as Chrysanthemum latifo- 
lium. It is grown extensively by Turvill Brothers at Madiaon for the 
cut flowers and seems to be perfectly hardy. It grows considerably 
taller than the Shasta daisy, and with a longer stem. The size of the 
flower is about the same. 

The Shaata daisy starts to bloeaom in June and where given a good 
opportunity will continue through the summer. The latitolium starts 
to blossom a couple cf we::l:s later. 

Another variety related to these two daisies Is known simply as the 
early daisy. Many years it will be in blossom by Memorial Day. It 
Is not BO large flowered as the other kinds mentioned, but is of a pleas- 
ing form, makes a very durable cut flower, and blossoms very freely 
while in season. It only lasts for a month or six weeks. 

Boltonia asteroides. white or lavender white, and Boltonia latisgua*j|c 
ma, delicate pink, are two very desirable perennials that very much" 
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resemble some of our wiM asters In general appearance. They make 
large busby plants and during September they are a showy mass ot 
color. We have never been able to get the seed to grow, but they may 
be propagated from cutting. 

GypsophUa paniculata, or Baby's Breath, with Its fine white flowers 
is fine to mix with other flowers In bouquets. Combined with some of 
the daisies it makes a beautiful bouquet, as it takes the look ot sttflneas 
off the larger fiowers. 

On the program the title reads "All the Perennials Worth Growing." 
I have not attempted to name all that are hardy here, simply those 
that I think it would pay the average flower lover to grow. There are 
many varieties that are hardy, but which seem best suited to large 
plantings, and there are others that are beautiful, and which are oc- 
casionally hardy through the winter, but are not the best for the ordi- 
nary flower lover to attempt. 

Among our native perennials there are a number that are well worth 
growing, but I will not treat of them here. Many ot them are listed in 
the catalogs. Among them are Lobelia cardinalis, the shooting star, 
the various wild asters, the wild phloxes, Eupatorium and a whole' 
host of others. 

^here are many more things that might be said about perennials. In 
tact a good sized book might well be written about those suited to 
Wisconsin. But this Is all 1 will attempt at present 

Mr, Harris: In regard to the peony, where the ground Is quite rich, 
what is your plan to make them stand up? 

Mr. Toole: We only grow peonies in rather an amateur way, but 
they can be very easily staked when growing them In a commercial 
way. You could run some wire on either side of a row very eaelly 
to hold up the heavy heads of flowers from going over into the dirt. 

Mr, W. Toole: The fact is they do giJ down after every storm and 
it would be very easy with a stake and wire to hold them up. 

Mr. Harris: We have a large one that always grows up about two 
feet and a half tall and when it ie heavily laden with blossoms they 
always go over on the ground in a wet spell. 

Mr. Holalnger: One suggestion in regard to the peony, I think it is 
the finest plant to grow in this country. I wonder how many have 
practiced the system of disbudding, taking oH all buds except one, in 
order to get a fine one? How many have tried It? Those who have 
not tried it, you will enlarge them and at the same time you do not 
draw on the plant for as many flowers. It acts In the same way as 
if you were to thin out fruit trees and it greatly increases the size ot 
the blossom. 

A Member: In tying them up I have often taken a bit ot binding 
twine, wrapped it around rather loosely and In that way you can keep 
It from swinging clear over. -> . ■ 
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Tlie only advertising done by the Association is with stationery and 
with the quality of [rult put ou the market. Tile "B" grades have 
been, up to this time, loaded in care and conelgned to commlaslon meni, 
who give returns baaed on the grade delivered. The organization has 
. been rather well satisfied with this method, but during the coming sea- 
son wlil be more rigid and will make a wider difference In the value 
it grades. 

The Association has fairly good freight service to St. Paul, MIn* 
neapolla and Dulutb, to which points most of the fruit is shipped. 
Serious trouble has occasionally resulted on connecting lines, due to 
delay at terminals. The Omaha railroad and American Express fur- 
nish transportation facilities, but the Association has arranged with 
the Western Express Co. for boat service to Ashland which will greatly 
increase shipping facilities. 

Alma Cbntkr Pbuit Gbowbbs' Association. 

Previous to the organization of this Association, there were not more 
than four or five commercial growers of strawberries in the vicinity 
of Alma Center. One of these had been growing truck crops and berries 
for the local markets for a number of years. Others entered the 
business, and it was soon realized that all would lose money unless 
markets were extended. Cooperation seemed, to all except the one 
original grower, who because of narrowness of mind. Insisted that the 
whole business belonged to himself, to be the only solution. 

The Association was incorporated under the laws of Wisconsin In 
the spring of 1910 with a capitalization of (500, comprised of 2S0 
shares at $2 each. The Association at present has 91 members holding 
216 shares of stock, . Included in this number is the obstinate member 
who was given tbe privilege ot selling as many berrleei as he could 
In hie own name. In making this agreement, the Association made a 
mistake. It has now the difScult task ot changing its by-laws and 
compelling all members to be loyal to tbe Association. 

When the Association first started, it was recommended that it join 
with Merrillan, four miles away, since that point was a railroad 
Junction and could furnish better shipping facilities. Organizations, 
however, were started at each place and experience Is proving the wis- 
dom ot such action. The two associations are on the most friendly 
terms and work together. The Alma Center Association has the ad- 
vantage of better territory west of it, and the good resulting from 
it reaches a larger number. In addition, it is a benefit to the village 
and territory surrounding It. 

Mr. G. M. Breakey, manager of the Association, believes in a larger 
number of local organizations with a large central selling exchange 
to govern the locals, prevent glutting and assist in distributioiu Mr. 
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Breakey further contenda that methods ot distribution In the United 
States are deplorable and will not be much better bo long as express 
and railroad companies continue to dictate. The lollowlng 1b an 
example of tbelr unluBt dlBcrlmiaation which the Alma Center Abbo- 
clatlon has to meet. 

The rate on retriserator cars from Alma Center to Duluth is fSS.OO 
vjhlte the rate from Mcrrlllan Junction, only four miles distant, Is 
J56.00. The rate from Alma Center to Merriilan is ?9.00; hence the 
Association Is compelled to bill a car twice and besides, the manager 
must be present to do the rebiUlng. Qzprese companies will not fur- 
nish a refrigerator car to abtp oft this line, hut advise the AsBoctation 
to consign to the commlsBion house at St. Paul which can obtain 
aervlce to any point on or off the line. Under existing conditionB, the 
organization has had best reaulta in consigning car lots to one reliable 
commission firm and In keeping them informed regarding all shlp- 

The following la the amount of fruit marketed and price received 
since the organization was perfected: 

1910, 3,000 cases strawberries at tl.U net. 

1911, 8,347 cases of Btrawberrlea at (l-OO net. 

1912, 6,442 casea of strawberries at f9T^ net 

i'he Orst year's operating expense was 7% of reoeipta, while that of 
the last two years was 5%. Net receipts, less percentage for operating 
espenaes, are prorated to growera. 

The grower delivers hie berries to the car and receives a receipt 
showing number of casea and grade. Whenever the pay for all sales 
In any lot Is received, the total net amount less 5% for expenses Is 
prorated to the grower's account. Each grower may, according to the 
by-laws, draw out his full amount less 10%, which la held back for 
emergencies, until the end of the aeaaon, when all expenses are figured 
and charged to growers. The balance fs paid to him at time of final 
settlement of accounts. The by-laws provide for three grades of berried 
which are X, A and B and in prorating, a difCerence of 25 cents per 
grade is made. A certain standard for "A" grade tor each lot is de- 
termined. by the inspector. Mr. C. may deliver 30 cases averaging a 
little better, in which case the inspector will allow him enough "X" 
grade to equalize the diKerence. Mr. E. may have 20 cases averaging 
under "A" grade. His receipt will show enough "B" grade to equal- 
ize. If there Is any fruit oftered which the inspector considers unfit 
for shipment. It is consigned totally as a Bpecial lot and the grower 
accepts actual returns less expenses. 

The association has not used labels on their cases, but use a stamp, 
giving name and address of the Association as well as the grower's 
number which greatly facilitates the tracing of irregularities. The 
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organization furnUheB crates to the members at net cost. Although 
not very old, this Association has been InBtrumental in securing rea- 
Bonable profits to growers, increased business for local merchants and 
better distribution ot products. 

Baxfii3j> Gountt Fabmebs' add Fbdit Qbowebs' Association. 

The Bayfield County Farmers' and Fruit Growers' Association was 
organized at Washburn, March 9, 1912, with a capitalization ot 110,000. 
Stock is sold at fl par value and purchases are limited to (100. No 
business was done during l'S12 with the exception of building a ware- 
house at a cost ol f500. in addition to handling the fruit crop, the 
Association will handle all kinds of farm produce as well as fiour, feed, 
seed grains and farm machinery. 

Mr. Morgan, the manager, states that the Association expects to buy 
outright from the stockholders but will sell on commission for others, 
charging a light rental above the cost ot handling. Growers will re- 
ceive tbelr pay when the Association receives remittances for the 
goods sold. Rebates will be determined at thie end ot the year after 
paying a dividend of'6% on the stock. All expenses of operation will 
be deducted and If there Is any money lett, it will be divided pro rata 
among the stockholders who have purchased goods from the Asso- 
ciation during the year, in proportion to the amount ot busiaesB that 
each contributes. The Association expects to assist the growers greatly 
in eftectlng better means of truit distribution and to instill a general 
spirit of cooperation among Its members. 

Mebbillan Fbuit Gbowebs' Association, 

The growers ot Merrillan faced to a large extent, the same problems 
of transportation, distribution and economical handling of truita which 
confronted the Alma Center growers. To better meet these condi- 
tions, the Merrillan Fruit Growers' Association was organized in 1910. 

Strawberries comprise the bulk of the fruit handled by the Asso- 
ciation. All berries are delivered by the growers, to the Association 
warehouse where each package is stamped with the Association stamp 
and also the number of the grower. In this way poor quality stock 
can be traced to the grower who brought It in. This method is an 
Incentive to good packing. A small amount is retained from the 
grower's receipts, to constitute a sinking fund. 

Markets are secured by letters, telegraphs, telephone and personal 
visits by the manager. Best results were obtained when this work 
was carried on throughout the year. Car lots go mostly to the larger 
cities In Wisconsin and Minnesota. Advertising is done by distribut- 
ing cards and letters to dealers before the season opens. 
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Tbe manager bolds ofDce for the entire year, attends to the collect- 
ing and shipping of fruit, secures markets, and ful&lls any other duties 
that the board of directors may require. ' The ABsocIation has Buffered 
but little trouble with commission men and railroads. 

Tbe organization is In good standing with the merchants but not en- 
tirely so with a tew citizens, who, previous to the eBtabllshinent of the 
Association, could buy berries on the street for 50 cents per case. No 
grower now peddles berries and the citizens are compelled to pay the 
market price. The Association buys crates in car lots for members 
and saves ttaem a considerable amount each year. This organization, 
though young, has accompli shed much towards the solution of the 
marketing problem in this section. 

The Cooperative Fruit Associations of Wisconsin have done a great 
deal to promote the welfare of the fruit Industry of this state, but 
there are a variety of ways In which they may bring about greater 
results in the future than they have In the past. They may prove 
effective In this respect by stimulating a judicious advertising of the 
fruits of each section. In the clothes industry the manufacturers 
regulate the styles and popularize them by skillful advertising. This 
can be done equally as well by fruit associations. Hood River apples, 
for instance, sell for twenty-flve cents each, not because of their 
superior quality, but because of organized advertising which has 
educated a certain class of consumers to demand such apples at any 
price. Such advertising has been supplemented by proper growing, 
packing, and all the details of careful marketing. The same fruit, 
without advertising, would never have made land In the Hood River 
Valley worth hundreds of dollars per acre. Hood River Valley has 
turned the balance In its favor by making Hood River apples popular. 
Fruit eating must be popularized. Make the eating of fruit as popular 
as breakfast foods, pork and beans. This problem Is not to be solved by 
one man, but by the united action of fruit associations. Advertise 
your fruit. 

The fruit associations can further bring their Influence to bear in the 
establishment of a Central Exchange or a State Cooperative Bureau 
in connection with the College of Agriculture. Such a bureau could ex- 
amine local difficulties In the methods of marketing, help find markets, 
report condition of crops and fruit and crop movement from produc- 
ing points to leading markets, keep a list of reliable commission men 
dealing In fruits and other farm products, and formulate an estimate 
of the supply of fruits and vegetables in the principal markets. 

The Association should also strive to establish a few standard 
varieties of fruit in each section and establish a reputation of that 
section for a particular variety. Why cannot the Wisconsin Fruit 
Associations follow the examples of Community Live Stock Breeders' 
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Associations which have done bo much to further the Interest of their 
industry by developing certain definite breeds for certain sections? 
Up-to-date methods of culture and spmylns should be atlmulated by the 
associations. Further, they should encourage the passage of & law 
to compel farmers to spray the neglected home orchards against insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The use of fancy corrugated paper boxes 
should also be stimulated. Apples could be shipped for a conilderable 
distance In these packages and would bring fancy prices at the large 
restaurants and hotels. 

The Association may also serve as an agency lor creating a more 
perfect social and business relationship between the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood in which It exists. It can Justly be conceded that 
success has at last crowned the efforts ol the hundreds of growers 
who have entered into the true spirit of cooperation. The most con- 
servative will advocate a continuance ot the coSperative movement 
which has accomplished, in Ite various applications, bo much for both 
producer and consumer. 



VARIETAL DISEASE RESISTANCE OF THE PEAK AND APPLE. 

By Andhew Nelson Postman. 

A Thesis Submitted tor the Degree of Bachelor ol Science In Agriculture, 

Untversity of Wisconsin, 1913. 

Introduction. 

This work was taken up at the suggestion ol Prof. L. R. Jones, due 
to the fact that no attempt had yet been made toward a collection ot 
such information as Is embodied here. . The available Information is the 
result of work and obeervation by many, and Is scattered all through 
horticultural literature in a decidedly fragmentary form. 

The importance of a collection of information of this sort is that it 
provides for all Interested in practical horticulture a source of ready 
reference and obviates the necessity of an extended search. It should 
enable planters and nurserymen to avoid setting out varieties sus- 
ceptible to diseases prevalent In their community, and call the atten- 
tion of the established orchardlst to the degree of susceptibility, thus 
enabling him to determine the care and attention necessary for what^ 
ever varieties he may be interested In. 

The knowledge here embodied has been obtained from experiments 
and field observations recorded in the bulletins of the various stations, 
and in a small measure from growers' personal experience. The source 
of Information has In each case been carefully cited. 
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There are several causes for difference In suBceptlbtlity, Bmong them 
being variations in climate and soil, different methods of culture, 
the location and exposure of the orchard, and the presence of wild 
fungous hoBts, Some varieties have inhprited a resistance or protective 
quality developed as a result of the strugrgle tor existence with the In- 
vading parasite. 

FlBB BUOHT. 

Description. 

This disease also known as pear blight, twig blight, blossom blight, 
and other similar names has been known In the United Statee for more 
than a century. It was first known In the eastern states, and by rea- 
son of its being there longest established is worse in that section, 
although the disease has long been bad in the middle west. In Illinois a 
severe attack occurred about 1880-90. In the far West and Southwest It 
baa since become an important bacterial disease, and Is certainly dis- 
tributed throughout the United States at present So lar as is known 
It does not occur In Eurt^e or Asia. 

The disease is made noticeable by the wilting and blackening of 
blossoms and tips, and the subsequent blackening and shrinking of 
the older twigs and branches as the disease progresses. In some 
cases the bark la broken and a gummy exudate is given forth, which 
varies In color from a milky white to brown or black. - 

This disease known to even the earliest horticulturists of the east- 
ern states has been attributed to several causes, such as Insect attack, 
climatic and soil Influences, and atmospheric disturbances. It was not 
until ISSS that Professor Burill of Illinois, discovered that lire blight 
was due to an organism known as Bacillus amj/lovoruB, thus disclosing 
the true cause. 

This disease attacks the pear worse tban the apple, and the more 
rapidly growing varieties of either fruit suffer the worst. The appli- 
cation of much nitrogenous fertilizers which tends to force exceBelve 
wood growth should be avoided, as this renders the tree more liable 
to bllglit. Winter pruning also tends to induce wood growth and so 
is sometimes omitted. 

A tree that stands in well cultivated land is more susceptible than 
one that is growing In sod or untllled land. Good tillage is usually 
necessary for growth, specially with the pear, but the vigor necessary 
tor the proper development of fruit also makes the tree more susceptible 
to blight. The lack of tillage makes for short growth and small fruit, 
but makes the tree better able to withstand the blight. 

Control measures consist in pruning out all areas where the blight 
may winter over. If this is done thoroughly no opportunity is aflorded 
for infection the following season. It Is very Important to obserre 
antiseptic precautions In the cutting out ot Infected areas. 
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The above tacts apply to both the pear and apple, aad to the other 
hoats of this disease, the quince, wild crabs and hawthorn, and less 
frequently the plum. 



Relaiite Resistance of Vj.BiEntEB to FmE Blight. 
Resistance of the Apple. 

As has-been stated this disease has long been known to horticul- 
turists, and dttterences In varietal' resistance were probably noticed, 
but It was not until comparatively recently that the real cause was 
discovered. Consequently reliable observations regarding this differ- 
ence in resistance have all been made since that time. 

Wisconsin. One of the most recent attempts to gather information 
of that Eort was made In the spring of 1911 when H. D. White, In con- 
nection with his senior tieslB at the University of Wisconsin, sent out 
letters to twenty-flve growers throughout the state. Of the questions 
asked in these letters the one pertinent to this discussion was,"What 
varieties of apples are most susceptible to nre blight?" Out of the 
twenty replies received to this question twelve stated that the Yellow 
Transparent wan the most susceptible to blight, while the remaining 
eight named the Wealthy. A. L. Hatch ot Sturgeon Bay claimed that the 
Alexander was so badly attacked that he was forced to give it up, and 
also mentioned Switzer and Yellow Tmnaparent as very susceptible. 

The name of the grower, his locality, and the varieties named as sus- 
ceptible in that district are given in the following tabulation based on 
the replies received by Mr. White: 



A. D. Barnes, Wanpsci 
A. K. nas-^plt, Barabo. 
P. T. Olllette. Antiao. 
T. H. HarH». Metirord. 
A. L. Hatch Smreeoii 

BiF 

J.)hn llowlp, Waunaki . 
H.KaiirmiiM.MarxhflpId 

e..I. Kcllw.Laka 

H.» Kolloff, .laiin 

A.N. Kell,v.»1lner»lPt 
T. E. LooDP. Eureka.... 
H. C. Matcher, Ocono- 

L. E. Monteoinery. 

Riwdshiinr 

W. J. Movie, Union 

G'ov« 

P. MulilhaiiD. Sparta 
.r, P. Palmsr, Bariboc 
r,. H. PalitiPr. Barabc 
.lobn Rets, Ithaca.. . 
.las. Klloy. Blonm Ctti 
E.fi.'i'ul least), Oakfield 
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The writer conferred with Mr. Frederic CraneBeld, secretBi? ot the 
WiscoDBln Horticultural Society regarding the above list, aad it was 
his opinion that the Northwestern Qreenlas was somewhat more sus- 
ceptible than Indicated, and also considered the McMahon susceptible 
especially to twig blight. Mr. Cranefield stated that the Duchess was 
rarely or never attacked, the Russet was comparatively tree, and 
the Hiberaa] was absolutely resistant. 

Mr. Cranefield's opinion regarding the lollowing varieties was: 
Yellow Transparent, Windsor, Swltzer, and Transcendent Crab are 
especially susceptible; the Patten Greening Is moderately susceptible; 
and the Well River Is resistant. Among the oldest trees in Wisconsin, 
some ot them filty or sixty years old, are tound the Plum Cider, Tolman 
Sweet, Golden Russet, and Fameuse, thus showing that these varieties 
are especially resistant. These varieties then are listed accordingly by 
Mr. Cranefield aa tollows: 

Susceptible. Resistant. 

Yellow Transparent Wolf River 

Windsor Plum Cider 

Switzer Tolman Sweet 

Transcendent Golden Russet 

' McMahon Fameuse 

Mod. Susceptible. Hibernal 

Patten Greening Duchess 
Northwestern Greening 

Qeneral. According to Walte (1906:137), apples have suflered less 
damage in tbe older sections of New York, New England, and Michigan, 
but Spltzenberg, Newton Pippin, and Ben Davis have been very badly 
blighted. With the Russian varieties such as Yellow Transparent, 
Alexander and Red Astrachen the disease has even entirely killed the 
young trees. 

By other observers, (Stevens and Hall, 1910:80) the Ben Davis la 
mentioned as almost entirely resistant, the Celestia, Buckingham, 
Mammoth Black Twig, White Winter Pearmaln. and WInesap as re- 
sistant, while they consider the Lowell, laham. Smith Cider, and Yel- 
low Transparent especially susceptible. In general they consider the 
crab varieties more susceptible than others. 

In his repcrt to the Canadian Fruit Growers' Association in 1910, 
D. H. Jones said: "The Russian varieties have much more canker 
(due to blight) than the Russets." Large cankers exhibited by Jones 
at that time were on Russian varieties. "We have the Roman Stem 
and other varieties, but all cankers eshibited starting in the body and 
on the larger limbs were on the Russian varieties." 

According to Duggar (1909:123) there Is little difference in resist- 
ance among varieties ot apple, nearly all the standard varieties being 
more or less attected. 
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A letter from M. B. Walte, the orchard disease expert ol the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, (March, 1912) says: "The Newton 
Pippin is not proving to be a Tery susceptible variety In the Appa- 
lachian Mountain orchards— in fact we have come to consider It as one 
•of the more resistant sorts. The Wlnesap which la extensively grown 
in Virginia varies enormously — same years It has been remarkably 
isuscepCible, particularly to blossom blight, while other years it has 
been comparatively uninjured. York Imperial, a leading variety, and 
Missouri Pippin, occasionally grown, have suffered eztenalvcly. The 
Grimes Golden is a particularly susceptible variety in the Eastern 
^States. Yellow Transparent, White Astrachen, Alexander, and certain 
■other Russians are very susceptible. The Red ABtrachen and Ducheaa 
are only moderately so." 

In connection with this work the writer sent out a letter In March, 
1912, to fifteen growers In various parts ot Wisconsin. From ten re- 
plies received the varieties, regarding which Information was sought, 
have been listed as found below. This list agrees, with hut a slight var- 
iation, the Tolman Sweet, with the opinion of Mr. Cranefield, whoae 
'Observations are based on large experience. 

Susceptible. Mod. Susceptible. Resistant. 

McMahon Wealthy Duchess 

Windsor Chief Fameuse Mcintosh 

Patten's Greening Tetofaky Plum Cider 

Yellow Transparent Ben Davis Wolf River 

Pewaukee LongHeld 

Tolman Sweet 

From the foregoing observations It seems to be agreed that the crab 
varieties, with the exception ot the Hibernal are more susceptible than 
the standard apple. Of the latter sort it seems generally agreed that 
the Al«xander, Yellow Transparent, Wealthy, and McMabon are among 
tho most susceptible varieties, while the Plum Cider, Golden Russet, 
Fameuse, and Duchess are held to be the most resistant. 

RE8I8T4KCB OF PEiBS. 

A large part of the commercial varieties of pear are quite susceptible 
to blight. Those varieties affected seriously are more uniformly sus- 
ceptible than is the case with the apple, that la, a variety susceptible 
in one region Is about equally so in another. The fact of their degree 
of resistance is quite definitely established, different observers agree- 
ing as to that question as is shown in this discussion. 

In the above mentioned letter, M. B. Waite says regarding pears, 
that the LeConte Is one of the more susceptible of the Oriental hybrids. 
"'It is not, however, nearly as susceptible as are the commoner varieties 
«f the Pyrue communis group, such as the Bartlett, Manning's Bliza- 
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beth, Clapp's Favorite, Aojon, Lawrence, Cornice, Boec, etc. The aver- 
age ol the OrientaJ hybrids is much better as to reelstance, the KleHer 
being BO resistant that Ite culture Is a great deal easier leveu In the 
Gult Coast States than any other prominent commercial variety." 

"Walte also has stated (1905r 137) that in states south of New Jersey 
and Delaware the Bartlett is abandoned, except in a few mountain 
localities. The Orientals are extensively grown in these localities but 
have sometimes suffered severely. The LeConte, an early pear in the 
southern states after very extensive planting, was almost wiped out. 

It is possible to top-work the Bartlett on Winter Nells, KlefTer, Le- 
Conte and other resistant varieties. It is usual in such practice (or 
the Bartlett stock to blight to the graft and then stop. 

Five authorities consulted, alike declared the Duchess, Anjon, An- 
gouleme, KieSer and Seckel are the more resistant varieties, and 
named the Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite and Flemish Beauty as suscep- 
tible varieties. 

There is a decided agreement as to the resistance of pear varieties 
to flre blight. The Bartlett, the best known and most demanded of 
the commercial varieties, is agreed upon as the most susceptible. The 
Kleffer, a newer oriental variety producing a choice fruit is generally 
considered quite resistant 

SCAB. 

Description. 

The scab on apple and pear is widely distributed in the United States 
and occurs in all countries where these fruits are commercially grown. 
Regions with cool, moist weather either in spring or summer are 
liable to be troubled with it; hot winds suppress the disease. 

The fungi causing the scab of apple and that of pear are Tery close- 
ly related, although generally referred to as two distinct species. The 
apple scab organism is Known as Tenturia Pomi, and that cooQected 
with the pear scab as Venturia Fyrina. 

The casual fungus occurs on the fruit and leaves, also on leaf stalks, 
flowers and twigs. In bad epidemics considerable curling of the 
leaves may result. Upon the fruit circular green spots are produced, 
the epidermis being killed as the fungus spreads and the dark, scabby 
spots are later produced. 

For control of scab at leasF one spraying should be given before 
blossoming. Differences in treatment arise accordlQg to differences In 
climate, but the general method is much the same. A second spraying 
should be given immediately after the petals fall, and at least one 
more two weeks after the second. Conditions, however, must deter- 
mine the length of time intervening and the number of applications. 
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Relative Resistascb of Vaeieties to Scab. 
Resistance of the Apple. 

Regarding scab on the apple Duggar saya (1909:267), "There are 
probably no varietlea of {pear or) apple which are entirely tree from 
scab. Nevertheless there Ib a great difference in susceptibility. The 
auBceptlbility of different varieties of apple to the scab seems to vary 
considerably according to the region in which grown, yet nearly all 
of the standard vaiietles may be affected during seasons favorable to 
the fungus." 

R. A. Emereon (1905:9) of Nebraska states that from the behavior 
of young trees in the experiment station orchards. Oldenburg, Whitney, 
Wealthy, Salome, and Patten Greening might be said to l>e almost per- 
fectly free from scab. Red Astrachen, Windsor, Jonathan, Ingram, 
York Imperial, Ben Davis, Gano, Northwestern, Missouri Pippin, 
Iowa Blush, and Grimes Golden might be called fairly resistant, wliile 
Wineaap, IVIammoth, Black Twig, Sheriff, Ralls Genet, Virginia Beauty, 
Red June and Northern Spy would be regarded as very susceptible to 
scab. 

Stevens and Hall (1910:74) say that tie Snow, Spltzenberg. Maiden 
Blush and Twenty Ounce are more susceptible than the Baldwin, and 
put Golden Russet and Hubbardston among the most resistant varieties. 

In investigating the relation of color to scab resistance Ertkkson 
(1911:129) said his experience in Southern Sweden led him to conclude 
that red apples are more susceptible. Al! varieties of Wlnterkalviil 
and the Rosenhager are very susceptible. Red and White Kalvill are 
also susceptible to scab on leaf (Stockholm 1SS4), the Red Wlnterkal- 
Tlll suffering worst among thirty varieties near Malmo, Sweden. There- 
fore the red pigment is of no value in resisting disease. 

Wisconsin grown apples may be classified about as follows accord- 
ing to replies received from growers to the author's letter mentioned 
previously under Fire Blight on the Apple. Susceptible varieties are 
Fameuse and Pewaukee, those moderately susceptible are Wealthy, 
McMahoa, Mcintosh, Plum Cider, Windsor, Chief, Wolf River, Ben 
Davis, Patten's Greening, Longfleld, and Tolman Sweet; the resistant 
varieties are Duchess, Tetofsky and Yellow Transparent. 

Resistance of the Peab. 

Some varieties as will be seen, are more resistant than others, but 
apparently none of the commercially grown varieties are entirely free 
from scab. 

In New York (Duggar, 1898:619) it is generally reported that Le- 
Conte, Kieffer, and Bartiett are less attacked than such varieties as 
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Anjon, Lawrence, Duchesa, Clalrgeau, Sheldon, Seckel, Summer, Doy- 
enne, Flemish Beauty and Jonee. 

Wane makes a general Hat (1900:3SS); "thick-skinned and there- 
fore mcrre resistant" varletlea are Angouleme, Kteffer, Lawrence, Clalr- 
genu, Howell, LeConte, while the more suaceptiWe varletlea are Flemlah 
Beauty, Seckel, and White Doyenne. 

In Michigan the Flemish Beauty, Seckel, and Summer Doyenne are 
especially aubject to this disease. 

Apple Rust. 
Description. 

The fungus. Ovmnosporattsiifm. macTopua, caualng this dlaease pro- 
duces the cedar apples and occurs practically throughout the range of 
the red cedar and Its other hosts. - 

If the Infection ia severe, injury la eoiDetIm<M done to the leaves, but 
it affects the fruit most seriously. The fungus is more common in 
humid regions, being noticeably abundant in the apple growing re- 
;glona of the eaatern Appalachiana and In the South. 

The disease drat evidences itself as yellow apots on the upper aur- 
:face of the leaves, that soon turn black. After some weeks a spore- 
.bearlng cushion is formed on the under surface of the infected spot, 
from which email tubes project These tubes soon spUt and curl back 
On the leaf. The fungous spores from the apple leaves are scattered 
by the wind, thoae falling upon red cedar trees developing. Similarly 
the sporea are liberated from the cedar trees In the spring, and only 
those develop that fall upon the apple. 

No entirely satisfactory spray control bas yet been discovered. Lim'e- 
iiulphur is fairly valuable; Bordeaux is better, but far from auccessful. 
The date of the application is of more Importance than the character 
and strength of the spray. 

The most satisfactory method is to remove the red cedar trees In 
the vicinity of the orchards, and In vicinities where it Is impossible 
to exterminate the red cedar the planting of susceptible varieties should 
be avoided. 

Relativb Rebistaxce op Vaeieties to Rust. 
Resist ABCE of the Apple. 

Duggar (1910:425) says that apples differ greatly In their degree of 
susceptibility. In the far West, croBses between the wild crab apple 
and the cultivated species have given some forms peculiarly susceptible. 

Gldding's article (1911) says: "Some apples are more resistant to 
disease rust than others, and the degree of resistance which any variety 
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ehows seeme to vary quite widely In different sections ot the country." 
He mentions Grimes'Go1de& as practically Immune in West Ylrglnla, 
wbile Ben Davis, Yorlc Imperial, Smokeliouse, and Rome Beauty suffer 
about in tbe order named. Varieties especially roBistant In other 
states are Mclntoeti, Yellow Transparent, Gravenstein, Red Astrachen, 
Grimes Golden, Winesap, Sweet June, and Maiden Blush. He (urtter 
records tlie fact that some western states report Yorlc Imperial and 
Ben Davis as realetant, bnt they are ' quite susceptible In West Vir- 
ginia. There the York Imperial foliage is severely infected, the fruit 
but slightly; Ben Dhvia showed much worse infection on fruit. 

Stevens and Hall (1910:80) name aB resistant varieties: Ducheae, 
Sweet June, Yeliow Transparent, Bed Astrachan, Ben Davis, Maiden 
BluBh, Wineaap, Oldenburg, Gano, York Imperial. Those more sus- 
ceptible are: Wealthy, Red June, Whitney, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, 
Prairie Crab. 

In New York (Stewart, 1910:316) in 1909 and 1910 Wealthy and 
Jonathan were reported as affected. Baldwin, In l'902-4 was entirely 
free, while adjacent Russet and Ben Davis were infected. Ben Davis 
and Rome were particularly bad in 1909. A four-year-old orchard in 
1909 showed the following: Wealthy, Boiken and Rome were very 
ruBtr; Hubbardston and Sutton were slightly affected; while Mc- 
intosh, Yellow Transparent, Qravenstein, Red Astrachan, and Olden- 
burg were nearly or quite free from rust. * • • * 

Mr. Kellogg of Lake Mills, Wisconsin, (August 1911) reports Wealthy 
as susceptible to rust. Sweet Wine and Jonathan moderately bo, and 
considers the tallowing resistant: Tolman Sweet, Hubbardston, None- 
such, Shield's Crab, Hyslop, German, Gideon, Wolf River, Northwestern 
Greening, Longfield, Plum Cider, Hamilton, William's Favorite, 
Ealley'a Sweet, Virginia Crab, Pewaukee, Hyde's King, Gem City, 
Yellow Transparent 

From the above observations there seems to be the greatest agree- 
ment on the two varieties, Jonathan and Wealthy as susceptible. Those 
varieties most widely mentioned as especially resistant arc: Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrachan, Maiden's Blush and Mcintosh. 

BOBDEAtlX Injuey. 

Regarding Bordeaux injury to apples Hedrick (1907:142) says; 
"The damage Is severe some seasons and in others scarcely occurs at 
all; in some localities in a certain eeason and not in others; In some 
orchards and not in others treated tbe same; It occurs in dry or wet 
seasons; and parts of the tree may be uninjured. There is a difference 
in Individual susceptibility; some seasons It Is more severe on the 
fruit, others on the foliage. A variety with immune fruit may have 
BUEc«ptib1e foliage. The moat thrifty, best-kept orchards in which 
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foliage is abundant and healthy seem most auaceptible to Bordeaux 

BiTTEB Pit or Apple. 

The following on the bitter pit of apple was prepared by Evans 
(1909:9) of South Africa: "It is practically Impossible to make an 
accurate statement regarding the relative immunity or otherwise <}1 Ibe 
many varieties of apples now grown in South Africa, for it Is of no 
uncommon occurrence to find that varieties which are clean one season 
become badly spotted the next." 

Bitter Rot. 

Duggar (1909:274) says of bitter rot that it la unquestionably the 
most destructive apple disease of the chief growing districts of the 
United States. "In some sections it is reported more commonly upon 
Ben Davis and Grimes Golden, but this may be more particularly due 
to the fact that these varieties were more generally gfown In the re- 
gions for which the report was made. The fungus is. In fact, notably 
unrestricted as to host."' 

Longyear (1904:10) says that bitter rot is very destructive In some 
of the more southern states, being especially bad in southern Illinois, 
■where it is the chief apple rot. It is uncomraon in Michigan, but has 
been found on- Pennock'a Red (stored) and on packed Greenings. Ben 
Davia and Grimes Golden are recorded as the varieties most subject 
to this disease In Illinois. * « • • 

Pbuit Spot of Apple. 

{Cylindrosporium Pomi), 

Duggar (1909:341) says of this disease: "The Baldwin is especially 
auficeptlble but nearly every New England variety is more or less 
affected. In New Yorlt the Splfzenberg and Twenty Ounce are men- 
tioned as the moat susceptible varieties of apple to the limb canker, 
while Baldwin, Wagener. Greening, and King follow in the order given; 
the Tolman Sweet was reported practically resistant." 

Pear Leaf-Blioht. 

(Entamosporium Hacalatum) , 

According to Waite (1900:388) the Oriental varieties are particularly 
resistant to pear leaf-blight, especially the Kieffer; in the Gult States, 
however, the Le Conte often becomes defoliated by it. Of the Euro- 
pean varieties, the Lawrence seems to be especially free from it in Mary- 
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land and Virginia. Bartlett, Howell, and the orainary European 
varieties suffer with it severely. The Ducheaa is also mentioned by 
Duggar as one of tbe most resistant varieties. 

Sooty Blotch akli Fly Speck of the Apflb ask Otkeb Plaktb. 

This diaease is caused by the fungus baown as Leptothyrium Pom-i. ■■ 
The organism is most abundant under conditions of considerable 
moisture, halt shade, and abundant dust. Tlie resulting discolcratfons 
affect the market value of Infected fruit. Disflgu ratio as are only 
superficial, being large and irregular in outline or small, dark circular 
specks. 

In Michigan the varieties most affected are Greening, Northern Spy, 
and Baldwin (Longyear, 1904:14). 

Selby (1900:13) in Ohio reports Peck's Pleasant, Rhode Island 
Greening, Rome Beauty as affected by this fungus. In the same state, 
Gioyiir (1911:146) reports a$ follows: "Apple blotch was found on 
Baldwin, Een Davis, Stark, Pippin, Smith Cider, and Rome Beauty 
In several counties of Ohio. In one orchard 90% of the fruit was 
blotched, a not uncommon condition with many of the varieties named. 
The disease was on sprayed and unsprayed fruit, and was claimed to 
be due to lack of proper pruning, permitting successive crops of spores 
to be produced on foliage and fruit not reached by spray." 

Sturgis (1897:175) reports that in Connecticut the disease occurs 
principally on Rhode Island Greenings, and that it was found on 
Newton Pippins in Pennsylvania. Professor Lamson of New Hampshire 
found it common on Greenings, Northern Spies, and Baldwins. 

Apple Blotch. 

This disease should not be confounded with the sooty blotch juet 
mentioned as it Is attributed to a different fungus, Phylloiticta iolitaria. 
It is one of the serious apple diseases of the South, and is more com- 
mon upon the light colored varieties of the fruit. 

Scott (1909:12) has listed the varieties of that region according to 
their resistance to the apple blotch as follows: 

Badly affected: Northwestern Greening, Missouri, BeA Davis, Lim- 
bertwlg. Red Aatrachan, Smith, Maiden Blush, Lawver, Shockley, Wil- 
low, Arkansas Black, Gano. 

Moderately affected: Oidenberg, Benonl, Arkansas, Bradford, Ingram, 
Collins, Winkler, Rambo, Golden Russet. 

Slightly or not affected : Grimes, Wlnesap, Jonathan, York Im- 
perial, and Red Reese. 

In addition to the above the writer has observed the blotch in various 
sections on the following varieties: Sherman, Shannon, Arkansas 
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Pippin, Bough, Baldwin, White Permain, Yellow Newton, Smokebouser 
Northern Spy, 

Natube asd Causes of RESiaxANCE. 

Ab has been previously stated, in the introduction, the nature anA 

cause of disease resistance varies in dlCEerent cases. The causes 
enumerated before were climate, soil variations, cultural methods, loca- 
tion, presence of wild fungous boats, and the fact was also stated that 
some varieties Inherit a reaistance or protective quality. 

In the opinion of Waite, as was stated, (1900:3gg) the thickness of 
the skin of certain varieties of pear enabled them to better resist the 
attack of the scab fungus. 

According to W. J. Morse, of the Maine experiment station, the fruit 
spot CC-poml) la observed most frequently on the Yellow Bellfliiwer 
and on native green and yellowish seedlinge. The writer's experience, 
although very limited, includes similar observations, the Baldwin 
being the only variety with any deep coloring that has been noticed 
as alfected with this disease. This raises the question as to whether 
or not the red coloring matter acts as a protection against the at- 
tacks of this disease. 

Clinton has observed in Connecticut that fruit oC resistant varieties 
of apple when attacked by rust produces only the imperlect stage, 
thus indicating that the disease resisting quality is internal and not 
merely external or due to a difference in skin. 

Erikkson (under apple scab) has stated that his observations lead 
him to conclude that red apples are most subject to scab. The fol- 
lowing tabulation was prepared from those varieties mentioned under 
resistance to apple scab: 

Susceptible. ' Mod. Susceptible. Resistant. 

Snow (R) Baldwin (R) Golden Russet (Y) 

Spltzenburg (R) . Red Astractaen Hubbardston (Y-R) 

Maiden Blush (Y) (Light R) Oldenburg (T-R) 

Twenty Ounce {Y-R) Windsor (R) Whitney (Y-R) 

'Winesap (R) Jonathan (R) Wealthy (Y-R) 

Mammoth Black Twig Ingram (Y) Salome (Y-R) 

(Y-R) York Imperial (Y-R) Patten Greening 
Sheriff (Y-R) Bfen Davis (Y-R) (Green) 

Ralls Genet (Y-R) Gano (Y-R) 

Red June (R) Northwestern (Green) 

Northern Spy (Y-R) Missouri Pippin (Y-R) 
Pewaukee (Y-R) Grimes Golden (Y) 

McMahon (Y) 

Mcintosh (R)' 
Note: R — red colored; Y — yellow colored. 

In this list all the red apples are among the susceptible or moderately 
susceptible varieties. This would seem to justify to some extent the 
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cODClusioD of Erikkson, but sucb evidence cannot be taken as conclu- 

The Russian varieties are as a class more susceptible to injury tlian 
the native American varieties, tliis being well illustrated in the case 
of injury to apples by Bordeaux mixture. In this country it is plainly 
evident' that, as a whole, the crab varieties are more susceptible to 
disease attack than the standard varieties. ,Ttais Is especially evident 
In the case of scab and blight. 

SUMMABT. 

Introauction. Previous to the writing of this thesis no attempt has 
been made to gather complete information of this sort. That embodied 
here has been taken from works available at the University of 'Wis- 
consin. Among them are included bulletins and reports from the var- 
ious American experiment stations and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as well as from other parts of the world, and standard 
works on plant pathology and horticulture. Information was also 
received by letters from fruit growers and government experts, and by 
personal interviews with men well versed In euch knowledge. The 
collection ttas been made as complete as possible tor Wisconsin and 
as far as important publications are concerned for the entire United 
States. The following summary gives a brief survey of each disease 
. treated In the text. 

Fire Blight. In considering the proportion of varieties resistant to 
and those susceptible to th« disease treated here, it is found in the case 
of Are blight that the number is pretty evenly divided. There is, 
moreover, an apparent contrast, that is, varieties are either Buecep- 
tible or resistant, very few being mentioned as moderately susceptible, 
among either the pears or apples. 

Scab. With scab most apple varieties appear to be only moderately 
susceptible although the susceptible and resistant varieties are about 
equally numerous. Pears appear to be for the most part resistant to 
scab, but those varieties attacked usually suffer more severely than 
do apple varieties from this disease. Ih some cases varieties immune 
to fire blight are likewise immune to scab, while other varieties im- 
mune to one disease may be very susceptible to the other. 

Bordeaux Injury. The varieties of apple Immune to Bordeaux injury 
are about as numerous as those affected by it. Here again is an ex- 
cellent example of a case where a variety immune to one trouble Is 
susceptible to another. As previously stated (Hedrlck 1907:142) those 
varieties which were found resistant to scab were very susceptible to 
Bordeaux Injury while those quite susceptible to scab did not suffer 
froin the spray. Fears were found mostly susceptible bo Bordeaux 
Injury the greater number suffering considerable damage. 
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Bitter Pit. The degree to which apples may suffer bitter pit is 
regulated largely by existing conditions in the area to which the dis- 
ease may be limited. Apple varieties are quite generally affected. 

Pear Leaf-blight. In the case ot pear leaf-blight the Bartlett which 
is very susceptible to fire blight is mentioned among the susceptible 
varieties to this disease. The Kleffer and Duchess, resistant to fire 
blight, are alike resistant to leaf-blight Consequently the same re- 
sistant characters may fortify against these two diseases. 

Rust. The apples distinctly resistant to and those susceptible to 
rust are about equal in number, but when including those varieties 
mentioned as only moderately susceptible it might be said that they are 
mostly resistant. 

Sooty Blotch and Applg Blotch. The sooty blotch and apple blotch 
ai'e both found on the lighter colored varieties, some varieties being 
subject to both diseaaea. 

Nature and Cause of Disease Resistance. Although Beveral sug- 
gestions have been made as to causes of resistance and the theories 
which may be advanced may hold good in some cases, they may be 
entirely overthrown In the case of the other varieties. It is therefore 
evident that nothing definite is known regarding either the nature 
or cause oC resistance. 



THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE CODLING MOTH IN WISCONSIN. 
H, G. Smith. 

The Codling Moth is the insect which ranks Urst In economic import- 
ance in Wisconsin, It produces the wormy apple with which we are 
all familiar and which we do not desire. Seventy-five to ninety per 
cent of the apple crop is injured annually; this expressed in other 
terms amounts to two hundred thousand dollars. Wisconsin has 
orchards numerous enough to produce Bufflclent quantities of apples 
for iis own consumption, yet many carloads of this Important croD 
are imported each year. Generally speakinR every farmer has fruit 
trees which with proper care would amply supply him with fruit. At 
present nearly every farmer buys the apples he uses or gets along 
v/ithout them. This being true, Wisconsin farmers and fruit growers 
should give more attention to the control of the Codling Moth. Th« 
trite saying, "That years ago we had no apple worm" is no remedy to 
the situation, for wherever apples are produced the pest is sure to fol- 
low. There are only a few sections in this state now that are not in- 
fested. 

To intelligently control any insect it is necessary to know whether 
the insect Is sucking or chewing and in what stage of its life history 
it does Its damage. In brief the life history of the Codling Motb 
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■which extends over a iJeriod of flfty-slx days is as follows: The moth 
lays its eggs shortly after the petals fall, upon the foliage and fruit, 
hut largely on the foliage. In six to twelve days the eggs hatch. The 
young larvae ioBtincttvely begin feeding on the foliage or fruit and at 
the same time make their way to the fruits. Approximately eighty 
per cent oC the larvae enter the fruit through the calyx end. The re- 
mainder enter from the sides. The larvae feed and grow within the 
fruit for about twenty days, when they emerge; seek hiding places, as 
under loose bark, boards or rubbish alKiut the orchard; and spin their 
cocoons. Here the larvae pupate and emerge from th^ cocoon in about 
twenty days as full grown moths. This then completes the life cycle. 

The second brood is produced similarly to the first. There is a 
■slight difference in that the moths lay their eggs largely on the fruit 
and only twenty per cent of the larvae enter the fruit at the calyx f^nd. 
It is this second brood that causes the moat injury to the apple crop. 
Thus the greatest precautions should be taken in destroying the first 
brood for it la the parent of the second. 

Many methods of controlling the Codling Moth have been used bat 
practically only one merits attention, that of spraying with arsenicals. 
Paris green and arsenate of lead have been found most suitable tor 
the purpose for now you are aware of the fact that the insect is a 
chewing Insect. The time for applying the poison for the first brood 
Is just after the petals have fallen. At this time advantage is taken 
of the open calyx and the upright position of the young fruit. Two 
other applications aimllaT to the first should he applied at intervals vf 
ten to fourteen days. This insures almost perfect control of the first 
trood. The few larvae which escape the early sprayings produce the 
■second brood; and to control it a fourth application should be made 
about July fifteenth in the eouthern part of the state and ten days 
later in the northern part of the state. Every farmer and fruit grower 
■can carry out these syraying operations either singly or in cooperation 
with his neighbors. The expense and trouble Will be amply paid by a 
ninety per cent crop of apples instead of a twenty per cent crop. 



NATIONAL CONTROL, OF PESTS AND PARASITES. 

E, A, Seatos. 

Perhaps some of you may have known a person, friend or relative, 
■who went out west to new lands and settled in one of those young fruit 
districts. And how glowingly they wrote of the wonderful possibilities 
out there, how bountifully everything yielded, how large and luscious 
the fruits were, and especially how free was everything from disease 
and inaect pests! That was a true condition at first, but soon with the 
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advance of settlements, the potato bug. the codling moth, the pear 
blight and the host of fungous diseases that we must always combat 
were there too, and had to be fought. 

The whole United States was once like those newly settled dlstrlcta, 
and our fathers can tell stories of fruits here that will rival the wildest 
dreams of Bitter Root. But wby the changed condition between those 
days and these? It is largely due to this fact; that half our pests 
are of foreign origin, and among that half are the most troublesome 
and enpeuslve ones. Here 1e a partial list of them and tbeir damages: 
codling moth, $16,000,000 annually; Hessian fly, i50,000,000 to 
S100,000,000; cotton boll weevil, 125,000,000; San Jose scale, 110,000,000, 
These are the big offenders. Some others of less general importance 
are the asparagus beetle, cabbage worm, pea weevil, oyster shell bark 
louse, and the gypsy and brown tall moths. The annual destruction 
caused by Insects totals near a billion dollars, onC'half of this being 
due to imported pests. 

When we consider that those insects had to endure a voyage across 
the ocean and become established In a new environment, we can realize 
how easily they could all have been excluded. Rigid inspection with 
absolute quarantine of Infected stock would have done it. In that re- 
spect we are tar behind countries we consider barbarous. We are the 
only important power that does not have protection from diseased and 
insect infested nursery stock. Our lack of regulation has made us the 
dumping ground for diseased and inferior stock that could not pass 
inspection in foreign ports. Even Turkey is progressive enough to 
have a law absolutely prohibiting the entry of any American nursery 

After all that has been let In now it may seem useless to shut our 
doors, but even yet we can save ourselves much. For Instance there 
are many insects of the tropical and semi-tropical fruits that are not 
yet here, but which if Introduced would cause great damage in the 
south. In Europe there is a fatal disease of potatoes called the black 
wart. Its occurrence In a district practically puts an end to potato 
culture. It has been observed as close as the Islands oft Nova Scotia 
and without quarantine will next be In the United States. Germany 
has a law absolutely forbidding the importation of a single foreign 
potato. Why should not the U. S., disease free In this Instance, not 
protect herself similarly? 

Our commerce with the Orient Is beginning to assume vast propor- 
tions. In the early 90's the San Jose scale was imported from China 
in this commerce. We know but little of the pests of China that would 
be dangerous here, but we do know there are other forms ot scales 
over there quite as serious as the San Jose scale, and proper discretion 
would point to rigid Inspection, and If necessary to an absolute quar- 
antine of any products that may contain these pests. 
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Congrefia bas dilly-dallied with this matter lor near tweiit:^ years 
■without doing a thing. In the 90'a agitation was first started due to 
the spread ot the San Jose scale. Nothing was d«ne and meanwhile the 
scale has continued to spread. At the present time we stand In im- 
minent danger of invasion by more foreign pests, and in New England 
the gypsy and browntail moths are almost making the hillBldes deso- 
late and regions uninhabitable. It something is not done the ne^tt ten 
years will see such advances made that control will he dlfBcult If not 



Congress will IlKely remain dilatory till public sentiment Is suffl- 
■clently awakened to force their attention to such laws. Therefore the 
public must act and nothing would be more appropriate than for horti- 
cultural societies and horticulturists themselves throughout the country 
to appeal to Congress and your representatives iu particular to take 
immediate and definite action. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS DF THE SPARTA FRUIT 
GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Adopted May, 1896. Amended March 17, 1906. 



ABTICLE 1. 

The undersigned have associated and do hereby associate themselves 
together, for the purpose of forming a corporation under Chapter 86, 
of the Revised Statutes of the State of Wisconsin for the year 1878, 
and the Acts sjnendatory tliereof and supplementary thereto. The 
business and purposes for which this corporation is formed is to buy, 
sell, market, dispose ot and exchange small fruits and produce, aa 
hereinafter set forth, 

ABTICLE II. 

The corporate name of this Association shall be the Spabta Pnurr 
Orowebs' Association, and Its location shall be the city of Sparta, 
county of Monroe, State of Wisconsin. The nature of its business shall 
l)e to buy, sell, market, and exchange, and dispose of small fruit and 
produce, and to do and perform such business, and to own such real 
estate and other property as may be necessary in carrying out the pur- 
poeea thereof. 
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The capital stock ol said corporation shall be Six Thousand DollarSp 
and ehall consist of three thousand shares, of two dollars each, par 

ARTICLE IV. 

The general officers of said Corporation shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, and a Board of Directors, consist- 
ing of six stockholders. The President and Vice-President shall be 
elected annually by the stockholders from among their number, and 
Bhall hold their offices for the term of one year, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualifted; and the Board of Directors shall also 
elect annually a Secretary and Treasurer from among the stockholders. 
each ol whom shall serve for a term of one year. Such Board of Di- 
rectors may provide for and elect such other officer or officers deemed 
by them to be necessary and (or the best interest o( the Corporation. 
At the first annual meeting of the stockholders there shall be elected 
sis Directors, one-third of whom shall be elected for a term of one 
year, one-third for a term of two years, and one-third for a term of 
three years; and at each annual election there shall be elected two- 
Directors for the term of three years, 

ABTICLE V. 

The principal duty of the President shall be to preside at all meet- 
ings, of the Board of Directors, and of the stockholders, and to have 
general supervision of th^ affairs of the Corporation. He shall sign all 
orders drawn on the Treasurer by the order of the Board of Directors, 
and all certlflcates of stock issued, and shall have a vote on all ques- 
tions pending before the Board of Directors. 

In the absience of the President, the Vice-President shall perform 
the duties of President. 

The principal duties of the Secretary shall be to countersign and draw 
all orders upon the Treasurer for the payment of money, and all cer- 
tificates of stock issued by the Corporation, and keep an accurate ac- 
count of all moneys received or disbursed by the Corporation or any 
of its officers or members thereof, as shall be reported to him, and to 
keep all records and accounts of such Corporation, and also be the 
Clerk or Secretary of the Board of Directors or stockholders, and 
keep a correct record thereof. He shall keep a stock record In which 
shall be registered all stock issued by the Corporation, with the names 
of the stockholders and all transfers thereof. 

The principal duties of the Treasurer shall be to keep and pay over> 
on the order of the President and Secretary all moneys disbursed by 
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such Corpcratioii, and account for all moneys that come into hla handa, 
for, or on account of, said Corporation, and the Touchers for monej-B 
dlsbureed and all property of eald Corporation on hand, and what, if 
any, dispoaition has been made thereof, and any other or further 
duties as shall be required of him by the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors may provide for the appointment of any addi- 
tional officers, as may be deemed necessary, and for the best interests 
of the Corporation, and may provide that any two ofBces may be held 
by the same pereon. All such officers shall perform, from time to time, 
any other or further duties, as shall be required of them by the Board 
of Directors, or as may be prescribed by the by-laws or Tegulationa of 
the Corporation. The Board of Directors shall Ire governed by these • 
articles and by the general directions laid down for their government 
in any by-law, rule or regulation of the Corporation, adopted by them 
or the stockholders at any regular meeting, and they shall also obey 
any specific direction regarding the management of the affairs of the 
Corporation, given by a vote ot the stockholders at any legal meeting, 
of a majority thereof. 

ABTICLE VI. 

Any person, at the discretion of the Board of Directors, may become 
a member of said Corporation by subscribing for one or more shares 
of stock thereof, and shall have one vote for each share so held by 
him In any and all meetings of the stockholders. Any stockholder 
may, in writing, authorize any other stockholder to appear and vote 
for him at any meeting of the stockholders. 

ABTICLE VH. 

The stock of the Corporation shall not be assessable, except by a, 
two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors, Any stock or shares Issued, 
shall be transferable by assignment upon the certlQcate, and shall be 
entered upon the books of the Corporation. The amount of dividends 
upon the stock or shares, earned by the Corporation, and the time of 
payment thereof, shall be determined by the Board of Directors, and 
be payable In tike manner as any other money is disbursed by the 
Corporation. 

ARTicte VIII. 

Only stockholders, according to the rules and regulations of the Cor- 
poration, shall be members thereof, and have a voice or rote in any 
of the affairs of such Corporation. 
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IX. 

Tbe Annual Meeting, after tbe firBt meeting of tbe BtockholdetB for 
the election of dlrectore aad Buch other buslneaa aa may properly 
come before It, shall be held on the Flret Saturday of May, and on the 
same day in the same month of each year. 

After the adoption of these amendments, and commencins with tbe 
First, Saturday of February, 1907, the annual meeting shall be held 
on tbe First Saturday of February in each year. The first meeting 
of the stockholders for the purpose of organizing, shall be held on the 
30th day of May, 1896, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Special meetings of the stockholders may be called by the President, 
or any two of the Board of Directors, by giving personal notice, or by 
mail to each stockholder, at bis last known place of residence, of the 
time and place of holding such meeting and the object thereof, or by 
publication of such notice in a public newspaper, published in the city 
of Sparta, Wisconsin, not less than five days prior to the time of hold- 
ing such meeting. Such special meetings may' also be called by re- 
quest in writing of the President of the Board of Directors, signed by 
at least ten stockholders. Upon receiving such application, it shall be 
the duty of the President of the Board of Directors to immediately 
call such meeting so demanded In the manner herein-before indicated. 

ABTICIE X. 

The Treasurer and Secretary shall each give bonds for the faithful 
discharge of their duties in such manner and for such sum as the 
Board of Director.B shall determine, with sufficient sureties to be ap- 
proved by said board. 

ARTICLE XI. 

When a vacancy shall occur in the Board of Directors, for any reason 

whatever, the remaining members shall have the power and It shall 
be their duty to at once call a meeting of the Board of Directors to 
fill such vacancy, and such vacancy shall be filled from the stock- 
holders, and the appointee shall hold his office for tbe remainder of the 
unexpired term. 

The time of commencement of the Corporation shall he tbe 30th 
day of May, 1896, and the period of Its duration shall be twenty years. 

ABTICLE XII. 

The highest amount of indebtedness or Itabtllty a4 this Corporation 
shall not exceed the amount of its. subscribed capital. 
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The namee and reBidence of the persons rorming the Corporation or 
AMOclatlon are aa followa: C. E. Tobey, &. A. Ricbardson and Jessa 
D. Searlea, all of Sparta, Wisconsin. 

ABnCLE XIV. 

The rollowlng; named persons shall constitute the Board of Directwa 
until the first annual meetinE held to elect Directors, to Tit: W. H. 
Hancbett, E. W. Babcock, C. E. Tobey, Jesse D. Searlra, E. A. Richard- 
son and Alexander Mclntyre; and L. S. Pleber shall act as President; 
W. H. Hanchett shall act ae Vice-president; C. G. Hettman shall act 
as Treasurer; and T. M. Bowler sball act as Secretary of aald Corporar 
thin, until the First Annual Meetins and election of officers thereof. 

ABTICLE XV. 

These articles may be amended by resolution setting forth such 
amendment, adopted at any meeting of the stockholders, by a vote of 
at least two-thirds of all stock of said Corporation then outstanding. 



Section 1. — A majority of votes shall constitute an election. 

ABTICLE n. 

Skc. I.r-The Secretary shall keep a book to be called the Roll of Mem- 
bers, in which shall be legibly written the Articles of Incorporation, 
in which alt members of the Association shall be enrolled. 

Sec. 2. — He shall notify all persons of their election within fire days 
after such election. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1. — The Treasurer shall' be custodian of all the money of the As- 
sociation. 

Sbc. 2. — He shall execute a bond to the Association in such sum and 
with such sureties as the Board of Directors shall direct, which bond 
shall be approved by the President of the Board of Directors. ' 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. — The Board ot Directors shall hold meetings as often as the 
Interests of the Aesociatlon may require. 

Sec. 2.— The Directors shall have charge of all property, eltecta and 
assets of the Association, and have t^e managemeot and general super- 
Intendency of the interest and affairs, where the same do not conflict 
with the By-Laws, 

Sec. 3,— They shall be the purchasing agents of the Association. 

Sec. 4. — They shall make rules for the Association, by which ita 
members shall be governed, and any other regulation, not inconsistent 
with the By-Laws. 

Sec. 5, — The Directors shall examine and audit all bills against the 
Association. 

Sec. 6. — The Board of Directors shall have the power, and it shall be 
their duty to withhold such a percentage o( all sales as they shall 
deem sufficient to pay all expenses of a legitimate nature incurred by 
the Association in the transaction of its business, after all losses from 
uacoUectable accounts shall have been deducted. 

Sec. 7.— At the close of the season after all expenses have been paid, 
any surplus of moneys so retained shall be paid the members as a pro 
rata dividend on their season's sales, in final settlement of ttelr 



Sec. 8. — At any regular meeting, or adjourned meeting, four of such 
Directors shall constitute a quorum to do buainess. 

Sec. S.^Por any violation of the By-Laws of this Association, it 
Shalt be within the power of the Board of Directors to impose such 
penalty as they deem proper, not Inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Statute under which tbis Corporation is organized. 



Sec. 1. — The manner ot marbetlng fruit and produce, in general 
terms shall be as follows: All fruit and produce shall he delivered to 
the Association as the Board of Directors may direct, each grower 
being obliged to have his or her name stenciled upon each package bo 
delivered by them. When deemed necessary the fruit or produce sliall 
be graded by a competent grader as the Board of Directors may direct; 
each day's sales shall be treated as an entirety and shall be prorated 
according to grade, share and share alike; the fruit or produce of any 
member may he rejected at any time if in an unmarketable condition, 
or put up with an evident Intent to defraud. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. — Theae By-Laws may be amended br a two-tblrda vote at 
membera present at anr legal meetine. 

Sec, 2. — Any perBon wilfully violating any of the By-Laws of tliU 
Association, sball, at tbe discretion of the Board ot Directors, forfeit 
their membership in the Association. Any stock held by any person 
wbose membership has been so declared forfeited sliall revert to and 
become the property of the Association, on the payment of all moneys 
advanced by such person for stock held by them. Such payment not 
to exceed the par value ot said stock. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Sec. 1. — All business at any regular meeting shall be conducted ao- 
-cording to parliamentary rules. 



Calling of roll of ofBcera. 
Reading minutes. 

Heports of committees. 

Bills agaJnst the Association, 

Uufinlsbed business. 

New business. 

<leneral welfare. 
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